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Pao-e  74,  line  9,/or  profess,  read  possess. 

131,  line  25,  for  Anathasius,  read  Athanasius. 


SECOND  PLEA 


FOR 


THE  REFORMED  CHURCH. 


TOWARDS  the  close  of  last  year  (1841)  I  wrote 
and   published  a  pamphlet   called  "  A   Plea  for 
the  Reformed  Church"  for  the  purpose  of  draw- 
ing attention,  as  far  as  I  could,  to  a  very  strik- 
ing1 passage  in  the  British  Critic,  which,  at  the 
time  I  took  up  my  pen,  had  not  attracted   the 
notice   it  deserved   and   has  since  obtained.     It 
was  so  plain  a  declaration  of  war  by  the  Tracta- 
rians  against  not  only  the   work   of  the  English 
Reformation,  but  also  against  its  very  principles, 
(so  that  not  mere  amendment,  but  destruction,  is 
their   aim,)  that  nothing  more,   it  appeared   to 
me,  could  be  desired,  in  order  to  open  the  eyes 
of  all    persons  in   this   country   to    the  general 
scope  and  design  of  Tractarianism,  than  to  make 


the  passage,  if  possible,  universally  known.  It  tells 
its  own  tale,  and  convicts  the  Tractarians  out  of 
their  own  mouth.  This  passage,  well  known  as 
it  is  now  is,  from  the  public  notice  bestowed  on 
it  by  far  more  influential  persons  than  myself, 
yet  for  convenience  of  reference,  for  the  sake  of 
those  who  may  not  have  seen  it,  and  to  refresh 
the  memories  of  others,  I  here  subjoin. 

Extract  from  British  Critic,  for  July  1841,  at  the  close  of  the 
opening  article  on  Bishop  Jewel. 

"  It  ought  not  to  be  for  nothing ;  no,  nor  for  any- 
"  thing  short  of  some  very  vital  truth  —  some  truth 
"  not  to  be  rejected  without  FATAL  ERROR,  nor  em- 
"  braced  without  RADICAL  CHANGE  —  that  persons  of 
"  name  and  influence  should  venture  on  the  part  of 
"'ecclesiastical  agitators  J  intrude  upon  the  peace  of  the 
"  contented,  and  raise  doubts  in  the  minds  of  the  un- 
"  complaining,  vex  the  Church  with  controversy,  alarm 
"  serious  men,  and  interrupt  the  established  order  of 
"  things,  set  '  the  father  against  the  son,  and  the 
"mother  against  her  daughter, '  and  lead  the  taught 
"  to  say, ( I  have  more  understanding  than  my  teacher.' 
"  All  this  has  been  done ;  and  all  this  is  worth  hazard- 
"  ing  in  a  matter  of  life  and  death ;  much  of  it  is 
"  predicted  as  the  characteristic  result,  and  therefore 
"  the  sure  criterion  of  the  truth.  An  object  thus 
"  momentous  we  believe  to  be  the  UNPROTESTANTIZING, 
"  to  use  an  offensive  but  forcible  word,  of  the  National 
"  Church ;  and  accordingly,  we  are  ready  to  endure, 
"  however  we  may  lament,  the  undeniable,  and  in 
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"  them  wires  disastrous,  effects  of  the  pending  contro- 
"versy.  But  if,  after  all,  we  are  not  to  be  carried 
"  above  the  doctrine  and  love  of  the  English  Re- 
"formers;  if  we  are  but  to  exchange  a  congenial 
"  enthusiasm  for  a  timid  moderation,  a  vigorous  ex- 
"  tremefor  an  unreal  mean,  an  energetic  Protestant- 
"  ism  for  a  stiff  and  negative  Anglicanism,  -we  see  but 
"poor  compensation  for  so  extensive  and  irreparable 
"  a  breach  of  peace  and  charity.  The  object,  impor- 
"  tant  as  it  may  be  in  itself,  is  quite  inadequate  to  the 
11  sacrifice. 

"  WE    CANNOT    STAND    WHERE    WE    ARE  ;    W6    must    f/O 

"  backwards  or  forwards ;  and  it  will  surely  be  the 
"  latter.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  towards  the  con- 
"  sistency  of  the  system  which  certain  parties  are  la- 
"  bouring  to  restore,  that  truths  should  be  clearly 
"stated  which  as  yet  have  been  but  intimated,  and 
"  others  developed  which  are  now  but  in  germ.11  Here 
occurs  a  note  which  says,  "  As  one  among  many  in- 
"  stances  of  the  way  in  which  Catholic  truths  modify 
"  one  another,  might  be  mentioned  the  tendency  of 
"  correct  views  of  the  sacramental  efficacy  of  penance, 
"  and  of  the  power  of  the  keys,  to  adjust  the  doctrine 
"  of  the  Church  concerning  '  sin  after  baptism?  It 
"  is  worth  considering,  whether  the  opposition  which 
"  the  ancient  religion  encounters  in  our  own  age,  be 
"  not  in  part  owing  to  the  necessity  entailed  by  our 
"  circumstances,  of  restoring  it  by  degrees.  Medicine 
"  is  never  so  unpalatable  as  when  sipped."  Then  the 
text  proceeds  to  its  conclusion  thus :  "  As  WE  GO  ON 
"WE  MUST  RECEDE  MORE  AND  MORE  FROM  THE  PRIN- 
'*  CIPLES,  IF  ANY  SUCH  THERE  BE,  OF  THE  ENGLISH 

"  REFORMATION." 

B  2 
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Of  my  pamphlet  animadverting  on  this  as- 
tounding passage —  this  "  manifesto,1'  as  I  called 
it,  "  of  the  Tractarians,  so  frank,  bold,  and  por- 
tentous,'* *  three  several  notices  have  appeared 
from  the  parties  most  immediately  concerned. 
Tliejirst,  a  short  one  in  the  British  Critic  for 
April  last.  The  second,  a  pamphlet  published 

*  On  the  strength  of  what  was  generally  understood  by 
the  public,  and  never  contradicted  by  the  Tractarians,  that 
the  British  Critic  is  their  authoritative  organ,  having  taken 
the  place  of  the  Tracts  for  the  Times  upon  their  suspension, 
— and  also  on  the  ground  of  the  acknowledged  fact  that  Mr. 
Newman  was  its  editor,  till  it  passed  from  his  hands  into 
those  of  his  brother-in-law,  and  has  contributed  articles  to 
it  ever  since, — the  "  Plea'' (stating  all  this)  described  the 
"  Passage  ''  as  the  declaration  of  the  party.  It  has  been  so 
treated  wherever  it  has  been  noticed,  in  Episcopal  Charges, 
&c-  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  party  are  content  it 
should  be  so  considered.  The  British  Critic  would  other- 
wise, in  mere  honesty,  not  to  say  honour,  have  relieved  any 
of  its  friends  who  wished  it,  from  a  share  of  the  responsi- 
bility,— but  not  a  word  to  that  effect  has  been  breathed  in 
i\\cfive  numbers  that  have  come  out  since  the  Passage  first 
appeared,  or  in  any  other  Tractarian  publication  whatever. 
An  attempt  has  indeed  been  made  to  throw  doubt  on  the 
responsibility  of  the  Tractarian  leaders  for  what  appears  in 
the  British  Critic,  but  it  has  not  proceeded  from  themselves. 
Of  course,  no  one  would  hold  the  party  responsible  for  the 
taste  occasionally  displayed,  but  in  the  case  of  grave  and 
important  declarations  of  their  views  and  designs  as  a  party, 
if  these  are  not  disclaimed,  they  must  be  held  to  be  official, 
otherwise,  the  public  is  trifled  with,  or  something  worse. 


in  June  last,  entitled  "  Explanation  of  a  Pas- 
sage, &c.,  in  a  Letter  to  the  Rev.  C.  S.  Bird,  by 
the  JVriter  of  the  Article  on  Bishop  Jewel." 
The  third,  in  an  article  in  the  British  Critic  for 
July,  headed  "  What  is  meant  by  Unprotes- 
tantizing  ?"  On  each  of  these,  particularly  that 
by  the  reviewer  of  Jewel,  it  is  my  intention  in 
the  present  publication  to  make  remarks,  not  so 
much  in  self-defence,  as  because  it  affords  a  fair 
opportunity  of  more  fully  stating  my  views  on 
the  fundamental  points  in  dispute.  May  the 
Spirit  of  truth,  as  well  as  of  charity,  be  with  me, 
to  keep  me  from  all  error  and  bitterness  in  the 
continuation  of  this  most  important  and  arduous 
controversy  !  I  feel  the  responsibility  of  taking 
up  my  pen  again,  but  there  would  be  an  equal, 
if  not  greater,  responsibility  in  being  silent.  It 
might  then  be  supposed  that  I  was  satisfied  with 
the  explanation  which  has  been  given  of  the 
obnoxious  Passage,  and  that  I  withdraw  my 
charges  against  the  Tractarians  ; — which  is  very 
far  indeed  from  being  the  case. 

"  BRITISH  CRITIC,  April*  1842." 

In  the  notice  here  contained,  it  is  said,  "  Mr. 
Bird  has  done  us  great  service  by  the  publica- 
tion of  his  Plea."  I  felt  a  little  surprised  when 
I  read  this,  and  am  by  no  means  disposed  to 
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agree  with  the  editor  and  his  friends  in  this 
statement  as  matter  of  fact.  But  I  am  glad  to 
see  their  feeling  on  the  occasion,  and  am  entirely 
relieved  by  it  from  an  apprehension  that  they 
will  look  upon  the  publication  of  a  "  Second 
Plea''  as  an  unkind  measure.  They  will  rather 
thank  me  again  for  doing  them  the  same  "  great 
service,"  by  making  known  their  sentiments  and 
designs  still  more  widely. 

There  is  a  mistake  (unintentional  I  am  sure) 
in  some  words  they  ascribe  to  me,  but  which 
nowhere  occur  in  my  pamphlet,  and  which  I 
should  be  the  last  to  use,  "  the  emancipation  of 
the  will."  I  spoke  of  the  emancipation  of  the 
conscience,  and  of  the  mindt  but  never  of  the 
will  I 

There  is  also  an  omission,  which  I  beg  to 
point  out.  "  The  distinctive  principles  of  the 
English  movement  "  laid  down  in  the  "  Plea," 
are  stated  to  be  "the  right  of  private  judgment, 
and  the  emancipation  of  the  will/'  The  latter, 
as  I  have  said,  is  not  there  at  all.  But  there 
is  a  principle  to  be  found  there,  which  1  wish 
they  had  mentioned  in  its  stead, — the  "  suffi- 
ciency of  Scripture."  I  spoke  much  on  this 
principle ;  and  as  it  is  that  which  imparts  to  the 
"right  of  private  judgment"  all  its  value,  1 
regret  the  omission,  as  calculated  to  give  a  very 
deficient  impression  of  my  views. 


For  the  kind  way  in  which  they  characterise 
the  spirit  and  temper  of  the  "  Plea,"  I  heartily 
thank  them.  In  all  that  I  have  written  of  a  con- 
troversial nature,  it  has  certainly  been  my  anxious 
endeavour  to  keep  in  mind  the  words  of  our 
great  Hooker  :  "  There  shall  come  a  time  when 
"  three  words  uttered  with  charity  and  meekness, 
"  shall  receive  a  far  more  blessed  reward  than 
"three  thousand  volumes  written  with  disdainful 
"sharpness  of  wit."  It  is  gratifying1  to  be  told 
that  I  have  in  any  degree  succeeded.  My  ad- 
versaries are  the  best  judges  ;  and  it  is  generous 
in  them  to  proclaim  their  judgment. 

"EXPLANATION  OF  PASSAGE,"  &c. 

In  this  Explanation,  addressed  to  me,  I  am 
happy  to  find  the  same  language  of  courtesy. 
I  mention  this,  partly  that  I  may  pay  a  just 
tribute  of  respect  to  the  writer,  who  commends 
the  temper  of  a  work  animadverting  very 
strongly  on  the  production  of  his  own  pen  ;  and 
partly  that  I  may  have  the  advantage  of  his 
testimony,  that  I  have  not  injured  the  cause  I 
came  forward  to  defend,  by  my  manner  of  de- 
fending it.  It  is  a  sacred  cause— none  can  be 
more  sacred  in  my  eyes  :  I  am  thankful,  there- 
fore, for  this  satisfactory  assurance  that  I  have 
not  laid  on  such  an  ark  unholy,  or  as  it  respects 
persons,  ungentle,  hands. 
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As  it  respects  principles,  indeed,  he  bears  a 
different  testimony.  Here  he  says,  I  have  been 
"severe"  I  thank  him  for  this  testimony  also. 
Had  I  not  been  severe,  I  must  have  betrayed 
my  cause.  Identifying,  as  I  do,  the  cause  of  the 
Reformation  with  that  of  the  Gospel,  how 
could  I  speak  of  principles  avowedly  hostile  to  it, 
without  severity  ?  A  person  who  speaks  at  all 
in  such  a  case,  must  speak  plainly.  It  is  no 
time  for  silence  or  for  disguise,  when,  as  the 
Bishop  of  Calcutta  expresses  it,  "  all  is  at  stake." 
The  writer  does  not  blame  me  for  plainness  of 
speech.  He  draws  an  accurate  distinction  be- 
tween the  treatment  due  to  persons,  and  that 
due  to  principles.  He  says,  p.  4, 

"  It  is  a  pleasure  to  observe  that  your  language, 
"  though  naturally,  and  on  your  own  hypothesis  justly, 
"  severe  against  principles,  in  which  you  see  nothing 
"but  danger  to  the  cause  oi  religion,  is  on  the  v\hole 
"  far  more  respectful  and  even  considerate  towards 
"  individuals,  than  that  of  many  on  your  side  of  tlie 
"  controversy." 

I  quote  this,  partly  on  account  of  the  quali- 
fication it  contains,  and  partly  on  account  of 
the  distinction.  On  both  these  I  beg  to  make 
a  few  observations,  important,  as  I  think,  in  the 
present  controversy. 

With  respect  to  the  qualification  : — the  writer 
implies  that  many  of  the  opponents  of  his  party 
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have  been  de6cient  in  courtesy.     I  am  really   at 
a  loss  to   know    to   what  particular  persons  this 
applies.      I  do  not  pretend  to  have  seen   all  that 
has  ever  appeared  against   the  Tractarians  ;   but 
when  I  call  to  mind  the   names   of  those  whose 
publications    I    have  read, — the    late   Bishop  of 
Chichester,  Mr.  Benson,  the  master  of  the  Tem- 
ple, Mr.  Faber,  as  learned  in  the  Fathers  as  in 
the   Scriptures,   Dr.    M'llvaine,  bishop  of  Ohio, 
Dr.    Miller    the  historian,    Mr.    Goode,    whose 
elaborate  work  seems  to  have  disturbed  Tracta- 
rian  courtesy    not  a   little,    (see   British    Critic, 
No.  63,) — not  to  mention  the  Bishops  who  have 
warned  their    clergy    against    Tractarianism    in 
their    episcopal     charges,    (particularly     against 
Tract  90,    which   the  bishops  unanimously  con- 
demn,   and   the  Tractarians    unanimously   sup- 
port /) — when  I  think  of  all  these,  it  is  impossible 
to  suppose  that  they  are   the  persons  hinted  at. 
They  may  be  compared  in  temper,  as  in  every- 
thing   else,    without    disadvantage,    to    say    the 
least,  with  the  Oxford  Triumvirate,    Mr.   New- 
man, Dr.  Pusey,  and  Mr,  Keble,  together   with 
their  leading  supporters.      It   ought   to  be  from 
these    that   the   character    of  the    opposition    to 
Tractarianism   should    be    taken,  and  not  from 
mere  irregulars  and  sharpshooters,  so  to   speak, 
who  have   thrown  themselves   into   this  unhappy 
warfare,  kindled  by  the  Tractarians.     Have  they 
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none  of  this  class  on  their  side  ?  But  what  if 
the  Tractarians,  as  a  body,  have  shown  more 
command  of  temper  than  their  opponents  ? 
What  if  they  have  generally  confined  themselves 
to  supercilious  language  rather  than  what  is 
fierce?  Is  there  anything  in  this  to  excite  much 
wonder?  Let  us  call  to  mind  the  spectacle 
usually  presented  to  us,  when  anything  long 
loved  and  venerated  is  suddenly  assailed  by 
persons  who  were  supposed  to  be,  arid  ought  to 
be,  its  friends.  Is  it  not,  that  the  assailants, 
aware  how  many  old  feelings  and  deep-seated 
principles  they  are  about  to  shake,  advance  with 
a  curb  carefully  kept  upon  their  temper,  lest,  like 
persons  attacking  a  hive,  they  should  suddenly 
bring  on  themselves  the  whole  swarm  of  de- 
fenders, and  suffer  an  instant  defeat?  Whilst, 
on  the  other  hand,  such  of  the  possessors  and 
lovers  of  the  blessing  endangered,  as  first  awake 
to  a  full  perception  of  what  is  going  on,  (for  the 
majority  in  such  cases  are  always  for  a  long  time 
incredulous,)  fly  to  the  rescue  in  a  tempest  of 
indignation,  snatch  up  the  trumpet  which  the 
appointed  watchmen  appear  to  be  allowing  to 
lie  idle,  and  blow  it,  perhaps,  somewhat  furi- 
ously. How  often  do  these  well-meaning,  but 
not  equally  well-judging,  volunteers,  give  the 
enemy  an  advantage,  by  the  apparent  contrast 
between  his  calmness  and  their  excitement! 
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That  the  enemy  should  improve  this  advantage 
to  the  utmost,  to  further  his  cause,  and  turn 
attention  from  his  designs,  is  only  what  is  to  be 
expected,  and  it  would  be  useless  to  deprecate 
it.  The  Tractarians  have  not  been  slow  to  do 
this  in  our  present  contest.  But  surely,  there 
are  no  real  friends  to  our  Reformed  Church, 
who  will  assist  them,  by  any  excess  of  false 
candour,  to  profit  by  this  advantage !  If  so, 
the  Church  may  well  take  up  the  celebrated 
couplet  of  Canning,  and  say, 

"  Of  all  the  ills  that  angry  Heaven  can  send, 
"  Save  me,  oh!  save  me,  from  a  candid  friend." 

For  my  part,  knowing  how  difficult  it  is  to 
refrain  from  suspecting  bad  motives  where  peo- 
ple do  bad  things,  1  am  not  inclined  severely  to 
blame,  though  I  would  not  imitate,  those  who, 
from  love  of  the  truth  arid  of  our  pure  Church, 
have  used  hard  words  against  the  Tractarians 
personally.  I  would  rather  have  the  pain  of 
thinking  that  I  was  one  of  those  whose  pious 
zeal  has  led  them  to  do  this,  than  that  I  had 
had  the  heart  to  rebuke  them  unmercifully. 
Better,  where  the  cause  of  God  is  concerned,  to 
err  in  the  direction  of  excess,  than  of  coldness 
and  deficiency.  The  time  may  come  when  the 
rebukers  will  be  rebuked  by  One  who  reads  the 
heart,  and  who  sees  how  often  the  severity  dis- 
played is  really  directed  against  the  thing  de- 


fended,  whilst  it  pretends  to  strike  only  the  de- 
fenders. There  is  an  eloquent  passage  to  this 
effect  in  Pascal's  Provincial  Letters,  (L,  xi.)  well 
worthy  of  careful  perusal. 

With  respect  to  the  distinction  contained  in 
the  extract  from  the  "  Explanation,'*  between 
the  treatment  of  persons  and  that  of  principles, 
it  is  most  desirable  that  it  should  be  generally 
agreed  in  and  acted  upon.  Nothing  that  I  have 
said  will,  I  trust,  be  taken  to  militate  against 
this. 

It  was  indeed  no  more  than  natural  that  the 
writer  of  the  "Explanation"  should  give  me  the 
benefit  of  the  distinction,  because  he  needs  it  at 
least  as  much  himself.  He  says,  p.  13,  that  I 
have  "got  hold  of  a  very  real,  but  fatally  er- 
"  roneous,  nay  positively  anti-christian  theory  ;'J 
— hard  words, — harder  than  any  I  used  (whatever 
I  might  have  used)  concerning  Tractarianism. 
But  I  quarrel  not  with  the  distinction,  because 
it  shelters  him,  as  well  as  myself.  It  is  a  most 
valuable  one,  and  will,  I  hope,  be  more  and 
more  recognised  and  preserved.  It  opens  the 
only  way  in  which  this  great  controversy,  "  on 
"  the  issue  of  which,"  says  Dr.  Pusey,  (agreeing 
for  once  with  Bishop  Daniel  Wilson,)  "  hangs 
"  the  destiny  of  our  Church,"  can  be  carried  on 
with  safety  to  our  Christian  feelings,  and  credit 
to  religion  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  that  is  look- 
ing on. 
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Let  us  ut  once,  then,  acknowledge  that  there 
is  much  personal  excellence  among  the  Tracta- 
rians,  and  that  we  hope  to  meet  many  of  them 
in  heaven.      It   would   be  a   most  painful   thing 
not  to  think  this.      It  amounts  merely  to  confess- 
ing    that  men  may   be   much   better  than   their 
principles.      If  we  denied  this,  how   melancholy 
a  reflection  would  it  be,  that  so  many  false  prin- 
ciples of  religion  are  abroad  in  the  world,   and 
that    such    multitudes    are    involved    in    them ! 
What  comfort  should   we    then  have,  when   we 
turn  our  eyes  to  those  parts  of  Ireland,  where 
Protestantism     prevails     little  ?      What,     when 
we  look  beyond  the  sea  to  Italy  ?     How  heart- 
rending would  be   the  sight  that  Romanism  is 
yet  darkening  the  face  of  half  Christendom,  and 
actually  in  some  places  (I  know  not  whether  our 
own   country  be   not   one)  upon  the   increase ! 
God  forbid  we  should  cease  to  cherish  the  hope, 
that  many,  even  of  those  who  go  through  such 
a  round  of  mere  external  forms,  and  are  taught 
such  a  self-righteous  system,  as  must  necessarily 
tend  to  extinguish  all  true  religion,  do  neverthe- 
less, by   the  power   of  divine  grace,  escape  the 
effect  of   their    own    practices   and    principles  I 
And  if  this  be  the  case,  even  in  such  a  country 
as  Italy,  where  there  is  scarce  a  ray  of  the  truth, 
and  Mary   is  practically   worshipped  more  than 
Jesus,  how   much   more  mav  we  trust  that  in- 
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dividuals  may  escape  the  natural  tendency  of 
their  own  false  principles  in  a  country  like  ours, 
where  the  light  is  shining-  all  around,  and  even 
they  who  love  it  not,  are  benefited  by  it ! 

The  Tractarians,  indeed,  lay  claim  to  an  in- 
ordinate degree  of  holiness  for  one  another. 
The  British  Critic  says,  "  When  a  man  has  em- 
'•"  braced  their  views,  originally  from  his  sense  of 
"  spiritual  needs,"  (we  should  say  from  his  weak 
natural  propensities,  which  incline  him  to  forms, 
rather  than  the  spirit  of  religion,)  "  which  they 
"  seemed  alone  calculated  to  satisfy,  andfrom  his 
"perception  of  the  consistent  and  superior  holi- 
"  ness  of  their  advocates,  he  will  find,"  &c.  &c. 
This  is  far  from  modest ;  but  it  has  always  been 
claimed  by  men  in  their  situation.  And,  as  it 
was  once  said  in  the  House  of  Commons  by 
some  member,  that  *'  he  believed  the  honourable 
"  gentleman,  who  had  spoken  so  much  of  his 
"  own  honesty,  to  be  an  honest  man  in  spite  of 
"  his  frequent  protestations  to  that  effect,"  so  we 
may  say  that  we  believe  many  of  our  opponents 
to  be  holy,  though  they  take  such  pains  to  tell 
us  this.  At  the  same  time,  we  may  suggest  that 
humility  is  a  part  of  inward  holiness,  and  an 
essential  part.  Without  this,  it  is  impossible  to 
be  truly  holy  before  God.  But  we  may  gladly 
admit,  that  men  may  be  humble  before  God, 
who  are  not  so  before  men.  Luther  appears 
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from  his  private  history  to  have  been  one  of  these. 
And  the  Tractarians,  I  trust,  are  amongst  the 
number. 

It  is  well  to  keep  in  mind  the   fact,  of  which 
all   Church    history  assures   us,   (is   it  partly  on 
this  account  that  the  Tractarians  are    beginning 
to    discourage    the    study   of  Church    history  ?) 
that  those  who  have  introduced  errors  and  here- 
sies  into   the    Church   of  Christ,    have   almost 
always  been   men  externally  holy,  often   in   an 
extraordinary  degree   when  ascetics.     The  Ro- 
manists boast  of  this  kind   of  sanctity.     Bellar- 
mine    makes    it   one    of  the   notes   of  the  true 
Church.     It    is    a   false    note,    as    Archbishop 
Tenison  has  shown  ;  because  hermits  and  friars, 
and  even  the  dweller   on  the   pillar,   have   been 
equalled  by  the  heathen  in  austerities.*     But  I 
am  unwilling  to  say   a   word  about  asceticism  ; 
because  I    would    gladly    see    some    more   sys- 
tematic self-denial   and  subjection    of  the  flesh 
amongst   Protestants   than    we    now  see.     Our 
Reformed  Church  recommends  it,   and  that  too 
in  accordance  with  Scripture.     The  Tractarians, 
however,  we  may  tell  them,   are  not  taking  the 
right  way  to  restore  it,  by  carrying  it  to  super- 
stitious excess  in  practice,   or  making  it  ridicu- 
lous in  writings  like  Mr.  Froude's.      $ .&  .3^*^ 

*  See  the  Archbishop's  account  of  the  Tapolim  of  Siam, 
taken  from  the  Jesuits. — Bishop  Gibson's  JReserv.,  vol.  i. 
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It  is  well  also  to  keep  in  mind  the  peculiarity 
that  attends  the  introduction  of  errors  into  a 
Church  previously  pure.  Men  who  intro- 
duce errors  into  such  a  Church,  will  often  un- 
consciously retain  much  of  the  very  purity  they 
are  undermining.  Nay,  it  may  even  happen, 
(I  mention  it  as  a  possible  solution  of  much  that 
we  see,)  that  a  certain  rash  and  ill-regulated 
holiness  may  be  the  exciting  cause  of  their  un- 
happy movement.  Such  is  our  fallen  state,  that 
even  desirable  feelings,  when  not  guided  by 
scriptural  knowledge  and  tempered  with  mo- 
desty, may  lead  us  into  erratic  courses,  fatal  to 
ourselves  and  others.  The  late  Mr.  Irving  is  an 
instance  to  the  purpose.  He  had,  we  have 
every  reason  to  think,  a  zeal  for  God  ;  he 
groaned  over  the  ungodliness  he  saw  in  the 
world  ;  and  in  his  impatience  to  heal  it  in  a 
way  of  his  own,  (it  matters  not  that  he  called 
it  an  "  apostolic  '*  way,)  he  gave  the  sanction  of 
his  personal  excellence,  and  employed  all  the 
force  of  his  earnest  and  impassioned  eloquence, 
to  introduce  and  recommend  tenets,  which  are 
yet  doing  the  most  extensive  mischief  in  this  and 
a  neighbouring  country.  Men  who  thus  injure 
a  pure  Church  in  their  desire  — their  impatient 
and  self-willed  desire — to  improve  it,  will  often 
be  found  to  be  men  of  much  imagination.  They 
will  have  a  poetical  temperament,  an  ardour 
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which  deceives  themselves, — an  actual  delight  in 
treading  on  the  brink  of  danger — a  yearning 
after  what  is  shadowy  and  mysterious,  and  a 
resentment  when  you  attempt  to  define  the 
objects  which  they  invest  with  a  visionary  gran- 
deur. Woe  to  a  Church  that  abounds  in  such 
amongst  her  children  !  Woe  to  those  who  think 
that  they  may  safely  follow  such  guides!  that 
they  can  breathe  the  impure  air  of  the  region  into 
which  they  conduct  them !  that  they  can  walk  by 
the  precipices,  and  find  their  way  through  the  fogs, 
where  they  see  these  men  venture  with  apparent 
impunity  !  Woe  to  the  men  themselves,  when 
from  desiring  the  improvement  of  the  Church, 
they  have  gone  the  length  of  seeking  a  "  radical 
change,"and  from  being  dissatisfied  children  have 
become  her  enemies !  What  will  be  their  grief 
should  it  please  God  to  open  their  eyes,  before 
they  die,  to  the  evil  they  do,  and  encourage 
worse  men  than  themselves  to  do  hereafter  I 

I  have  taken  the  kindest  view  of  the  possible 
origin  of  the  Tract  System.  Bishop  M'llvaine 
takes  a  different  view,  and  ascribes  it  to  the 
operation  of  their  secret  hostility  to  the  true 
principle  of  Justification.  The  lamented  Dr. 
Arnold  takes  another  ;  he  thinks  it  due  to  their 
extreme  dread  of  the  principle  of  Private  Judg- 
ment. Mr.  Percival's  narrative  of  the  circum- 
stances that  attended  the  setting  on  foot  the 
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"Oxford    Tracts,"  (in    which  he  took  a  part,) 
gives    a   political   cast    to  the   transaction,  and 
makes  it  probable    that  had  the    Whigs   never 
come  into  power,  the  Tracts  would  never  have 
come   into  existence.     Some   persons,    and  not 
without   reason,    ascribe    the  movement  to   the 
jealousy   and   dislike  felt  towards  that  body  of 
men  who,  under  God,  had  been  the  chief  instru- 
ments of  a  revival  of  vital  piety  in  the  Church, 
and  had  effectually  checked  the  defection,  which 
was  previously  taking  place  from  her  commu- 
nion   and    would    have   brought   her   to    ruin. 
But  I  care  not  to  inquire  which  of  these  several 
ways  of  accounting  for  the  rise  of  Tractarianism, 
or  what  combination   of  them,    is    nearest  the 
truth.     Let  us  give  our  opponents  every  advan- 
tage, let  us  take  the  most  favourable  view.     We 
can   afford  to   do   so ;  nor  shall   we    be   at  all 
liable   to   an   imputation  of   compromising  our 
opinion  of  their  principles,  because  we  think  and 
speak  charitably  of  their  persons.     This  course 
is  as  open  to  us  as  it  would   be  for  one  man  to 
say   to   another :    Sir,    I    believe   you   to  be  a 
respectable    person,   but  you  carry    the  plague 
in  your  clothes  ; — you  have  been  to  the  city  of 
the  plague  ; — and  though  you  seem  to  have  es- 
caped with   life  yourself,  though  you  smile  at 
my  fears,   and  have  even  a  theory  concerning 
the  plague  that  it  is  harmless,  nay  actually  good, 
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I  must  beg"  leave  to  do  all  I  can  to  hinder 
your  communicating  it  to  me  and  my  family, 
and  to  set  the  neighbourhood  on  their  guard 
against  the  deadly  contagion. 

May  I  say  one  word  more  before  I  quit  this 
subject?  Why  does  God  expose  his  creatures 
to  the  danger  of  embracing  error,  recommended 
by  personal  goodness  in  its  advocates  ? 

It  is  to  try  our  faith.  To  see,  whether,  in 
spite  of  all  temptations,  we  will  trust  His  Word 
in  cases  were  it  has  spoken  plainly.  That  there 
are  such  cases,  where  nothing  is  needed  to 
discern  the  opposition  between  the  proffered 
error  and  the  Word  of  God,  but  an  unsophisti- 
cated understanding  and  an  honest  heart,  few 
will  deny.  The  worship  of  the  Virgin,  the 
bowing  down  to  Images,  the  adoration  of  the 
Wood  of  the  Cross,*  and  other  Romish  errors, 
are  of  this  kind.  How  such  glaring  contradic- 
tions to  the  letter  and  spirit  of  Scripture  could 
ever  establish  themselves  in  the  outward  Church, 
is  perfectly  marvellous.  We  may  attempt  to 

*  See  the  "  Pontificate  Romanian,"  cited  by  Bossuet  as  of 
undoubted  authority.  In  this  Roman  Pontifical,  the  blessing 
of  "  a  new  cross  or  tablet  on  which  is  depicted  the  Cruci- 
fixion," by  the  Pope,  is  described  ;  the  prayers  to  be  offered 
are  put  down  ;  lastly  it  is  said,  "  Then  the  Pontiff,  kneeling 
"  before  the  cross,  devoutly  adores  it,  and  kisses  it."  "  Turn 
"  Pontifex  flexis  ante  crucem  genibus  ipsam  devote  adorat, 
<c  &c." 

c  2 
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account  for   it   by  mentioning1  the  facility  with 
which  errors  crept  in   before  the   early  Church 
had  had  experience  of  their  tendency, — the  long 
and  severe  struggle  Christianity  maintained  with 
heathenism,    which   even    in   expiring    inflicted 
severe    wounds   on    its  conqueror,* — the    igno- 
rance of  the  Scriptures   that  characterized    the 
dark  ages, — the  fostering  aid  given,  alas !  by  a 
self-interested  priesthood, — and  lastly,  the  bias  of 
corrupt  nature,  the  force  of  habit,  the  prejudice 
of  an  education  in  falsehood,  and  even  the  love  of 
consistency,  all  which  combine  to  keep  up  such 
monstrous  errors  in  the  present  day ;  we  may 
mention  these  or  other   causes,  but  the  marvel 
will  still  remain,  that  Holy  Scripture  should  be 
opposed,  point  blank,  by  men  of  mind,  and  who 
acknowledge  its  inspired  authority,  in  matters  so 
plain  that   "  the  wayfaring  man  though   a  fool 
"  cannot  err  therein."     Now  in  all  such  [cases, 
the  lesson  we  learn  is,  "  Cease  ye  from  man, 
"  whose  breath  is  in  his  nostrils,  for  wherein  is 
"  he  to  be  accounted  of?"     St.   Paul  gives  this 
view,  when  he  tells  the  Galatians,  that,  having 
now  by  inspiration  delivered  to  them   the  Gos- 

*  The  vengeance  that  dying  Heathenism  took  upon 
Christianity  by  bequeathing  to  it  so  many  superstitions,  (all 
of  which  centre  in  Romanism,)  reminds  us  of  the  fabled 
Centaur  leaving  to  Hercules  the  deadly  legacy  of  his  tunic, 
wet  with  his  heart's  blood. 
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pel,  if  even  he  himself  afterwards,  with  all  his 
claims  to  their  regard,  should  preach  to  them 
any  other  Gospel,  or  if  "  an  angel  from  heaven  " 
should  do  so,  they  should  be  so  far  from  listen- 
ing to  him,  that  they  should  hold  him  "  accursed," 
that  is,  excommunicated,  and  instead  of  any 
longer  regarding  him  as  a  guide  and  a  friend, 
should  separate  themselves  from  him  as  an 
enemy  of  the  Church.  Here  he  evidently  sup- 
poses it  possible  that  they  or  future  Christians 
might  be  thus  tried ;  otherwise  to  what  purpose 
so  solemn  a  warning  ?  He  seems,  therefore, 
to  suppose  it  possible  that  even  he,  a  holy  man 
as  he  knew  himself  by  the  grace  of  God  to  be, 
yet  still  but  a  man,  might,  in  an  uninspired  mo- 
ment, be  allowed  to  fall  into  vital  error  as  a 
teacher  ;  or  that  a  higher  and  purer  intelligence, 
a  good  angel,  might,  for  their  probation,  be  per- 
mitted to  be  an  emissary  of  false  doctrine.  At 
the  same  time,  he  takes  it  for  granted,  that  the 
Galatians  would  see  no  change  in  his  personal 
character  to  put  them  on  their  guard  against  his 
new  teaching.  They  would  see  nothing  in  the 
angel's  demeanour,  to  make  them  think  that  he 
came  not  from  heaven.  So  that  the  apostle's 
language  on  this  occasion  amounts  to  a  very 
striking  declaration,  that  nothing  of  a  mere 
personal  kind  that  is  in  man,  nay,  in  any  created 
being, — no  visible  goodness,  no  external  holi- 


ness,  no  learning,  no  eloquence,  no  intellect, — 
should  be  weighed  in  the  scale  against  God's 
truth,  once  clearly  declared  in  the  inspired  and 
infallible  Scripture.  This  is  a  homage  due  to 
the  Divine  Being.  If  He  has  spoken  plainly,  let 
all  Creation  be  silent ;  or  if  it  speak,  let  it  be 
disregarded.  To  listen  to  any,  who,  however 
unconsciously,  utter  language  contrary  to  that 
of  Scripture,  is  to  set  the  creature  above  the 
Creator.  It  may  be  a  severe  trial  of  our  faith 
to  hear  such  language  proceed  from  the  lips  of 
apparently  holy  men  ;  but  we  must  remember, 
here  lies  the  trial !  it  is  in  this  phenomenon  that 
faith  finds  its  exercise.  We  must  resolutely 
resist  all  temptation  to  believe  anything  con- 
trary to  Scripture.  "  Let  God  be  true  and  every 
"  man  a  liar.'' 

I  will  now  proceed  to  make  those  observations, 
which  I  had  more  immediately  in  view  when  I 
took  up  my  pen,  and  which  concern  the  points 
that  lie  at  the  root  of  this  great  controversy. 

My  opponent,  the  reviewer  of  Jewel,  thanks 
me  because  I  have  given  the  Tractarians  credit 
for  being  "  earnest,"  "consistent,"  and  even  en- 
dued with  "  the  spirit  of  martyrs." 

I  have  no  wish  to  withdraw  one  syllable  of 
this  commendation, — if  commendation  it  be,  to 
ascribe  to  them  "  earnestness,"  in  pursuing  at 
all  hazards  a  theory  which  I  hold  to  be  ruinous 
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to  true  religion, — "  consistency,"  which  shows 
itself  in  a  harmony,  perfectly  astonishing  for  its 
minuteness,  with  the  Romish  tone  of  thinking  on 
all  points  where  our  Reformers  differed  from 
Rome, — and  "the  spirit  of  martyrs,"  which,  if 
it  makes  them  willing  to  endure  much,  should  it 
so  happen,  as  the  consequence  of  their  present 
determined  effort,  makes  them  desirous  at  the 
same  time  of  involving  all  that  is  dear  to  us  in 
their  ruin. 

If,  indeed,  such  men  had  arrived  at  their 
present  conclusions  by  the  free  exercise  of  their 
own  minds  on  the  subjects  in  dispute,  assisted, 
but  not  led  blindfold,  by  external  testimony, — if 
they  had  been  at  all  their  own  masters  in  the 
pending  controversy,  and  had  not  adopted  a 
theory  which  places  them  at  the  mercy  of  what- 
ever they  imagine  to  be  the  decision  of  "the 
Church,"  (not  of  our  Church,  unhappily,  in  which 
they  officiate,  and  to  whose  articles  and  homi- 
lies they  might  be  supposed  to  defer,) — it  might 
have  been  a  much  more  serious  question,  whe- 
ther their  "  earnestness,"  &c.,  ought  not  to 
make  modest  persons  pause,  before  they  use 
strong  and  decided  language  against  their  con- 
clusions. But  when  we  see  that  they  have  de- 
liberately laid  themselves  down  at  the  feet  of  a 
supposed  "  Catholic  Church,"  (I  shall  presently 
show  by  what  test  they  find  this  Church,) — when 


we  hear  them  speak  with  the  utmost  contempt 
of  the  notion  of  drawing  any  cardinal  truth 
from  Scripture,  by  the  exercise  of  our  own 
minds, — when  we  read  in  the  pages  of  the 
British  Critic  that  to  a  person  trained  in  "  ortho- 
"  dox  doctrine"  Holy  Scripture,  if  seen  for  the 
first  time,  ("  a  supposition,"  they  say  with  con- 
siderable na'ivet6,  "  not  wholly  hypothetical  in 
"  some  foreign  countries,")  would  do,  what  to 
one  "  fully  instructed  in  the  truths  of  natural 
"  religion "  the  general  course  of  the  world 
would  do  "  should  he  for  the  first  time  become 
"  cognizant  of  it," — viz.  "  impress  him  with  con* 
"fusion,  alarm,  surprise;"  in  other  words, 
Holy  Scripture  would  afford  as  little  proof  of 
the  presence  of  God  in  the  one  case,  as  this  dis- 
ordered scene  around  us,  full  of  sin  and  rebel- 
lion against  His  will,  would  in  the  other  I* — 

*  Lest  I  should  do  the  British  Critic  injustice,  I  will 
give  the  reader  the  whole  passage,  that  he  may  judge  of  its 
meaning  for  himself.  "  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  a 
"  Christian,  who  has  been  ever  so  carefully  instructed  in 
"  orthodox  doctrine,  and  has  ever  so  diligently  acted  upon 
"  his  knowledge,  should  he  for  the  first  time  see  the  New 
"  Testament  as  a  whole  (a  supposition,  we  imagine,  not 
"  wholly  hypothetical  in  some  foreign  countries)  will  imme- 
"  diately  recognise  its  deep  and  entire  consistency  with 
"  what  he  has  learnt  to  believe.  For  neither  would  a  person 
"  trained  in  the  most  careful  discipline  and  fully  instructed 
«'  in  the  truths  of  Natural  Religion,  should  he  for  the  first  time 
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when  we  see  our  opponents  thus  quitting  the 
safe  guidance  of  the  Word  of  God,  as  a  thing 

"  become  cognizant  of  the  general  course  of  human  affairs, 
"  recognise  in  them  the  evidence  which  they  really  afford  of 
"  God's  attributes.  In  the  latter  case  it  is  plain  to  all  that 
"  his  first  impression  would  be  confusion,  alarm,  surprise." 
Human  sin,  which  has  marred  God's  fair  work  in  the  crea- 
tion, accounts  for  the  discrepancy  the  one  man  would  find 
between  the  actual  course  of  the  world  and  what  he  ex- 
pected, but  what  is  to  account  for  the  discrepancy  the 
other  would  find  between  Scripture  and  orthodox  doctrine  ? 
Was  ever  such  a  parallel  drawn  !  Arising,  I  imagine,  from 
the  writer's  eagerness  to  provide  an  answer  to  the  objection 
taken  from  the  fact  he  dares  not  deny,  that  the  first  impres- 
sion of  Scripture  is  terribly  against  his  "  orthodox  doctrine," 
so  called.  B.  C.  Ixiii.  p.  55. 

The  reader  of  the  British  Critic  will  see  more  disparage- 
ment of  Scripture,  p.  61,  "A  student  of  its  pages  would 
"  as  much  consider  himself  referred  ^by  it  to  the  Oracle  of 
"  Delphi  for  instruction  in  the  Gospel,  as  to  his  private  ex- 
"  mination  of  the  written  Word."  And  in  p.  63,  we  find 
the  following  hardy  assertion.  "  As  to  St.  Mark's  Gospel, 
"  we  should  much  like  to  know  whether  a  plain  person 
"  reading  it  who  had  not  been  instructed  in  the  Christian 
"scheme,  would  have  the  faintest  idea  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
"  Trinity,  or  our  Lord's  Divine  Nature,  or  his  Atonement." 
Let  the  reader  open  his  Bible,  and  turn  to  St.  Mark,  ii.  7, 
&c.,  iii.  29,  v.  6,  xii.  6  and  36,  xiv.  24  and  61—64,  xvi. 
19,  20.  Again,  p.  57,  speaking  against  the  common  prac- 
tice of  proving  the  truth  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  by 
Scripture,  as  in  use  at  Oxford,  it  is  said :  "  Let  us  appeal 
"  to  any  of  our  readers,  if  they  were  at  any  time  even  or- 
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to  be  dreaded  rather  than  trusted,  and  when  we 
find  them  equally  set  against  the  use  of  their 
understanding,  even  in  reading  the  Fathers — 
self-reduced,  in  short,  to  a  state  of  total,  slavish 
subjection  to  their  own  chimsera  of  "  the 
Church," — we  are  delivered  from  all  compunc- 
tion in  speaking  freely  of  their  conclusions. 
These  conclusions  are  not  their  own :  they  are 
not  drawn  from  their  own  minds  and  hearts,  jin- 
structed  by  our  Reformed  Church,  and  exer- 
cised on  the  Scriptures  humbly  but  cheerfully  : 
they  are  borrowed  from  abroad,  —  they  are 
fetched  from  the  school  doctors — they  are  im- 
ported from  Romish  writers.  "  What  greater 
u  theologian,"  says  the  British  Critic,  "  has  lived 
"  or  has  conferred  more  lasting  benefits  on  the 
"  Church,  than  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  ?"  Here 
we  see  where  they  have  been  to  school,  And 
in  the  article  on  Bishop  Jewel,  our  English 
Reformers  are  condemned,  because,  as  it  is  ex- 
pressed, "  they  disavowed  the  judgment  of  Rome, 


"  dinarily  thoughtful,  who  have  undergone  this  process ;  has 
"  not  their  first  view  of  the  array  of  texts  in  support  of  our 
"first five  Articles  been  deeply  disappointing  ?  Have  they 
"  not  been  shocked  and  alarmed  by  the  miserably  scanty 
"  amount  of  Scripture  testimony  on  which  tlte  very  foundation 
"  of  tlieir  faith  seemed  to  rest?" 
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"  not  in  this  or  that  particular,  but  in  its  gene- 
"  ral  bearing  on  Christian  truth  /"  The  Tracta- 
rians,  then,  avow  that  general  judgment !  Com- 
bine these  two  elements,  either  of  which  is 
sufficient  to  enslave  the  mind  and  conscience, 
Scholastic  subtlety  and  Romish  dogmatism,  and 
you  have  the  essence  of  Tractarianism.  Under 
these  circumstances  we  need  have  no  modest 
scruples  in  giving  our  opinion  of  the  theory  of 
our  opponents,-^-"  earnest,  sincere,"  &c.,  as  they 
are.  It  is  not,  as  I  have  said,  the  spontaneous 
fruit  of  their  own  convictions.  It  is  forced 
upon  them  by  their  adoption  of  a  false  princi- 
ple, on  which  it  will  be  worth  while  to  spend 
some  consideration.  And  no  natural  sharpness 
of  sight  can  save  those  from  a  grievous  fall  who 
have  voluntarily  shut  their  eyes. 

The  principle  to  which  I  allude,  is  that  of 
making  it  their  first  question,  "  What  says  the 
Catholic  Church  ?"  instead  of  previously  set- 
tling the  question,  "  How  shall  we  know 
when  it  is  the  Catholic  Church  that  speaks  to 
us?"  This  it  is  that  has  led  them  into  their 
present  maze.  For  in  seeking  to  know  what 
the  Catholic  Church  says,  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  know  beforehand  what  the  Catholic 
Church  is ;  and  this  can  only  be  learnt  from 
Scripture.  Scriptural  truth  is  the  sine  qua  non 
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of  Catholicity.  This  was  the  clue  used  by  the 
early  Fathers,  (would  the  Tractarians  but  listen 
to  them,)  as  well  as  by  our  Reformers,  in 
order  to  find  out  the  Catholic  Church.  Had 
the  Tractarians  used  this  clue,  then  indeed,  when 
they  had  in  any  instance  and  during  any  period 
ascertained  that  the  outward  Church  was  speak- 
ing as  the  Catholic  Church,  they  might  have 
gone  with  safety  and  delight  and  gathered  sweet 
instruction  from  her  lips.  But  they  have  used 
a  very  different  criterion,  one  unknown  as  such 
equally  by  the  early  Fathers*  and  our  Reformers, 
— I  mean  that  of  the  apostolic  succession  in  the 
ministry.  "Apostolic  succession,"  says  the 
British  Critic,  "  is  the  outward  expression  of 
"  Church  authority"  (Ixiii.  p.  78,  n.)  In- 
stead of  distinguishing  by  the  independent  help 
and  paramount  authority  of  Scripture,  when 
the  outward  Church  coincided  with  the  general 
description  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  when 
not,  and  so  basing  church  authority  on  that  of 
Scripture,  they  have  based  it  on  that  which, 
because  possessed  by  the  corrupt  and  un-catholic 
Church  of  Rome,  has  induced  them  to  regard 
her  with  a  favourable  eye,  to  extenuate  her 
errors  and  superstitions,  to  avow  a  general  sym- 
pathy of  judgment  with  her,  and  to  repudiate 
the  judgment  and  spirit  of  our  own  Reformers, 
u  sitting,"  as  the  Bishop  of  Chester  well  ex- 
*  The  Arians  had  it  as  well  as  the  orthodox. 


pressed  it  some  years  ago,   "  in  the  Reformers' 
"seats,  traducing  the  Reformation.*' 

The  outward  Church,  when  possessed  of  the 
apostolic  succession  of  doctrine,  I  hold  to  be  an 
inestimable  blessing  to  a  country.  I  fully  agree 
in  all  that  is  said  concerning  the  improbability, 
the  miserable  chance,  an  uninstructed  man  would 
have  "  of  picking  up  his  religion  for  himself,"  as 
it  has  been  expressed,  or  of  seeking  it  in  the 
Bible.  No  thankfulness  can  be  too  great  for  the 
advantage  of  having  learnt,  while  children,  the 
Creed  and  Catechism,  and  imbibing  the  instruc- 
tion dealt  out  on  Sundays.  No  one  knows  how 
much  he  owes  to  his  early  training  in  religion. 
It  should  make  us  all  zealous  promoters  of  reli- 
gious education,  and  firm  supporters  of  the 
Established  Church.  But  still,  the  more  we 
value  the  outward  Church,  when  pure,  so  much 
the  more  we  should  prize  the  independent  and 
paramount  authority  of  Scripture,  because  it  is 
the  means  of  keeping  the  Church  pure  ;  and  we 
never  know  when  it  may  come  into  use  as  the 
appointed  barrier  against  a  torrent  of  error  and 
corruption.  The  people  (as  a  part  of  the 
Church)  must  ever  be  on  their  guard  that  they 
are  not  deprived,  or  beguiled  of  this  protection. 
They  must  be  suspicious,  whenever  they  begin 
to  hear  words  spoken  to  its  disparagement.  If 
the  Church  be  faithfully  administered,  she  will 
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not  be  afraid  to  be  tested  by  Scripture.  By 
tested,  I  mean  exposed  to  the  continual  opera- 
tion of  an  unconscious  but  effective  comparison 
of  her  practical  teaching  with  that  of  Scripture, 
in  consequence  of  the  people's  familiar  acquaint- 
ance with  it.  There  is  in  Scripture,  more  than 
in  anything-  in  the  world,  a  certain  decided 
"  tone  and  spirit."  It  would  be  strange  if  this 
were  not  the  case,  with  a  divine  book.  How 
are  men  to  catch  this  spirit,  but  by  familiar  ac- 
quaintance ?  The  Church,  then,  while  pure, 
not  only  in  her  public  documents,  but  in  her 
practical  teaching,  will  recommend  this  acquaint- 
ance. She  will  feel  that  her  own  spirit  har- 
monises with  that  of  Scripture.  But  when  she 
is  declining  from  her  purity,  and  growing  un- 
faithful to  her  Lord,  she  will  begin  to  scatter 
doubts  about  the  clearness  of  Scripture,  and  the 
danger  of  reading  it  with  open  mind.  Then  it 
is  that  the  people  ought  to  suspect  that  she  is  in 
danger  herself.  Then  they  ought  to  cling  still 
more  tenaciously  and  confidingly  to  the  Bible,  and 
to  look  into  it  more  carefully  than  was  needed 
before,  for  the  marks  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
that  if  they  find  their  Church  really  declining, 
they  may,  by  the  blessing  of  God  on  their  affec- 
tionate remonstrance,  call  her  back  to  her  state  of 
simplicity  and  purity. 

This  was  the  view  of  the  English  Reformers, 
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who  bequeathed  to  us  our  Church  as  it  is.  They 
loved  and  honoured  the  outward  Church,  (when 
set  free  from  the  unclean  embrace  of  Rome,) 
— how,  indeed,  could  they  do  otherwise  ?  they 
were  bishops  and  dignitaries  in  her  for  the  most 
part,  as  well  as  truly  pious  men  who  saw  what 
honour  the  Scriptures  give  to  the  outward 
Church  when  pure.  But  the  more  they  loved 
the  Church,  the  more  they  exalted  the  written 
Word.  They  knew  that  by  means  of  Scripture, 
under  God,  they  had  cast  out  impurity  of  doc- 
trine and  practice  ;  and  that  the  purity  they  had 
restored  could  never  be  preserved  without  pre- 
serving the  supremacy  of  Scripture.  Let  us  hear 
the  first  two  articles  of  a  Confession  of  Faith, 
drawn  up  by  several  of  our  martyr-bishops,  and 
eminent  divines,  and  "  sent  abroad  out  of  prison'' 
at  a  time  when  they  were  daily  looking  to  be 
led  forth  to  the  last  fiery  trial  of  their  faith  and 
patience,  under  the  cruel  Mary. 

"I.  That  they  believed  all  the  canonical  books  of 
"  Scripture  to  be  God's  very  Word,  and  that  it  was  to 
"  be  the  judge  in  all  controversies  of  faith, 

"  II.  That  they  believed  that  the  Catholic  Church, 
"  as  an  obedient  spouse,  followed  the  doctrines  of  this 
',  book.  And  therefore  she  was  to  be  heard  accord- 
"  ingly"  (Strype's  Eccl.  Mem.  vol.  iii.  p.  1.  Oxf.  ed.) 

Here  we  see  that  the  Catholic  Church  is  to 


be  known,  and  if  need  be,  discovered,  by  her 
agreement  with  Scripture;  and  to  be  heard  ac- 
cording to  that  agreement.  How  exactly  op- 
posite this  view  is  to  that  of  Rome  will  be  seen, 
if  we  put  in  juxtaposition  with  the  above,  the 
first  two  articles  of  Pope  Pius  the  Fourth's 
Creed.  "  I.  I  most  firmly  admit  and  embrace 
"  the  apostolical  and  ecclesiastical  traditions,  and 
"  all  other  observances  and  constitutions  of  the 
"  Church.  II.  I  admit  also  "  (how  cold,  com- 
pared with  the  "  firmly  admitting  and  embrac- 
"  ing  "  just  before  !)  "  the  sacred  Scriptures  ; 
"  according  to  that  sense  which  Holy  Mother 
"  Church,  to  whom  it  appertains  to  judge  of  the 
"  true  meaning  and  interpretation  of  Scripture, 
"  hath  held  and  still  holds."  Here  the  outward 
Church  appears  to  have  dominion  given  her 
over  Scripture.  Not  so  the  true  Catholic 
Church.  She  is,  as  our  Reformers  authorita- 
tively expressed  it  in  our  sixth  Article,  but  "the 
"  keeper  and  witness  of  Holy  Writ,"  not  its 
mistress  and  infallible  interpreter.  She  receives 
the  law  from  Scripture,  and  most  willingly 
appeals  to  it  as  her  charter  and  statute  book.* 

*  Mr.  Keble  appears  to  admit  that  the  Bible  is  the 
Church's  statute  book;  but  immediately,  as  usual,  spoils  the 
admission,  by  making  Tradition  the  common  law,  explanatory 
of  the  meaning  of  this  statute  or  written  law.  Now,  as 
every  one  knows,  the  written  law  of  the  land  is  not  ex- 
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Hear  Archbishop  Cranmer  disputing-  with  Bishop 
Gardiner  and  Dr.  Smith.  He  notices  the  art 
of  Smith  in  drawing  off  attention  from  the 
Scriptures,  and  in  endeavouring-  to  re-establish 
the  authority  of  the  Romish  Church. 

"  He  (Smith)  seeth  full  well,  that  the  more  deli- 
<c  berately  matters  be  searched  out  and  discussed,  the 
"  more  clearly  the  craft  and  falsehood  of  the  subtle 
"  Papists  will  appear.  And  therefore  he  exhorteth  all 
"  men  to  leave  disputing  and  reasoning  the  same  by  the 
"  Word  of  God,  whereby,  as  by  the  true  touchstone, 
"  all  men's  doctrines  are  to  be  tried  and  examined. 
"  But  the  truth  is  not  ashamed  to  come  to  the  light, 


plained  by  the  common  law.  It  often  opposes  and  super- 
sedes it ;  which  it  would  never  do,  if  the  common  law 
interpreted  it!  Blackstone  says  :  "Where  the  common  law 
"  and  a  statute  law  differ,  the  common  law  gives  place  to  the 
"  statute.''  It  is  only  when  the  statute  law  is  silent,  that  the 
common  law  speaks. 

Mr.  Keble's  words  are :  Our  Church  "  acknowledging 
"  Scripture  as  her  written  charter,  and  tradition  as  the 
"  common  law,  whereby  both  the  validity  and  practical 
"meaning  of  the  charter  is  ascertained,  venerates  both." 
(On  Tradition,  p.  74.) 

I  am  not  sure,  indeed,  that  by  the  word  "  charter,"  Mr. 
Keble  means  "  statute  book."  He  may  mean  that  the  great 
office  of  Scripture  is  to  give  the  Church  her  authority.  Mr. 
Newman's  article  on  Private  Judgment  in  the  same  number 
of  the  British  Critic  in  which  the  passage  from  the  article 
on  Bishop  Jewel  appeared,  seems  to  limit  the  use  of  Scrip- 
ture to  the  settling  of  this  point. 
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"  and  to  be  tried  to  the  uttermost.  ...  As  for  me, 
"  /  ground  my  belief  upon  God's  Word,  wherein  can 
"  be  no  error ;  having  also  the  consent  of  the  Primi- 
"  live  Church,  requiring  no  man  to  believe  me  fur- 
"  ther  than  I  have  God's  Word  for  me.  .  .  .  The 
"  Church  of  Christ  is  founded  not  upon  itself,  but  upon 
"  Christ  and  his  Word?  (Cranmer's  Hem.  vol.  iii.  p. 
2,  3.  Jenkyns.) 

And  again,  p.  19,  the  Archbishop  says  : 

"  Truth  it  is,  indeed,  that  the  Church  doth  never 
"  wholly  err ;  for  ever  in  most  darkness  God  shineth 
"  unto  his  elect,  and  in  the  midst  of  all  iniquity  he 
"  governeth  them  so  with  his  holy  Word  and  Spirit, 
"  that  the  gates  of  hell  prevail  not  against  them.  And 
"  these  be  known  to  him,  although  the  world  many 
"  times  know  them  not,  but  hath  them  in  derision  and 
"  hatred,  as  it  had  Christ  and  his  apostles.  This 
"  Church  is  the  pillar  of  truth,  because  it  resteth  upon 
"  God's  Word,  which  is  the  true  and  sure  foundation, 
"  and  will  not  suffer  it  to  err.  But  as  for  the  open 
"  known  Church,  and  the  outward  face  thereof,  it  is 
"  not  the  pillar  of  truth,  otherwise  than  it  is,"  (that  is, 
only  so  far  as  it  is,)  "  as  it  were,  a  register  or  treasury 
"  to  keep  the  books  of  God's  holy  will  and  testament, 
"  and  to  rest  only  thereupon,  as  St.  Augustine  and 
"  Tertullian  mean  in  the  places  by  Mr.  Smith  alleged. 
"  And  as  the  registrar  keepeth  all  men's  wills,  and  yet 
"  hath  none  authority  to  add,  change,  or  take  away 
"  anything,  nor  yet  to  expound  the  wills  farther  than 
"  the  very  words  of  the  will  extend  unto,  (so  that  he 
"  hath  no  power  over  the  will  but  by  the  will,)  even  so 
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"hath  the  Church  no  further  power  over  the  holy 
"  Scripture,  but  only  to  keep  it  and  to  see  it  observed 
"  and  kept."  Otherwise,  "it  is  not  the  pillar  of  truth, 
"  nor  the  Church  of  Christ,  but  the  synagogue  of  Satan, 
"and  the  temple  of  Antichrist,  which  both  erreth 
"  itself,  and  bringeth  into  error  as  many  as  do  follow 
"  it.  And  the  holy  Church  of  Christ  is  but  a  small 
"flock,  in  comparison  to  the  great  multitude  of  them 
"  that  follow  Satan  and  Antichrist,  as  Christ  himself 
"  saith  ;  and  the  Word  of  God,  and  the  course  of  the 
"  world  from  the  beginning  until  this  day,  hath  de- 
"  clared.  .  .  .  What  wonder  then  is  it,  that  the 
"  open  Church  is  now  of  late  years  fallen  into  many 
"  errors  and  conniptions,  and  the  holy  Church  of  Christ 
"  is  secret  and  unknown  ?  seeing  that  Satan  these  five 
"  hundred  years  hath  been  let  loose,  and  Antichrist 
"  reigneth,  spoiling  and  devouring  the  simple  flock  of 
"  Christ.  .  .  .  And  although  the  Papists  have  led 
"  innumerable  people  out  of  the  right  way,  yet  the 
"  Church  is  to  be  followed  ;  but  the  Church  of  Christ, 
"  not  of  Antichrist;  the  Church,  that  concerning  the 
"  faith,  containeth  itself  within  God's  Word,  not  that 
"  deviseth  daily  new  articles  contrary  to  God's  Word ; 
"the  Church,  that  by  the  true  interpretation  of  Scrip- 
"  ture  and  good  example  gathereth  people  to  Christ, 
"  not  that  by  wresting  of  the  Scripture,  and  evil  ex- 
"  ample  of  corrupt  living,  draweth  them  away  from 
"  Christ."  How,  under  such  "  open  Church,"  was 
the  "true  Church,' to  be  known,  but  by  previous  in- 
dependent study  and  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures  ? 

In   accordance    with    Cranmer's   language  is 

D  2 
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Bishop   Ridley's.       In    his    "  Conferences  with 
"  Latimer/'  he  says  : 

"  The  l  holy  catholic  or  universal  Church,'  which 
"  is  '  the  communion  of  saints?  the  house  of  God,  the 
"  city  of  God,  the  spouse  of  Christ,  the  body  of  Christ, 
"  the  pillar  and  stay  of  the  truth ;  this  Church  I  be- 
"  lieve,  according  to  the  creed :  this  Church  I  do  re- 
"  verence  and  honour  in  the  Lord.  But  the  rule  of  this 
"  Church  is  the  Word  of  God,  according  to  which  rule 
"we  go  forward  unto  life.  'And  as  many  as  walk 
"  according  to  this  rule,'  I  say  with  St.  Paul,  '  peace 
"  be  upon  them,  and  upon  the  Israel  of  God.'  The 
"  guide  of  this  Church  is  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  marks 
"  whereby  this  Church  is  known  unto  me  in  this  dark 
tf  world  are  these,  the  sincere  preaching  of  God's 
"  Word,  the  due  administration  of  the  sacraments, 
"  charity  and  faithful  observing  of  ecclesiastical  disci- 
"  pline  according  to  the  Word  of  God.  And  that 
"  Church  or  congregation,  which  is  garnished  with 
"  these  marks,  is  in  very  deed  that  heavenly  Jerusalem, 
"  which  consisteth  of  those  that  be  born  from  above. 
"  This  is  the  mother  of  us  all :  and  by  God's  grace 
"  I  will  live  and  die  the  child  of  this  Church.  Forth 
"  of  this,  I  grant,  is  no  salvation.  '  In  limes  past,' 
"  saith  St.  Cb.rysos.tom,  '  there  were  many  ways  to  know 
"  '  the  Church  of  Christ,  that  is  to  say,  by  good  life,  by 
" '  miracles,  by  chastity,  by  doctrine,  by  ministering 
" '  the  sacraments.  But  from  that  time  that  heresies  did 
"  '  take  hold  of  the  Churches,  it  is  only,  known  by  the 
"'  Scriptures  which  is  the  true  Church.  They  have 
"  '  all  things  in  outward  show,  which  the  true  Church 
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'"hath  in  truth.'  And  in  the  end  concludelh,  'Where- 
"  '  fore  only  by  the  Scriptures  do  we  know  which  is  the 
"  '  true  Church.'  " 

To  this  Latimer  heartily  assents. 

"Not  all  that  be  covered  with  the  title  of  the 
"  Church,  are  the  Church  indeed.  '  Separate  thyself 
"  '  from  them  that  are  such,'  saith  St.  Paul.  From 
"whom?  The  text  hath  before,  'If  any  man  follow 
"  other  doctrine.'  (J  Tim.  vi.)  You  know  the  old 
"  verses : 

"  '  Hoc  est  nescire,  sine  Christo  plurima  scire  ; 

"  '  Si  Christum  bene  scis,  satis  est,  si  caetera  nescis.' 

"  Therefore  would  St.  Paul  know  nothing  but  Jesus 
"  Christ  and  him  crucified." 

When  the  objector  says  to  Ridley, — "  That 
"  Church  which  you  have  described  to  me  is  in- 
"  visible,  but  Christ's  Church  is  visible  ;'*  Ridley 
replies  : 

"  The  Church  which  I  have  described  is  visible,  it 
"  hath  members  which  may  be  seen,  and  also  I  have 
"  before  declared  by  what  marks  and  tokens  it  may  be 
"  known,"  (those  above  mentioned  )  "  But  if  either 
"  our  eyes  are  so  dazzled  that  we  cannot  see,  or  that 
"  Satan  hath  brought  such  darkness  into  the  world 
"  that  it  is  hard  to  discern  the  true  Church  ;  that  is 
"  not  the  fault  of  the  Church,  but  either  of  our  blind- 
"  ness  or  of  Satan's  darkness.  But  yet  in  thin  most 
"  deep  darkness  there  is  one  most  clear  candle,  which 
"  of  itself  alone  is  able  to  put  away  all  dtirkness. 
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"  '  TJnj  Word  is  a  candle  unto  my  feet,  and  a  light 
"  l  unto  my  steps'"  (Ridley's  Works,  Park.  Soc.  p. 
123,  &c.) 

To  the  objection,  that  "  if  men  did  not  stand 
"  to  the  determination  of  the  greater  number  in 
"  General  Councils,  there  should  no  certain  rule 
"  be  left  unto  the  Church,  by  the  which  contro- 
"  versies  in  weighty  matters  should  be  deter- 
"  mined,"  Ridley  answers  thus :  (p.  132.) 

"  We  have  now  no  need  to  say,  Who  shall  climb 
"  into  heaven,  or,  Who  shall  go  down  into  the  depth, 
"  to  tell  what  is  needful  to  be  done  ?  Christ  hath  done 
"  both,  and  hath  commended  unto  us  the  word  of 
"  faith,  which  also  is  abundantly  declared  unto  us  in 
"  his  Word  written ;  so  that  hereafter,  if  we  walk 
"  earnestly  in  this  way,  to  the  seaching  out  of  the  truth, 
"  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  but  through  the  certain  bene- 
u  fit  of  Christ's  Spirit  which  he  hath  promised  unto 
"  his,  we  may  find  it,  and  obtain  everlasting  life. 
"''Should  men  ask  counsel  of  the  dead  for  the  living  ?' 
"  saith  Isaiah.  Christ  sendeth  them  that  be  desirous  to 
"  know  the  truth  unto  the  Scriptures,  saying,  '  Search 
"  the  Scriptures.'  .  .  .  Christ  would  have  the 
"  Church  his  spouse  in  all  doubts  to  ask  counsel  at  the 
"  Word  of  his  Father.  .  .  .  But  that  all  men 
"  should  meet  together,  out  of  all  parts  of  the  world, 
tf  to  define  of  the  articles  of  our  faith,  I  neither  find 
"  it  commanded  of  Christ,  nor  written  in  the  word  of 
"  God." 

I  quote  these   passages  from   our  leading  Re- 
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formers,  not  as  carrying  any  weight  with  my 
opponents,  but  to  show  my  readers  in  general 
that  there  is  no  doubt  what  the  Reformers 
thought,  concerning  the  mode  by  which  the 
Church  Catholic  was  to  be  discerned.  There  is 
nothing  here  of  apostolic  succession,  nothing  of 
catholic  consent,  nothing  of  tradition.  Arid 
why  ?  Did  they  despise  or  undervalue  these  ? 
No  ;  they  valued  them  in  their  place.  But  they 
knew  that  apostolic  succession  of  doctrine  was 
no  inseparable  companion  of  apostolic  succession 
of  ministry.  They  saw  that  catholic  consent, 
that  is,  universal  agreement,  existing  in  the 
outward  Church,  was,  looking  at  all  the  times 
since  Christ,  as  much  a  consent  in  error  as  in 
truth.  They  were  well  aware  of  the  limited 
extent  of  tradition, — how  large  its  promises,  but 
how  small  its  performance, — and  what  a  poor 
support  it  would  be  fur  faith,  if  we  had  not  the 
Scriptures.  They  loved  the  Fathers,  but  they 
would  not  exalt  them  into  inspired  and  infalli- 
ble teachers,  or  even  into  witnesses  whose  word 
was  not  to  be  freely  compared  with  that  of  the 
Apostles,  and  estimated  accordingly.  "  The 
"  Fathers,",  said  Latimer,  "  have  weeds  as  well 
"as  herbs  in  them  ;  and  the  Papists  for  the 
"  most  part  throw  away  the  herbs,  and  take  the 
"  weeds."  The  Tractarians  are  unhappily  in- 
clined to  follow  their  example.  Our  Reformers, 
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as  Latimer's  words  lead  us  to  expect,  sifted  the 
Fathers.  They  applied  to  them  the  one  sure 
touchstone,  which  alone  reveals  the  truth  where- 
ever  it  exists — the  written  Word.  Of  course, 
I  am  here  speaking-  of  those  things  concerning 
which  Scripture  speaks  (for  it  is  silent  on. 
many  points  relating  to  the  Church,)  and  speaks 
clearly, — I  mean  the  essential  and  fundamental 
points  of  belief  on  which  our  salvation  depends. 
I  cannot  refrain  from  fortifying  the  sentiments 
of  our  Reformers  on  this  important  point,  What 
is  the  Catholic  Church  ?  by  quoting  Bishop 
Jeremy  Taylor.  Taylor,  I  need  hardly  say,  is 
one  of  those  "  sound  divines  of  the  seventeenth 
"  century,"  as  they  have  been  called,  who  have 
been  supposed,  but  most  erroneously  supposed, 
to  lend  their  sanction  to  the  Tractarian  opinions. 
Could  I  but  hope  to  influence  any  of  the  Tracta- 
rians  by  the  authority  of  this  great  divine,  for 
whom  they  profess  so  much  respect,  to  retrace 
the  many  false  steps  they  have  taken  in  conse- 
quence of  their  one  false  step  with  respect  to 
the  Catholic  Church,  how  happy  should  I  be ! 
I  might  then  reciprocate  with  cheerful  hope  the 
wish  expressed  by  the  writer  of  the  "  Explana- 
tion," that  as  this  controversy  proceeds  there 
may  result  "  a  somewhat  better  understanding 
"between  us."  But  as  long  as  we  do  not  start 
from  the  same  point,  as  long  as  we  are  seeking 
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the  truth  in  different  directions,  as  long  as  \ve 
are  consulting-  different  oracles,  (mine,  I  may 
boldly  say,  divine,  his  human,)  there  can  be  no 
prospect  of  approximation.  As  the  lines  di- 
verge, every  forward  step  will  but  separate  us 
further  from  each  other.  My  fear  for  him  and 
his  friends  is,  that  if  they  continue  to  advance  in 
the  line  they  have  chosen,  they  will  ere  long 
arrive  at 

"  That  Serbonian  bog, 
"  Where  armies  whole  have  perished." 

Jeremy  Taylor,  in  the  second  part  of  his  "Dis- 
suasive from  Popery,"  in  the  chapter  "  On  the 
Church,"  speaks  as  follows  : 

"  If  any  part  of  mankind  will  agree  to  call  the  uni- 
"  versality  of  professors  by  the  title  of  The  Church, 
"  they  may  if  they  will ;  any  word  by  consent  may  sig- 
"  nify  anything :  but  if  by  the  Church  we  mean  that 
"  society  which  is  really  joined  to  Christ,  which  hath 
"  received  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  is  heir  of  the  pro- 
"  mises  and  the  good  things  of  God,  which  is  the  Body 
"  of  which  Christ  is  the  Head,  then  the  invisible  part 
"  of  the  visible  Church,  that  is,  the  true  servants  of 
"  Christ  only  are  the  Church ;  that  is,  to  them  only 
"  appertains  the  Spirit  and  the  truth,  the  promises  and 
"  the  graces,  the  privileges  and  advantages  of  the  Gospel. 
"  .  .  .  .  Now  besides  the  evidence  of  the  thing  itself 
"  and  the  notice  of  it  in  the  Scripture,  let  me  observe, 
"  that  this  very  thing  in  itself  is  part  of  the  article  of 
"  faith  ;  for  if  it  be  asked,  What  is  the  Catholic  Church  ? 
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*'  the  Apostles'  Creed  defines  it — it  is  The  Commu- 
"  nion  of  Saints :  '  I  believe  the  Holy  Catholic  Church, 
"  that  is,  the  Communion  of  Saints/  the  conjunction  of 
"  all  them  who  heartily  serve  God  through  Jesus  Christ : 
"  the  one  is  indeed  exegetical  of  the  other,  as  that  which 
"  is  plainer  is  explicative  of  that  which  is  less  plain, 
"  but  else  they  are  but  the  same  thing  ;*  which  appears 
"  also  in  this,  that  in  some  creeds  the  latter  words  are 
"  left  out,  and  particularly  in  the  Constantinopolitan,  as 
"  being  understood  to  be  in  effect  but  another  expression 

"  of  the  same  article St.   Austin  spends  two 

"  chapters  in  affirming  that  they  only  who  serve  God 
"  faithfully  are  the  Church  of  God.  '  I  do  not  speak 
"  *  rashly,'  he  says,  *  when  I  say,  some  are  so  in  the 
"  '  House  of  God,  that  they  are  that  very  House  of  God 
"  '  which  is  said  to  be  built  upon  a  rock,  which  is  called 
"  'the  only  dove,  the  fair  spouse  without  spot  or  wrin- 
"  '  kle,  &c.  This  is  the  house  which  hath  received  the 
"  'keys  and  the  power  of  loosing  and  binding  :  whoso- 
"  'ever  shall  despise  this  house,  let  him  be  as  a  heathen 
"  and  a  publican.'  " 

And  again  Taylor  says  : 

"  That  this  Church  is  catholic,  it  does  not  mean  by 

"  any  distinct  existence This  Catholic  Church 

"  cannot  fail;  that  is,  all  particular  churches  shall 
"  not  fail" — (the  true  servants  of  Christ  must  have 
a  Church  visible  in  which  to  be  whilst  on  earth,  to 
partake  of  the  sacraments,  and  public  worship) — "there 
"  is  no  Church  Catholic  really  distinct  from  all  particu- 
"  lar  churches  ;  and  therefore  there  is  no  promise  made 

*  Ridley's  View,  it  will    be  seen  from  p.  36,  coincides 
with  this. 
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"  to  a  Church  in  the  capacity  of  being  catholic  or  uni- 
"  versal,  for  that  which  hath  no  distinct  being  can  have 
"  no  distinct  promises  ;  but  the  promises  are  made  to 
"  all  churches  and  every  church,  only  there  is  this  in 
"  it,  if  any  church  of  one  denomination  shall  be  cut 
"  off,  other  branches  shall  stand  by  faith,  and  still  be  in 
"  the  vine.  The  Church  of  God  cannot  be  without 
"  Christ  their  Head,  and  the  Head  will  not  suffer  His 
"  Body  to  perish.  Thus  I  understand  the  meaning  of 
"  the  Church's  being  the  pillar  and  ground  of  the  truth. 
"Just  as  we  may  say  human  understanding  and  the  ex- 
"  perience  of  mankind,  is  the  pillar  and  ground  of  true 
"  philosophy  ;  but  there  is  no  such  abstracted  being  as 
"  human  understanding,  distinct  from  the  understanding 
"  of  all  individual  men." 

May  I  be  excused  if  I  spend  a  few  words  in 
endeavouring-  to  make  Taylor's  meaning  in  this 
place  more  clear  ?  I  fear  people  will  say,  If  the 
Catholic  Church  is  the  communion  of  Saints, 
and  no  eye  but  that  of  God  can  infallibly  dis- 
cern who  are  the  true  saints,  to  what  purpose  is 
it  to  talk  about  the  Catholic  Church  at  all — about 
a  thing  which  "has  no  distinct  existence?" 
Now  I  think  that  the  Bishop's  illustration  from 
"the  human  understanding,"  will  admirably 
explain  this.  He  means,  that  "  the  Catholic 
Church"  is  to  all  and  each  of  the  particular 
churches  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  what  "  the 
human  understanding"  is  to  all  and  each  of 
the  particular  understandings  of  men.  No  par- 
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ticular  Church  can  say,  •"  I  am  the  Catholic 
Church,"  any  more  than  a  particular  man  can 
say,  *'  My  understanding-  is  the  human  under- 
standing." We  may  affirm  things  very  truly, 
intelligibly,  and  conveniently,  concerning  the 
Catholic  Church,  just  as  we  may  concerning  the 
human  understanding,  without  meaning  that 
either  the  one  or  the  other  "  has  a  distinct  exist- 
ence," apart  from  all  particular  churches,  or  all 
individual  men.  We  shall  mean  that  when  par- 
ticular churches  are  in  a  pure  and  healthy  state, 
such  and  such  will  be  their  speaking  and  acting, 
which  is  the  Catholic  Church's  speaking  and  act- 
ing, known  to  us  from  the  word  of  God;  as  we 
shall  mean,  that  when  individuals  do  and  say  so 
and  so,  they  display  the  human  understanding 
in  greater  or  less  perfection,  as  is  known  to  us 
by  our  own  reason  and  the  consent  of  all  who 
have  watched  the  working  of  the  human  mind. 
Sometimes  we  see  the  human  understanding 
clouded  in  individuals — sometimes  lost — some- 
times shining  in  great  splendour,  as  in  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  or  Pascal.  Whenever  we  have  the 
happiness  to  see  a  man  worthy  of  our  confidence, 
we  go  to  him  with  great  delight ;  as  we  go,  for 
instance,  to  Newton  to  hear  him  instruct  us  in 
the  wonderful  laws  that  God  has  made  to  govern 
the  material  universe,  or  in  those  not  less  won- 
derful, scarce  tangible  and  yet  most  certain,  rela- 
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tions  of  quantities  and  numbers  which  he  first 
unfolded.  So  when  we  are  privileged  to  see  the 
presence  of  the  Catholic  Church  (blessed  sight! 
the  most  blessed  this  world  can  afford,)  in  the 
decrees  and  acts  of  some  particular  Church,  we 
betake  ourselves  to  the  teaching  of  that  Church 
with  joy  and  confidence,  we  deliver  up  our 
hearts  and  minds  to  be  warmed,  enlightened,  and 
edified,  we  sit  down  to  hear  the  Scripture  en- 
larged upon,  illustrated,  explained,  and  practi- 
cally enforced.  Yet  we  keep  the  Scripture  in 
our  hands  ;  as  it  was  the  clue  and  standard  by 
which  we  were  led  to  confide,  more  or  less,  in  a 
particular  Church,  so  it  is  still  the  measure  which 
we  do  not  cease  to  apply,  lest  our  confidence 
should  be  misplaced.  Just  as  when  we  sit  at  the 
feet  of  a  man  like  Newton,  we  do  not  part  with 
our  reason  and  our  general  notion  of  what  the 
human  understanding  is  and  how  it  should  work 
— we  do  not  so  implicitly  trust  our  mighty  mas- 
ter, but  that  we  occasionally  discern  (as  the 
history  of  that  great  man  shows  us  we  may  in 
him)  a  temporary  weakness, — painfully  remind- 
ing us,  that  grand  as  the  human  understanding 
is,  were  it  ever  exhibited  unobscured  by  human 
passion  and  human  infirmity,  yet  its  actual  ex- 
hibition can  only  be  in  individual  man  ;  "  it  has 
no  distinct  existence,"  separate  from  the  subject 
in  which  it  resides ;  and  can  never  therefore  be 
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seen  in  full  perfection  till  man  shall  cease  to  be 
what  he  is,  a  creature  injured  by  the  Fall,  no 
less  in  his  faculties  than  in  his  affections. 

Let  no  one,  then,  say  that  the  "  Catholic 
Church"  is  a  mere  notion  or  phantasy,  incapable 
of  a  practical  use.  Far  from  it.  I  feel  that  in 
our  own  Reformed  Church  we  have  the  peculiar 
privilege  of  seeing  it  realised.  Would  the 
clergy  but  preach,  and  pray,  and  live,  with  one 
heart  and  mind,  up  to  the  spirit  of  our  Articles, 
Homilies,  and  Liturgy — would  they  but  tread  in 
the  steps  and  exhibit  the  "tone  and  temper"  of 
those  blessed  men  the  Reformers — (who  had  they 
lived  in  the  Romish  Church,  would  have  been 
long  ago,  and  with  perfect  truth,  called  "Saints,") 
— would  they  but  show  that  the  firmest  Protestants 
are  the  best  Catholics,  and  that  never  since  the 
very  first  century  has  there  been  so  much  real 
Catholicism  displayed  in  any  particular  Church, 
as  in  our  Reformed  Church — then  would  our 
full  happiness  be  known,  and  Christianity  be 
honoured  in  the  eyes  of  men.  And  why  do  I 
believe  in  this  ?  Because  I  have  been  taught 
from  my  infancy  to  read  the  Bible,  with  prayer 
for  the  enlightening  Spirit  of  its  Author,  and  the 
more  I  have  read  it  and  endeavoured  to  walk  by 
its  light,  the  more  I  feel  the  harmony  of  our 
Articles,  Homilies,  and  Liturgy  with  it. 

"Are  you  persuaded,"  it  is  said  to  the  candi- 
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date  for  priest's  orders  in  our  Ordination  Ser- 
vice, "  that  the  holy  Scriptures  contain  suffici- 
"  ently  all  doctrines  required  of  necessity  for 
"  eternal  salvation,  through  faith  in  Christ,  and 
"  are  you  determined  out  of  the  Scriptures  to 
"instruct  the  people  committed  to  your  charge, 
"  and  to  teach  nothing-  as  required  of  necessity 
"  to  eternal  salvation  but  that  which  you  shall  be 
"  persuaded  may  be  concluded  and  proved  by  the 
"  Scriptures  T*  "  Will  you  be  ready  with  all 
"  faithful  diligence  to  banish  and  drive  away  all 
"  erroneous  and  strange  doctrines  contrary  to 
"  God'sWordl"  "Will  you  be  diligent  in  prayers 
"and  in  reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and 
"  in  such  studies  as  help  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
"same,  laying  aside  the  study  of  the  world  and 
"  the  flesh  ?"  "  Will  you  be  diligent  to  frame  and 
*'  fashion  your  own  selves  and  your  families, 
"  according'  to  the  doctrine  of  Christ  ?"  — 
What  exhortations  are  these,  in  the  shape  of 
interrogations!  What  a  regard  for  the  Scrip- 
tures do  they  display  !  What  a  disregard  of  all 
else  in  comparison  !  Helps,  indeed,  the  priestly 
student  may  use,  and  should  use,  in  proportion 
to  his  zeal  to  acquire  knowledge  ;  but  helps  to 
what  ?  "  To  the  knowledge  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures !"  To  this  everything  must  tend.  The 
Scriptures  alone  are  to  be  held  up  to  the  view  of 
the  people.  The  doctrines  preached  as  essential 
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(and  surely  the  preacher's  mouth  will  be  filled 
with  essential  doctrines — he  will  not  trifle  with 
perishing1  souls,)  are  to  be  "  concluded  and 
proved  by  the  Scriptures."  The  daily  life  and 
example  of  the  pastor  is  to  be  "  framed  and 
fashioned  according  to  the  doctrines  of  Christ." 
"  Erroneous  and  strange  doctrines  contrary  to 
God's  word,"  are  to  be  u  banished  and  driven 
away.''  Could  our  Church  do  more  than  she  has 
here  done, — in  a  service  meant  for  the  priests  not 
for  the  people, — to  evince  her  deep  adoring  reve- 
rence for  the  written  Word,  the  fountain  of 
spiritual  life  and  health  for  herself  and  all  her 
members  ?  Well  may  the  Tractarians,  after  dis- 
paraging the  Scriptures,  as  insufficient  of  them- 
selves to  teach  or  establish  any  vital  truth,*  feel  a 

*  "  The  Bible"  says  Mr.  Newman,  "  does  not  carry  with 
it  its  own  interpretation."  Let  us  hear  Archbishop  Tenison 
and  St.  Athanasius  in  direct  reply  to  this.  "  The  Faith  of  the 
"  Reformed  has,  by  some  of  the  Roman  persuasion,  been 
"  called  Biblism,  and  they  themselves  Biblists.  And  these 
"  they  look  upon  as  names  of  honour,  though  they  were  in- 
"  tended  as  marks  of  infamy  by  the  inventors  of  them  :  for 
"  it  is  both  a  safe  and  a  worthy  practice  to  take  for  their  rule 
"  the  Word  of  God  rather  than  the  word  of  man.  That  was 
"  the  rule  which  Christ  left  to  his  Church,  and  the  judicious 
"  and  sincere  Christians  of  all  ages  have  governed  themselves 
"  by  it,  for  they  have  believed  as  St. Athanasius  did,  '  That 
"  '  the  Holy  and  Divine  Scriptures  are  OF  THEMSELVES  suffi- 
"  '  dent  for  showing  the  truth'  "  (Introduction  to  "Popery 
not  founded  on  Scripture.") 
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discrepancy  between  their  spirit  and  that  of  our 
Church!  Well  may  they  desire  "a  radical  change," 
and  strive  to  infuse  a  new  "  tone  and  spirit !" 
Well  may  many  of  their  young  converts,  in- 
tended for  orders,  shrink  from  taking  upon  them 
vows  so  hard  to  reconcile  with  their  new  opi- 
nions !  Let  me  beg  those,  who  think  that 
Tractarianism  may  be  shown  to  be  not  wholly 
irreconcileable  with  the  doctrine  of  our  Church, 
carefully  to  consider  the  Ordination  Services 
and  that  for  the  Consecration  of  Bishops,  and 
see  whether  this  is  possible.  And  let  them  con- 
sider also  whether  the  Tractarian  way  for  secur- 
ing the  affections  and  allegiance  of  the  people  be 
a  better  one  than  the  way  enjoined  in  those  ser- 
vices. What  spectacle  is  there  more  beautiful  than 
that  of  a  faithful,  diligent  priest,  and  a  well- 
taught,  pious,  affectionate  congregation  ?  What 
authority  more  real  and  abiding  than  that  which 
the  Church  exercises  through^ ^representative  ? 
What  need  to  speak  to  the  people  of  her  own 
excellence  and  the  power  committed  to  her, 
when  both  are  thus  felt  and  acknowledged  by  every 
heart  ?  To  live  and  preach  up  to  our  ordination 
vows  would  do  more  to  place  the  Church  beyond 
the  reach  of  all  her  enemies,  than  a  thousand 
Oxford  Tracts  or  sermons  on  apostolical  succes- 
ion  and  the  duty  of  implicit  submission.* 

*  Dr.  Wiseman,    in  his  sermons  at  Moorfields,  lays  down 
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Catholicity,  then,  it  appears  from  what  has 
gone  before,  is  not  to  be  ascertained  by  some- 
thing merely  outward — though  it  may  happen 
that  something  outward  will  generally  accom- 
pany it  and  evidence  its  presence  :  as  humanity 
does  not  consist  in  having  the  look  and  speech 
of  a  man,  and  yet  is  ever  accompanied  by  "  the 
"human  face  divine "  in  the  subject  in  which  it 
resides.  Catholicity  in  its  essence  is  the  posses- 

implicit  submission  to  the  outward  Church,  as  the  only 
test  of  Catholicity.  "It  is  impossible  for  any  man  to  be 
"  brought  to  the  Catholic  religion  or  to  adhere  to  it,  upon  any 
"principle  whatever,  without,  in  the  act  of  entering  it,  em- 
*'  bracing  and  identifying  with  his  conscience  and  conviction, 
"  the  fundamental  principle  of  Catholicity.  For  no  one  is, 
"  or  can  be  a  Catholic,  but  by  his  entire  submission  to  the 
"authority  of  his  Church." 

Some  may  say — "  what  harm  in  entire  submission  to  such  a 
Church  as  ours  ?"  A  sufficient  answer  to  this  would  be,  that 
we  ought  not  to  require  what  God  has  not  authorizedus  to  re- 
quire, and  then  ask,  what  harm  ?  But  we  may  see  the  harm. 
"  Entire  submission"  would  prepare  the  way  for  the  speedy 
triumph  of  Tractarianism,  which  has  great  charms  for  those 
who  love  absolute  power.  How  long  would  our  Church  de- 
serve entire  submission  after  that?  The  eleventh  Article 
would  immediately  be  to  all  intents  and  purposes  expunged. 
Justification  by  works,  the  Tractarian  doctrine,  would  then 
be  the  doctrine  of  our  Church.  To  say  nothing  of  the 
other  Romish  doctrines  that  would  flow  in.  There  would  be 
nothing  left  worth  fighting  for  against  Rome.  "  Entire  sub- 
mission" to  any  Church,  however  pure  at  the  moment,  would 
soon  be  the  entire  ruin  of  that  Church's  purity. 
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sion  of  the  mind  of  the  saints — it  is  that  which 
unites  us,  if  we  are  united,  to  the  communion  of 
saints.  The  word  Catholic  is  therefore  (though 
not  found  in  Scripture)  a  most  useful  word  ;  it 
serves  to  remind  us  of  our  union  with  the  Body 
of  Christ^  as  the  word  Christian  does  with  Christ 
the  Head.  And  the  old  saying-  of  the  Father, 
"  My  name  is  Christian,  and  my  surname  Ca- 
"  tholic,"  is  one  which,  with  this  interpretation, 
every  true  son  of  our  Church,  every  faithful  Pro- 
testant, whose  religion  is  more  than  a  mere 
negation  of  Romanism,  would  heartily  adopt. 
Catholicity  is  ascertainable  by  Scripture  alone. 
With  this  lamp  in  his  hand,  the  learned  may 
safely  visit  the  wide  field  of  antiquity — with  this 
he  may  read  the  works  of  the  fathers — with  this 
he  may  enter  the  councils  where  the  bishops  and 
presbyters  of  old  were  assembled — sometimes  he 
may  find  there  a  light  shining  like  that  which 
he  holds,  and  then  he  rejoices,  and  his  faith  is 
strengthened  by  the  communion  with  saints  of 
early  days,  and  by  their  testimony  to  the  truth, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  first  Nicene  Council :  but 
sometimes  the  light  he  holds  reveals  nothing  but 
darkness,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Council  of  Arimi- 
num,  where  Arianism  was  countenanced,  or  of 
tho  second  Nicene  Council,  where  image- worship 
was  established.  How  would  he  be  able  without 
Scripture  to  distinguish  between  these  cases  ? 

E  -2 
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The  Arian  would  tell  him  that  the  Council  of 
Ariminum  was  a  General  Council,  held  within 
forty  years  of  the  first  Nicene  one,  and  attended 
by  a  larger  number  of  bishops  and  presbyters. 
The  Romanist  would  contend  for  the  authority 
of  the  second  Council  of  Nice,  as  a  general  and 
infallible  Council,  on  the  same  ground  that  he 
does  for  that  of  the  first.     But  the  light  of  Scrip- 
ture reveals  the   truth,   and   confutes  both  the 
Arian  and  the  Romanist.     "  General  Councils," 
says  our  twenty-first  Article,  "  may  err"     The 
Council  of  Ariminum,  and  the  second  of  Nice, 
have  erred,  says  the  Scripture  by  its   opposition 
to  both.     Here  we  see  the  unspeakable  value  of 
Scripture,  as  the  lamp  which  the  learned  must 
take  with  him,  when  he  examines  the  decrees  of 
Councils,  the  works  of  Fathers,  and  the  "  tone 
"  and  spirit"  of  Churches.     And  the  ordinary 
Christian,  who  is  neither  enabled  nor  called  to 
go  back  to  past  times,  must  use  this  lamp  to  judge 
of  the  state  of  his  own  Church,  the  Church  in 
which  he  lives.     By  this  he  must  test  her  Catho- 
licity.    Habitually  reading   the   Scriptures,  and 
under  the  Divine  blessing  imbibing  their  spirit, 
he  will,  if  she  is  in  a  right  state,  love  her  more 
and  more,  and   with   deep  filial  reverence  and 
gratitude  receive  the  instructions  of  her  faithful 
ministers,  and  cheerfully  obey  her  outward  ordi- 
nances.    He  will  be  thankful  that  he  lives  in  a 
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Church  like  ours,  fashioned  after  the  primitive 
model ;  but  he  will  be  still  more  thankful  that 
he  lives  in  a  Church  reformed  and  purified  from 
unscriptural  pollutions,  and  glorying  in  her  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  word  of  God  as  the  only 
sure  foundation  of  her  teaching. 

The  writer  of  the  "  Explanation"  says  little  on 
the  subject  of  the  "  Catholic  Church."  He  avoids 
grappling  with  the  chief  principles  involved  in 
the  dispute  between  us,  and  this  amongst  the 
number.  It  suits  him  better  to  be  discursive,  and 
to  let  his  principles  be  taken  for  granted.  There 
is,  however,  a  passage  (p.  65)  in  explanation  of 
what  occurs  in  the  article  on  Jewel,  "  We  cannot 
"  stand  where  we  are,"  &c.,  which,  though  short, 
is  decisive. 

"  An  advance  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word,  it  will 
"  be,  when  the  Church"  (that  is, '  the  National  Church,1) 
"  shall  come  to  robe  herself  in  her  ancient  garments  of 
"  beauty,  and  be  recognized  as  the  guide  of  our  devo- 
"  tions,  and  the  arbiter  of  our  faith.  We  shall,  as  we 
"  proceed,  go  farther  in  Catholicism  than  we  now  do," 
&c.  (The  remainder  of  the  pas'sage  would  lead  us  astray 
from  the  present  point.) 

Here  we   recognise  the   "  fons  mali"  of  the 
Tractarians: — the  Church  made  the  arbiter  of 
faith! — Cahtolicism   determined    by    antiquity, 
(only  not  that  of  the  Scriptures  !)    But  if  my  op- 
ponent says  little  on  the   nature  of  the  Catholic 
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Church,  the  writings  of  his  party  contain  abun- 
dance. Apostolic  succession  is  the  mark  by  which 
they  determine  the  Catholic  Church,  and  anti- 
quity and  tradition  are  the  source  from  which 
they  affirm  that  she  draws  Catholic  truth.  Mr. 
Newman  says  : 

"  We  consider  the  Church  as  a  witness,  a  keeper  and 
"  witness  of  Catholic  tradition,  and  in  this  sense  in- 
"  vested  with  authority,  just  as  in  political  matters  an 
"  ambassador  possessed  of  instructions  from  his  govern- 
"  ment  would  speak  with  authority."  (Lect.  on  Ro- 
manism, &c.  p.  329.) 

Observe  the  words,  "  a  keeper  and  witness  of 
Catholic  tradition" — they  are  exactly  opposed  to 
those  of  our  Church  in  the  twentieth  Article, 
where  "  the  Church"  is  called  "  a  keeper  and  wit- 
ness of  Holy  Writ."  Nothing  can  more  distinctly 
mark  the  contrariety  between  Mr.  Newman's 
basis  of  Church  authority  and  that  which  our 
Church  lays  down.  Observe,  also,  that  the 
"  Church"  is  supposed  to  bear  that  relation 
to  "  Tradition"  which  an  ambassador  does  to  his 
government.  What  becomes,  then,  of  the  supre- 
macy of  Scripture  ?  Has  Scripture,  in  his  theory, 
authority  over  tradition  ?  Oh  no  !  "  Scripture  is 
"  interpreted  by  tradition,  tradition  verified  by 
"  Scripture"  (p.  336.)  The  last  words  might 
seem  a  saving  clause — but  who  is  thus  to  verify 
tradition?  The  "Church?" — No! — she  is  under 
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its  "government," — she  receives  her  "instruc- 
tions" from  it,  as  an  ambassador  does — it  is  not  for 
her  to  judge  of  her  instructions,  but  to  execute 
them.  Private  judgment,  then  ?t — intolerable  sup- 
position ! — "  If  the  Church,"  says  Mr.  Newman, 
"  does  not  claim  any  gift  of  interpretation  for  her- 
"  self  in  the  high  points  in  question,  much  less 
"  does  she  allow  individuals  to  pretend  to  it. 
"  Explicit  as  our  Articles  are  in  asserting  that 
"  the  doctrines  of  faith  are  contained  and  must 
"  be  pointed  out  in  Scripture,  yet  they  give  no 
"  hint  that  private  persons  may  presume  to  search 
"  Scripture  independently  of  external  help,  and 
*'  to  determine  for  themselves  what  is  saving.* 
"  The  Church  has  a  prior  claim  to  do  so,  but 
"  even  the  Church  asserts  it  not,  but  hands  over 
"  the  office  to  Catholic  antiquity.'"  (p.  331.)  And 
still  more  decisively  does  he  repel  private  judg- 
ment, when  he  tells  us,  that  "  When  the  sense  of 
"  Scripture,  as  interpreted  by  reason,  is  contrary 
"  to  the  sense  given  to  it  by  Catholic  antiquity, 
"  we  ought  to  side  with  the  latter."  (p.  162.) 
There  is  no  one,  then,  left  to  verify  by  Scripture 

*  It  is  a  matter  of  thankfulness  in  the  present  crisis  to 
hear  the  Bishop  of  London  in  his  recent  Charge  using  the 
following  plain  Anti-tractarian  language : — "  The  implement 
"  with  which  the  hidden  secrets  of  God  are  to  be  dug  out  of 
"  His  Word,  is  not  Tradition,  but  a  plain  and  rightly  informed 
"  understanding,  guided  by  an  honest  and  good  heart." 
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the  interpretation  of  Tradition — the  "  Church" 
will  not  do  it,  and  she  will  not  allow  others.  The 
verification  becomes  an  impossibility — the  men- 
tion of  it  a  mockery — and  Tradition  interprets 
Scripture  without  let  or  hindrance!  In  fact,  after 
all  that  Mr.  Newman  says  of  the  Church  being 
under  the  "government"  of  tradition,  it  turns 
out  that  she  is  practically  supreme  and  infallible. 
"  Both  we  and  the  Romanists,"  he  says,  "  hold 
"  that  the  Church  Catholic  is  unerring  in  its  de- 
"  clarations  of  faith  or  saving  doctrine"  (p.  259.) 
And  again,  "  Our  controversy  with  Romanists 
"  turns  more  upon  factst  than  upon  first  prin- 
"  ciples"  (p.  50.)  Now  we  know,  from  a  quota- 
tion I  have  lately  given  from  Dr.  Wiseman,  what 
is  the  very  first  principle  of  Romanism  -"  entire 
"submission"  to  the  outward  Church  j  in  other 
words,  practical  acknowledgment  of  its  infalli- 
bility. Dr.  Pusey  confirms  Mr.  Newman's  and 
Dr.  Wiseman's  declaration  on  this  point,  by  tell- 
ing us  in  his  "  Letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Oxford," 
that  "  we  owe  .  .  .  to  the  decisions  of  the  Church 
"  universal,  faith"  And  Mr.  Keble  lays  down 
another  "first  principle"  on  which  the  Romanists 
rely  in  support  of  their  authority  :  "  Apostolical 
"  or  episcopal  grace  is  by  God's  ordinance  the 
"  guardian  of  sound  doctrine."  ("  On  Tradition," 
p.  44.)  The  Romanists  boast  that  they  have  this 
"  apostolical  grace,"  arising1  from  the  apostolic 
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succession  in  perfection  in  their  Church.  If  the  two 
necessarily  go  together,  it  will  be  difficult,  then,  to 
deny  their  claim  to  our  submission.  And  thus 
the  tests  and  marks  which  the  Tractarians  use  to 
find  out  the  Catholic  Church,  and  the  degree  of 
obedience  we  owe  to  it,  will  in  the  end,  unless 
people  in  general  be  more  clever  in  drawing  nice 
distinctions  than  we  are  justified  in  expecting 
them  to  be,  lead  the  disciples  of  the  Tractarians 
to  sacrifice  the  small  remainder  of  their  reason  on 
the  shrine  of  "  implicit  obedience,"  by  joining 
that  Church  which  claims  to  herself  the  glorious 
title  of  "  the  Mother  and  Mistress  of  all  the 
Churches,"  and  shows  a  succession  of  bishops 
reaching  up  to  St.  Peter  himself.* 

*  To  give  the  latest  expression  of  the  views  of  the  Tracta- 
rians on  Tradition,  as  something  independent  of  Scripture, 
and  equal  to  it  in  fact,  the  British  Critic  of  last  April  may  be 
consulted.  In  an  article  on  Archbishop  Whately's  Essays — 
(more  personal  than  argumentative) — they  say  :  "  thefunda- 
"  mental  tenet"  (their  own  italics)  "  which  doctrinally"  (their 
own  again)  "  is  at  the  root  of  our  difference,  is  this ;  that 
"  there  is  altogether  sufficient  evidence,  independently  of  the 
"  Scriptures"  (their  italics  again,)  "  that  the  apostles  taught, 
"  a*  divine  and  necessary,  certain  doctrines,  and  inculcated  as 
"  essential  certain  practices."  (This  lays  a  foundation  for  the 
essential  necessity  of  episcopacy,  and  cuts  off  all  non-episcopal 
communions  from  the  Church  of  Christ.)  Again,  they  sup- 
pose the  Archbishop  (or  "Dr.  Whately,"  as  they  prefer  calling 
him)  to  express  his  sentiments  thus  :  '  The  traditionary  sys- 
'  tern  is  very  unlike  tJte  scriptural,  therefore  I  will  not  examine 
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The  words  "  Catholic  consent"  are  high- 
sounding  words,  and  the  rule  of  Vincentius  Liri- 
nensis  is  a  very  captivating  one,  ascribing  infal- 
lible truth  to  whatever  essential  doctrine  has  been 
held  "  by  all,  in  every  place,  and  at  all  times," 
(which  ascription  is  just,  for  the  word  "  all" 
includes  the  communion  of  saints,  who  of  course 
can  never  have  lost  the  truth.)  But  when  we 
come  to  the  practical  application  of  these  grand 
words  and  this  imposing  rule,  we  find  it  very 

'  into  its  evidence,  but  at  once  reject  it.'  Supposing  this  to 
be  a  correct  statement  of  the  Archbishop's  view,  how  do  they 
meet  it  ?  By  denying  that  the  traditionary  system  is  very 
unlike  the  scriptural?  No — but  by  saying,  'What  then?  — 
"  not  one  whit  more  unreasonable  should  WE  be,  if  for  the  same 
"  reason  we  rejected  the  books  of  Scripture"  Is  not  this 
declaring  that  Tradition  has  as  great  a  claim  on  our  reve- 
rence, d  priori,  as  Scripture  ?  Is  not  this  a  leaf  taken  out 
of  the  book  of  the  Trent  Decrees,  where  it  is  said,  that  the 
two,  Tradition  and  Scripture,  are  to  be  regarded  with  equal 
affection  and  veneration,  "  pari  pietatis  aftectu  et  venera- 
"  tione  ?"  Bishop  Marsh,  in  his  "  Comparative  View,"  lays 
it  down  as  the  leading  distinction  between  our  Church  and 
that  of  Rome,  that  our  Church  has  but  a  single  rule  of  faith, 
Holy  Scripture,  whilst  the  Romish  has  a  double  rule,  Scrip- 
ture and  Tradition.  Now  the  Tractarians  do  not  hesitate  to 
avow  that  they  have  this  double  rule.  "  Scripture  and  Tra- 
"  dition  taken  together  are  the  joint  rule  of  faith."  (Tract  78, 
p.  2.)  The  same  is  said  in  the  same  distinct  manner  by 
Mr.  Newman  in  his  Lectures  on  Romanism,  p.  334,  and  by 
Mr,  Keble  in  his  Sermon  on  Tradition,  p.  82. 
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limited.     Let  us  hear  what  Jeremy  Taylor  says 
of  Catholic  consent. 

"  Protestants  are  not  renouncers  of  tradition,  for  we 
"  allow  all  Catholic  traditions  that  can  prove  themselves 
"  to  be  such  ;  but  we  finding  little  or  nothing, — except- 
"  ing  this,  that  the  Bible  is  the  Word  of  God,  and  that 
"  the  Bible  contains  all  the  will  of  God  for  our  salva- 
"  tion,  all  doctrines  of  faith  and  life, — little  or  nothing 
"  else,  I  say,  descending  to  us  by  an  universal  tradition, 
"  therefore  we  have  reason  to  adhere  to  Scripture,  and 
"  renounce  all  pretence  of  tradition  of  any  matters  of 
"  faith  not  plainly  set  down  in  the  Bible."  (Introd.  to 
second  Part  of  Dissuasive.) 

Bishop  Stillingfleet  speaks  thus  of  the  rule  of 
Vincent : 

"  Wise  men  who  have  thoroughly  considered  it, 
"  though  in  general  they  cannot  but  approve  of  it,  so  far 
"  as  to  think  it  highly  improbable  that  there  should  be 
"  antiquity,  universality,  and  consent,  against  the  true 
"  and  genuine  sense  of  Scripture,  yet  when  they  con- 
"  sider  this  way  of  Vincenlius,  with  all  those  cautions, 
"  restrictions,  and  limitations  set  down  by  him,  (1.  i. 
tf  c.  39,)  they  are  apt  to  think  that  he  hath  put  men  to 
"  a  wild-goose  chase  to  find  out  anything  according  to 
"  his  rules,  and  that  St.  Augustine  spoke  a  great  deal 
"  more  to  the  purpose  when  he  spake  concerning  all  the 
u  writers  of  the  Church — '  That  although  they  had 
"  never  so  much  learning  and  sanctity,  he  did  not  think 
"  it  true  because  they  thought  so,  but  because  they  per- 
"  suaded  him  to  believe  it  true,  either  from  the  authority 
"  of  Scripture,  or  some  probable  reason.' "  (Works, 
vol.  iv.  p.  270.) 
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It  should  be  known  by  those  persons  who  in- 
cline to  Tractarianism  in  order  that  they  may 
have  what  they  consider  a  surer  footing1  on  which 
to  rest  their  faith,  than  that  of  Scripture,  that 
when  Mr.  Newman's  own  language  comes  to  be 
narrowly  inspected,  it  holds  out  little  promise  of 
satisfying  their  want.  They  will  find  that  to  shift 
the  ground  from  Scripture  to  Catholic  consent  will 
be  only  a  loss  of  security.  "  Both  Romanists  and 
"  ourselves,"  he  says,  "  maintain  as  follows  :  that 
"  WHATEVER  DOCTRINE  the  primitive  ages  unani- 
"  mously  attest,  whether  by  consent  of  fathers, 
"  or  by  councils,  or  by  the  events  of  history,  or 
"  by  controversies,  or  in  whatever  way ;  what- 
"  ever  may  fairly  and  reasonably  be  considered 
"  to  be  the  universal  belief  of  those  ages ;  is  to 
"  be  received  as  coming  FROM  THE  APOSTLES." 
(Rom.  p.  62.)  We  see  at  once,  that  the  lan- 
guage in  this  passage,  from  being  precise  and 
positive  at  first,  becomes  hesitating  and  depre- 
catory at  last,  appealing  to  "  fairness  and  rea- 
"  sonableness."  And  yet  this  concerns  matters 
which  are  not  those  of  discipline  only,  but  of 
doctrine, —  apostolic  doctrine.  So  much  does 
Mr.  Newman  feel  this  himself,  that  he  has  the 
candour  to  confess  :  "  *  You  speak/  it  may  be 
"  urged  against  me,  *  of  the  Church  Catholic,  of 
"  the  Church's  teaching,  and  of  obedience  to  the 
"  Church.  What  is  meant  by  the  Church  Catholic 
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"  at  this  day?  Where  is  she  ?  What  are  her  local 
"  instruments  and  organs  ?  How  does  she  speak  T 
"...  Whatever  truth  there  is  in  these  remarks, 
"  still  I  cannot  allow  that  what  I  have  been  above 
"  drawing  out  is,  therefore,  a  mere  tale  of  other 
"  times,  when  addressed  to  those  who  are  really 
"  bent  on  serving  God  as  well  as  they  can" 
(p.  319.)     This  is  very  humble  language,  and 
should  conciliate  favour,  if  he  was  speaking  of 
corroborating  the  truths  of  Scripture  by  a  fair 
and  reasonable  investigation  of  antiquity,  or  hold- 
ing up  Church   authority  to  the  extent  of  de- 
manding ready  and  affectionate  obedience  when 
her  members    have   no   cause  or  disposition    to 
doubt  her  scriptural  purity,    (for  surely  if  God 
keeps  her  right  in  the  main  points,  we  may  trust 
that   He   has   given    her  wisdom   in   the  minor 
ones,)— but  when  he  is  proposing  to  us  grounds 
of  faith,  this  language,  "  Whatever  truth  there  is 
"  in  these  remarks,   still  I  cannot  allow,"  &c., 
is  wholly  out  of  place.     We  have  more  of  the 
same  wavering  style  in  another  passage,  where 
he  confesses  that  he  feels  hard  pressed  by  the 
argument  of  the  Romanists,  that  his  general  view 
favours  their  claim  to  infallibility.     Theirs  was 
the  outward  Church  in  Europe  for  many  ages — 
Why  is  Church  authority  and  infallibility  to  be 
restricted  to  this  or  that  particular  age  ?    What 
right  have  the  Tractarians  to  submit  their  reason 
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to  the  Church's  teaching  in  one  century,  and  not 
in  another — the  Church  all  the  time  retaining-  the 
apostolic  succession,  "  the  guardian  of  sound 
"  doctrine?"  To  this  he  replies  by  a  supposi- 
tion of  his  own.  He  suggests  that  the  Church 
"  may  have  forfeited  in  a  measure  her  original 

"  privileges We  shall  find,  I  think,  in  the 

"  New  Testament,  that  the  promise  to  her  was 
"  suspended,  more  or  less,  upon  a  condition, 
"  which  for  many  centuries  she  has  actually 
"  broken.  This  condition  is  unity."  (p.  243.) 
Now,  however  we  may  be  disposed  to  regard  dis- 
union as  betokening  the  want  of  God's  blessing, 
(but  the  want  may  be  in  those  from  whom  separa- 
tion is  made,  not  in  those  who  may  be  compelled  to 
separate,)  still  Mr.  Newman's  solution  of  this 
tremendous  difficulty  in  his  system,  is  but  an 
"  I  think,"  and  "  it  may  be,"  and  *'  more  or  less." 
These  are  poor  defences  to  stand  upon,  in  a  point 
of  the  very  first  practical  importance,  which,  in 
fact,  involves  the  Faith.  Suppose  Mr.  Newman's 
thoughts  should  change — suppose  the  promise  of 
infallibility  should  appear  to  him  to  be  tf  sus- 
pended," not  "  more  or  less,"  but  less  and  less, 
on  the  "condition"  he  mentions — suppose  his 
doubts  of  the  claim  of  the  Church  of  Rome  to  a 
full  share  of  the  promise  should  grow  "  small  by 
"degrees,  and  exquisitely  fine,"  till,  like  Mr.  Sib- 
thorpe's,  they  vanish  into  nothing — where  will  he 
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then  be,  and  whither  will  he  lead  his  followers  ? 
My  opponent  says  in  his  "  Explanation,"  at  the 
close  of  it : — "  How,  it  may  be  said,  will  it  be 
"  possible  to  move  along  the  line  of  Catholicism" 
(such  as  the  Tractarians  call  by  that  name)  "  with- 
"  out  coming  to  Rome  at  last?  Now  it  is  a  mere 
"truism  to  say  that  so  far  as  Rome  is  Catholic," 
(and  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  far  she  is  not  so, 
according  to  their  definition,)  "we,  in  proportion 
"  as  we  become  so,  must  tend  towards  her."  But 
can  Englishmen  in  general  thus  coolly  contem- 
plate such  a  possibility  ?  Can  they  be  so  deceived 
as  to  enter  on  a  course  which  the  very  persons 
who  invite  them  to  enter  on  it  tell  them  may  have 
such  a  termination  ?  My  opponent  says  :  "  It 
"  must  surely  be  right  to  try  and  recover  Catholic 
"  principles  at  any  rate"  (his  own  italics.)  But 
ought  we  not  to  be  quite  sure  of  the  value  of 
these  principles,  before  we  run  the  risk  of  paying 
such  a  price  ?  Is  language  like  Mr.  Newman's 
calculated  to  assure  us  ?  Do  we  not  see  that  the 
whole  is  a  theory — a  theory  so  like  that  of  Rome, 
which,  he  says,  "  as  a  beautiful  theory  must,  as  a 
"  whole,  ever  remain,"  (Rom.  p.  42,)  that  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  one  will  not  inevitably  run 
into  the  other  ?  Is  the  purity,  nay,  the  existence, 
of  a  Church  like  that  of  England,  to  be  ventured 
on  a  cast  of  the  die?  Are  we  to  trifle  with  a 
Church  which  is  of  such  infinite  value  to  this 
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country,  and  to  the  world  at  large,  as  a  witness 
at  once  for  episcopal  order  and  scriptural  truth, 
by  asking-  such  questions  as,  How  many  of  the 
Fathers  constitute  a  sufficient  number  to  be  taken 
for  all?  which  is  just  what  the  following  passage 
from  Mr.  Newman  amounts  to.  "  The  rule  of 
"  Vincent  is  not  of  a  mathematical  or  demonstra- 
"  tive  character,  but  moral,  and  requires  practical 
"judgment  and  good  sense  to  apply  it.  For  in- 
"  stance,  what  is  meant  by  being  taught  'always?' 
"  .  .  .  .  And  does  the  consent  of  Fathers  require 
"  us  to  produce  the  direct  testimony  of  every  one 
11  of  them  ?  How  many  Fathers,  how  many  places, 
"  how  many  instances,  constitute  a  fulfilment  of 
"the  test  proposed?" — (i.e.  amount  to  "omni- 
"  bus,  ubique  et  semper"}  (Rom.  p.  68,  &c.) 
God  be  praised,  that  our  faith  in  the  great  doc- 
trines of  the  gospel  does  not  rest  on  the  answer 
to  be  given  to  such  questions  as  these  ! 

And  what  reason,  or  shadow  of  a  reason,  is 
given,  why  we  should  revert  to  TRADITION,  after 
it  had  been  so  formally  rejected  by  our  Reform- 
ers,* as  a  ground  of  faith  ?    "  The  obscurity  of 
"  Scripture"  is  the  reason  alleged.  "  The  need  of 

*  The  language  of  the  Homily  on  Holy  Scripture  becomes 
plainer  than  usual  on  this  subject,  through  their  extreme 
earnestness.  "  Let  us  diligently  search  for  the  well  of  life 
"  in  the  books  of  the  New  and  Old  Testament,  and  not  run 
"  to  the  stinking  puddles  of  men's  traditions." 
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"  tradition,"  says  Mr.  Newman,  the  Coryphaeus 
of  the  whole  party,  "  arises  only  from  the  OB- 
"  SCURITY  OF  SCRIPTURE."  (p.  393.)  Tractarian- 
ism,  then,  as  I  have  said  before,  takes  its  rise 
entirely  from  distrust  of  the  Scriptures.  And 
whence  this  distrust  ?  Because  they  see  so  many 
wrong  opinions  which  profess  to  be  founded  on  the 
words  of  Scripture.  But  could  they  expect  to  see 
it  otherwise  ?  Scripture  contains  a  moral  code* 
and  can  we  think  that  men  who  refuse  to  change 
their  habits  and  submit  to  its  discipline,  will  not 
strain  its  meaning  to  shelter  themselves  if  pos- 
sible ?  Scripture  reveals  God,  as  He  is  to  us  in 
Christ.  Can  we  expect  that  hearts  not  given  to 
God,  and  minds  that  ask  not  for  His  enlightening 
help,  will  see  the  truth  of  the  mysteries  so  re- 
vealed ?  And  if  they  see  them  not,  will  they  not 
deny  that  they  are  there  ?  But  I  am  using  lan- 
guage of  my  own,  when  I  had  far  better  use  that 
of  Jeremy  Taylor.  Much  as  I  have  quoted  from 
him  already,  I  confide  in  my  readers  that  they 
will  rejoice  in  one  quotation  more. 

"  That  the  Scriptures  do  not  contain  in  them  all 
"  things  necessary  to  salvation  is  the  fountain  of  many 

"  great  and  capital  errors From  this  principle,  as 

"  it  is  promoted  by  the  fanatics,  they  derive  a  wander- 
"  ing,  unsettled  religion,  supplying  the  insufficiency  of 

"  Scripture  by  an  inward  Word From  this  very 

"  same  principle,  as  it  is  promoted  by  the  Papists,  they 
"  derive  a  religion  imperious,  interested,  and  tyrannical. 
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"  For  as  the  fanatics  supply  the  insufficiency  of  Scrip- 
"  ture  by  the  Word  internal,  so  do  the  Roman  doctors 

"  by  the  authority  of  the  Church To  him,  there- 

"  fore,  that  shall  ask,  How  shall  we  interpret  and  un- 
"  derstand  the  Scriptures  ?  I  shall  give  that  answer 
"  which  I  have  learned  from  those  Fathers,  whose  testi- 
"  mony  I  have  alleged  to  prove  the  fulness  and  suffi- 
"  ciency  of  Scripture.  For  if  they  were  never  so  full, 
"  yet  if  they  were  a  sealed  fountain,  and  the  waters  of 
"  salvation  do  not  issue  forth  to  refresh  the  souls  of  the 
"  weary,  full  they  may  be  in  themselves,  but  they  are 
"  not  "sufficient  for  us,  nor  for  the  work  of  God  in  the 
"  salvation  of  man.  But  that  it  may  appear  that  the 
"  Scriptures  are  indeed  written  by  the  hand  of  God,  and 
"  therefore  no  way  deficient  from  the  end  of  their  design, 
"  God  hath  made  them  plain  and  easy  to  all  people  that 
"  are  willing  and  obedient.  So  St.  Cyril :  *  To  them 
"  that  are  conversant  in  the  Scriptures  as  they  ought, 
"  nothing  is  difficult?  It  is  our  own  fault,  our  preju- 
"  dice,  our  foolish  expectations,  our  carnal  fancies,  our 
"  interests  and  partialities,  that  make  the  Scriptures  dif- 
"  fault.  The  apostles  did  not,  would  not,  could  not, 
"  understand  their  Lord  and  Master,  when  he  told  them 
"  of  his  being  put  to  death :  they  looked  for  some  other 
"  thing,  and  by  that  measure  they  would  understand 
"  what  was  spoken,  and  by  nothing  else.  The  Fathers 
"  say,  that  in  things  in  which  our  salvation  is  con- 
"  cerned,  the  Scriptures  need  no  interpreter,  but  a  man 
"  may  find  them  out  himself  by  himself— •'  Ut  per  se 
tl  quisque  discere  possit  ea  quae  dicuntur,  ex  sola  lec- 
"  tionej  says  St.  Chrysostom.  And  to  the  same  purpose 
"  St.  Cyril  Alex. :  '  The  Divine  Scripture  is  sufficient  to 
"  make  them  who  are  educated  in  it  wise  and  most 
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"  approved,  and  having  a  most  sufficient  understanding. 
"  And  therefore  they  need  no  other  teacher.'  There  is 
"  no  question  but  there  are  many  places  in  the  Divine 
"  Scriptures,  mysterious,  intricate,  and  secret ;  but  these 
"  are  for  the  learned,  not  for  the  ignorant;  for  the  curious 
"  and  inquisitive,  not  for  the  busied  and  employed,  and 
"  simple ;  they  are  not  the  repositories  of  salvation,  but 
"  instances  of  labour,  and  occasions  of  humility,  and 
"  arguments  of  forbearance  and  mutual  toleration,  and 

"  an   endearment  of  reverence   and  adoration." 

"  Hie  way  of  the  ancient  and  primitive  Church  was  to 
"  expound  the  Scriptures  by  the  Scriptures.*  ....  So 
"  St.  Austin :  '  The  Holy  Spirit  hath  magnificently  and 

*  So  Cranmer,  in  his  Disputation  with  Harpsfield  at  Oxford, 
says,  "  I  wonder  you  attribute  so  little  to  the  diligent  reading 
"  of  the  Scriptures,  and  conferring  of  places"  And  Latimer, 
in  his  "  Conferences  with  Ridley,"  sums  up  St.  Augustine's 
sentiments,  thus :  "  The  circumstances  of  the  Scriptures  en- 
"  lighten  the  Scriptures,  and  so  one  Scripture  doth  expound 
"  another  to  a  man  that  is  studious,  well  willing,  and  often 
"  calling  upon  God  in  continual  prayer,  who  giveth  His 
"  Holy  Spirit  to  them  that  desire  it  of  Him."  The  second 
part  of  the  Homily,  on  the  Knowledge  of  Holy  Scripture, 
says  :  "  Humility  needeth  to  fear  no  error.  For  humility  will 
"  only  search  to  know  the  truth  ;  it  will  search,  and  will  bring 
"  together  one  place  with  another,"  &c.  There  is  a  very 
strong  passage  in  one  of  Bishop  Horsley's  Charges,  recom- 
mending the  use  of  the  marginal  references  in  the  Bible  to 
the  unlearned,  in  order  that  they  may  become  what  the 
Bishop  does  not  scruple  to  term  learned  in  divinity,  merely 
by  comparison  of  Scripture  with  Scripture. 

But  all  this  is  what  the  Tractarians  would  call  horribly 
Protestant ! 

F  2 
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"  wholesomely  qualified  the  Holy  Scriptures,  that  in  the 
"  more  open  places  provision  is  made  for  our  hunger, 
"  and  in  the  obscure  places  there  is  nothing  tedious. 
"  For  there  is  scarce  anything  drawn  from  those  obscure 
"  places,  but  the  same  in  other  places  may  be  found 
"  spoken  most  plainly.'  Bellarmine  observes,  that  St. 
"  Austin  uses  the  words  '  scarce  anything?  meaning  that 
"  though  by  plainer  places  most  of  the  obscure  places 
"  may  be  cleared,  yet  not  all.  And  truly  it  is  very  pro- 
"  bable  that  St.  Austin  did  mean  so.  But  then  if  there 
ft  be  any  obscure  places  that  cannot  be  so  enlightened, 
"  what  is  to  be  done  with  them  ?  St.  Austin  says,  that 
"  '  in  such  places,  let  every  one  abound  in  his  own  sense, 
"  and  expound  as  well  as  he  can — quse  obscure  vel  am- 
"  bigue  vel  figurate  dicta  sunt,  quisque  sicut  voluerit 
"  interpretetur  secundum  pen  sum  suum.'  (De  Unitate 
"  Eccl.*)  But  yet  still  he  calls  us  to  the  rule  of  plain 
"  places.  The  plain  places  of  Scripture  are  the  way  of 
"  expounding  the  more  obscure,  and  there  is  no  other 
"  so  apt  and  so  certain"  .  .  .  .  "  After  all  this,  I  deny 
"  not  but  there  are  many  other  external  helps.  God 
"  hath  set  bishops  and  priests,  preachers  and  guides  of 
"  our  souls  over  us,  and  they  are  appointed  to  teach 
"  others  as  far  as  they  can,  and  it  is  to  be  supposed  they 
"  can  do  it  best ;  but  then  the  way  for  them  to  find  out 
"  the  meaning  of  the  obscure  places  is  that  which  I  have 
"  described  out  of  the  Fathers,  and  by  the  use  of  thai 

*  What  a  pity  it  is  that  the  Tractarians  do  not  read  and 
quote  Augustine  "  On  the  Unity  of  the  Church,"  instead  of 
continually  quoting  with  such  high  respect  the  Romanist 
Moehkrs  recent  work  with  that  title.  Would  not  antiquity 
content  them  ? 
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"  means  they  will  be  best  enabled  to  teach  others." 
The  Bishop  adds :  "  If  any  man  can  find  a  better  way 
"  than  the  Fathers  have  taught  us,  he  will  very  much 
"  oblige  the  world  by  declaring  it,  and  giving  a  solid 
"  experiment  that  he  can  do  what  he  undertakes." 
(Here  is  a  challenge  to  the  Tractarians  !)  Then  he  con- 
cludes his  chapter  thus :  "  I  end  with  the  words  of 
"  St.  Austin :  '  Nolo  humanis  documentis  sed  divinis 
"  oraculis  Ecclesiani  demonstrari.  IF  YOU  INQUIRE 

"  WHERE  OR  WHICH  IS  THE  CHURCH,  FROM  HUMAN 
"  TEACHING,  YOU  SHALL  NEVER  FIND  HER  ;  SHE  IS  ONLY 
"  DEMONSTRATED  IN  THE  DlVINE  ORACLES."  * 

The  preceding  quotations  are  taken  from  the 
chapter  in  Taylor's  "Dissuasive  from  Romanism," 
headed,  "  The  Sufficiency  of  the  Holy  Scriptures 
"  to  salvation,  which  is  the  great  foundation  and 
"  ground  of  the  Protestant  religion :" — a  head- 
ing, every  word  of  which  I  recommend  to  the 
special  attention  of  the  Tractarians,  written  as  it 
is  by  one  whom  they  venture  sometimes  to  ap- 
peal to.  What  would  the  Bishop  have  thought  of 
"  unprotestantizing  the  National  Church  ?"  What 
would  he  have  said  of  a  system,  professing  to 
ground  itself  upon  the  Fathers,  (or  that  professed 
this  till  of  late,)  and  nevertheless  repudiating,  if 
not  in  words,  yet  in  reality,  that  principle  in 

*  The  frequent  quotations  from  St.  Augustine  in  the 
writings  of  our  Reformers  and  old  Divines,  seem  to  confirm 
the  Spanish  proverb,  "  There  was  never  good  olio  without 
"  bacon,  nor  good  sermon  without  St.  Austin." 
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which  they  unanimously  agreed,  the  sufficiency 
of  Scripture  f 

In  what  has  gone  before,  the  reader  may  have 
observed,  there  have  been  three  distinct  yet  kin- 
dred principles  unavoidably  mingled  and  inter- 
woven. 1.  That  Holy  Scripture  is  the  sole  crite- 
rion of  the  true  Catholic  Church.  2.  That  it 
contains  fully  and  clearly  whatever  is  necessary 
to  be  known  and  believed  for  the  salvation  of  the 
soul.  And  3.  That  men  must  have  the  right  to 
judge  of  what  it  declares.  Without  the  latter 
two,  the  first  would  be  of  little  use.  Scripture 
would  be  an  insufficient  criterion,  or  a  merely 
nominal  one. 

Now  how  has  my  adversary  dealt  with  the 
great  principle  of  the  SUFFICIENCY  OF  SCRIPTURE 
— the  cardinal  one  of  the  Reformation — by  which 
the  long  reign  of  Tradition  was  overthrown, 
wherever  the  Reformation  was  embraced — and  the 
power  of  Popery  (as  Ranke  has  shown)  brought 
within  a  little  of  utter  destruction  ?  He  has  dis- 
posed of  it,  by  not  mentioning  it  at  all  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  his  pamphlet !  Was  there 
no  "  explanation"  to  be  given  on  this  point,  on 
which  I  laid  so  much  stress  in  the  "  Plea  ?" 
Did  I  not  consider  it  the  main  point,  attacked  on 
one  side  and  defended  on  the  other  ?  Did  I 
not  say — 
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"  We  hesitate  not  to  assert,  our  present  contest  is, 
"  above  all  things,  in  behalf  of  the  Bible,  in  behalf  of 
"  its  sufficiency  and  man's  liberty  to  judge  of  its  con- 
"  tents.  This  is  the  ark  of  God  that  must  go  with  us  to 
"  the  battle.  This  is  the  treasure  we  have  to  defend — 
"  the  charter  of  our  salvation."  (Plea,  p.  94.) 

It  is  not  for  me  to  pronounce  why  he  declines 
a  direct  encounter  with  this  subject  of  the  suffi- 
ciency of  Scripture.  But  I  must  complain  of  the 
indirect  effect  of  his  silence.  He  puts  forward 
the  topic  of  *  liberty  of  mind  and  conscience,'  as  if 
I  had  said,  *  Our  battle  is  solely  for  liberty' — 
irrespective  of  its  use  in  securing  to  us  the  know- 
ledge of  scriptural  truth.  Now,  I  can  assure  the 
reader,  who  may  not  have  seen  the  "  Plea,*' 
I  am  no  Quixotic  admirer  of  "  liberty,"  as  the 
"  Explanation"  would  lead  him  to  think — ready 
to  prick  forth  and  break  a  lance  out  of  pure  love 
to  freedom  and  independence,  and  such  like, 
without  respect  to  the  good  to  be  derived  from 
them  to  the  Church  and  the  souls  of  men.  I 
have  no  wish  to  encourage  the  feeling  (too  pre- 
valent already,  and  likely  to  be  more  so  when 
Tractarianism  shall  come  to  be  better  known, 
and  shall  drive  persons  into  one  excess  to  avoid 
another)  of  individuality  in  Christians.  Chris- 
tians are  members,  not  only  of  Christ,  but  of  the 
Body  of  Christ  also,  and  should  by  all  lawful 
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means  be  reminded  of  this  as  much  as  possible. 
But  it  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  body  that 
the  particular  members  should  in  some  things 
have  full  liberty  of  independent  action — and 
there  is  quite  as  much  evil  in  the  extreme  by 
which  the  individual  character  of  a  member  of 
Christ  is  merged  in  the  corporate  one  of  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Church,  as  in  that  by  which  the  cor- 
porate is  forgotten  and  lost  in  the  individual. 
The  right  of  private  judgment  in  matters  of  faith 
is  an  indispensable  subsidiary  to  the  principle  of 
the  sufficiency  of  Scripture.  And  out  of  love  to 
his  fellow-Christians,  out  of  a  true  brotherly 
catholic  feeling,  and  from  a  sense  of  his  duty  to 
the  Church,  the  individual  Christian  is  bound 
to  keep  his  mind  and  heart  open  to  the  plain 
sense  and  force  of  Scripture.  How  knows  he, 
what,  in  perilous  or  dark  times,  God  may  do  by 
him  for  the  Church  f  How  could  Luther  have 
foreseen  what  he  was  called  to  effect,  when  he 
first  wielded  Scripture  against  Indulgences  ?  I 
must  protest,  therefore,  against  being  held  up  to 
view,  as  a  wild  and  reckless  lover  of  the  abstract 
principle  of  freedom,  whether  mental  or  spiritual, 
in  the  following  manner. 

"  You  consider  the  Reformation,  English  as  well  as 
"  foreign,  to  have  operated  beneficially  upon  the  Church, 
"  not  (sic)  in  correcting  specific  errors  and  abuses,  but 
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"  in  having  obtained  a  general  recognition  throughout 
"  Europe  of  the  right  of  private  judgment,  and  the 
"  essential  liberty  of  conscience."  (Expl.  p.  13.) 

I  must  altogether  deny  this — though  I  would 
not  for  a  moment  accuse  the  writer  of  wilful  mis- 
representation. To  make  good  the  denial,  I  must 
be  permitted  to  quote  a  few  passages  from  the 
"  Plea." 

Plea,  p.  14.  "  It  is  a  point  of  which  we  fully  recog- 
"  nise  the  importance,  that  our  Reformed  Church  is  not 
"  Anew  Church,  formed  at  the  Reformation  ;  it  was  but 
"  reformed.  It  was  cleansed,  PUKIFIED,  regenerated. 
"  The  spirit  of  Romanism  was  cast  out.  The  intolerant, 
"  tyrannical  principles  of  Rome,  which  opened  the  door 
"  to  the  unchecked  and  unlimited  admission  of  errors 
"  in  doctrine  and  corruptions  in  practice,  were  ex- 
"  changed  for  the  tolerance  and  PURITY  which  charac- 
"  terise  the  Church  as  it  exists." 

Surely  here  the  purifying  effect  of  the  Refor- 
mation is  plainly  and  thankfully  mentioned. 
And  if  the  tolerance  and  liberty  introduced  are 
also  mentioned  and  rejoiced  in,  it  is  because  they 
were  partly  the  cause  and  partly  the  effect  of  this 
purification. 

Plea,  p.  16.  "  Are  they'''  (the  Tractarians)  "incapa- 
"  ble  even  of  discerning  the  form  and  features  of  those 
"  great  principles  on  which  the  Reformation  proceeded — 
"  freedom  of  conscience  and  the  right  of  private  judg- 
"  ment  ?"  (This  alludes  to  the  parenthesis,  "  If  any 
"  such  there  be,"  which  the  writer  used  with  regard  to 
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the  principles  of  the  English  Reformation.)  "  No, 
"  they  are  well  aware  of  the  existence  and  the  dignity 
"  of  these  great  principles.  But  it  is  part  of  their  tac- 
"  tics  to  undermine  people's  reverence  for  things  hither- 
"  to  highly  esteemed,  by  perpetually  speaking  of  them 
"  with  scoffs  and  insinuations.  .  .  .  Let  them,  how- 
"ever,  ridicule  freedom  of  conscience  and  private 
"judgment  as  they  will — let  these  sacred  rights  be 
"  abused  by  those  who  profess  them,  as  they  may — they 
"  are  invaluable  privileges,  for  which  we  must  unceas- 
"  ingly  and  fearlessly  contend." 

This  last  sentence  is  quoted  in  the  "  Explana- 
tion," in  company  with  two  others,  to  prove  the 
charge  against  me.  But  had  the  very  next  sen- 
tence been  quoted,  this  could  not  have  been 
done. 

"  Without  them" — (the  rights  and  privileges  just 
mentioned,)  "  a  flood  of  error  and  corruption  might 
"  again  overflow  the  land." 

It  will  be  clear  from  these  last  words,  in  what 
way  I  considered  the  Reformation  to  have  ope- 
rated beneficially,  and  that  it  was  because  "it 
corrected  specific  errors  and  abuses,"  and  be- 
cause it  was  likely  to  prevent,  by  means  of  free- 
dom of  conscience  and  the  right  of  private  judg- 
ment, the  re-establishment  of  what  is  corrected. 

One  of  the  other  sentences  quoted  from  the 
"  Plea,"  on  which  the  assertion  is  founded,  that 
I  disregard  the  purifying  effect  of  the  Reforma- 
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tion,  as  part  of  its  beneficial   operation,   is  the 
following:  (Explanation,"  p.  14.) 

"  The  undoubted  liberty  of  conscience  and  inalienable 
"right  of  private  judgment  ....  the  original  (sic) 
"  principles  of  the  Reformation,  of  which  the  British 
"  Critic  denies  the  existence." 

I  have  copied  this  professed  quotation  exactly, 
that  I  may  show  how  it  differs  from  what  I  really 
said.  To  show  this,  and  to  prove  how  anxious 
I  was  to  connect  the  right  of  private  judgment 
with  the  sufficiency  of  Scripture,  and  never  to 
look  at  the  one  without  remembering  the  other, 
I  must  give  an  extract  of  considerable  length. 

Plea,  p.  17.  "  Our  Church  is  not  afraid  of  putting 
"  into  the  hands  of  the  people  those  Scriptures  which 

" '  are  able  to  make  men  wise  unto  salvation.' 

"  She  is  so  sure  of  the  conformity  of  her  doctrines  and 
"  teaching  to  the  written  Word,  that  she  desires  nothing 
"  more  than  that  all  men  of  humble  and  candid  mind 
"  and  competent  ability  and  learning,  should  ascertain 
"  for  themselves  the  fact.  Her  language  to  her  children 
"  is,  '  Prove  all  things,  hold  fast  that  which  is  good.1 
"  She  feels  that  this  appeal  to  the  Scriptures,  as  the 
"  only  source  of  divine  truth,  through  whatever  channel 
"  it  may  be  received,  TOGETHER  WITH  this  acknowledg- 
"  ment  of  the  right,  nay,  (as  Dr.  Hawkins  calls  it,)  the 
"  duty,  of  private  judgment  in  individuals  who  can  go 
"  to  that  source  and  satisfy  themselves  that  what  they 
"  have  received  has  been  drawn  from  it,  is  her  strength. 
"  It  is  the  guarantee  of  her  continuance  and  the  palla- 
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"  diuin  of  her  power.      Our  glorious  sixth  Article  is  the 
"  full  recognition  of  the  great  principles  of  which  we  are 
"  speaking,    the   principles  of  the  Reformation.      At- 
"  tempts  have  been  made  by  the  Tractarians  to  neutra- 
"  lize  the  effect  of  the  sixth  Article  by  connecting  with 
"  it  the  twentieth,  in  such  a  way  as  would  make  it  a  mere 
"fraud  and  mockery.     Such  attempts   to   destroy   its 
"  force  are  futile.     In   asserting  the  '  authority  of  the 
"  Church  in  controversies  of  faith,'  the  twentieth  Article 
"  does  but  assert  what  no   one  who  has  not  already 
"  ceased  to  belong  to  her  would  deny,  the  respect  due  to 
"  her  collective  wisdom  from  individuals  in  all  cases 
"  where  there  is  doubt  and  difficulty,  and  the  right  she 
"  as  a  community  possess  of  determining  what  shall  be 
"  taught,  so  as  to  ensure  uniformity  of  doctrine  within 
"  its  pale.      (See  Bishop  Marsh's  Comparative  View, 
"  chap,  viii.)     If '  authority'  meant  more  than  this, — if  it 
"  meant  that,  after  all,  the  Church  has,  some  truths, 
"  '  vital  truths,'  to  communicate,  independent  of  Scrip- 
"  lure, — if  it  amounted  to  a  declaration  that  though  a 
"  man  may  have  the  Scriptures  in  his  hand  and  call 
"  them  his  rule  of  faith,  yet  he  must  not  in  any  case 
"judge  of  their  sense  for  himself,  as  he  values  not  merely 
"  his  Church-membership  but  his  soul, — then  why  was 
"  not  this  momentous  limitation  mentioned  in  the  sixth 
"  Article  ?  Why  was  it  reserved  for  an  Article  so  far  se- 
"  parated  from  it  as  the  twentieth  ?     Would  the  Trac- 
"  tariaus  have  acted  thus,  had  they  compiled  the  Arti- 
<<  cles  ?  Would  they  not  have  made  it  a  part,  and  a  priu- 
"cipal  part,  of  the  sixth  Article  itself?       Shall  we  call 
"  the  common  sense,  or  honesty,  of  the  Reformers  so 
"  grievously  in  question,  as  to  suppose  that  they  would 
"  first  make  a  solemn  acknowledgment  of  the  principle 
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"  of  religious  liberty,  and  then  unwittingly  or  surrepti- 
"  tiously  withdraw  it  ?  Let  us  not  so  wrong  those  clear- 
"  sighted,  high-minded,  and  holy  men,  who  were  at  least 
<(  above  all  suspicion  of  anything  childish  or  anything 
"  mean.  Let  us  take  the  Magna  Chartaofour  Church 
"  in  its  plain,  simple  meaning.  '  Holy  Scripture  con- 
"  taineth  all  things  necessary  to  salvation,  so  that  what- 
"  soever  is  not  read  therein  nor  may  be  proved  thereby 
"  is  not  to  be  required  of  any  man  to  be  believed  as  an 
**  article  of  the  faith  or  be  thought  requisite  or  neces- 
"  sary  to  salvation?  How  lamentable  must  be  the 
"  blindness  of  those  who  do  not  see,  and  still  more  of 
"  those  who  will  not  see,  any  clear  or  noble  principles  in 
"  this  declaration,  whereby  the  Church  refuses  to  im- 
"  pose  chains  on  the  minds  and  consciences  of  men,  in- 
"  viting  them,  indeed,  into  her  communion,  confident 
"  that  she  has  the  truth  of  Scripture  to  give  them, 
"  holding  up  the  creeds  and  the  early  councils  to  their 
"  acceptance,  on  the  ground  of  their  conformity  to 
"  Scripture,  but  still  refusing  to  identify  her  pale  with 
"  the  pale  of  salvation ;  rejecting  those  from  her  com- 
"  munion  who  deny  her  essential  doctrines,  yet  leaving 
"  them  to  answer  for  themselves  to  God  for  the  ex- 
"  ercise  of  their  undoubted  liberty  of  conscience,  and 
"  their  inalienable  right  of  private  judgment.  So 
"  much  for  those  principles  of  the  Reformation — not  any 
"  vague,  rash  principles  of  latter  growth,  be  it  well  ob- 
"  served — not  any  ultra-Protestantism — but  the  great 
"  original  principles  of  the  Reformation,  of  which  the 
"passage  from  the  British  Critic,  by  the  disgraceful 
"  parenthesis,  '  if  any  such  there  bej  affects  to  ques- 
"  tion  the  existence^ 
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If  the  reader  will  be  at  the  trouble  of  com- 
paring the  professed  quotation  with  the  original 
now  before  him,  he  will  perceive  a  great  discre- 
pancy. He  will  see  that  there  is  no  one  sentence 
corresponding  to  it.  The  first  words  in  the 
quotation  are  the  last  of  a  sentence  in  the  "  Plea," 
wholly  occupied,  like  the  many  that  precede  it, 
in  speaking  of  the  sufficiency  of  Scripture.  The 
remainder  consists  of  the  latter  part  of  the  next 
sentence  in  the  "Plea."  By  the  omission  of  the 
words  between,  the  meaning  of  the  expression 
"  original"  becomes  so  obscure,  that  the  "  Ex- 
plainer" himself  mistakes  it.  And  by  the  substi- 
tution of  the  word  "denies"  for  the  original 
words  " affects  to  question"  the  mistake  is 
strengthened,  and  an  important  but  erroneous 
conclusion  drawn  from  it. 

These  are  considerable  liberties  to  take  with 
the  original,  and  my  opponent  should  learn  a 
lesson  of  caution.  I  am  sure  he  will  be  surprised 
and  sorry  to  see  into  what  an  inaccuracy  haste 
has  led  him.  For  my  part,  I  should  not  regret 
it,  if  it  should  induce  him  to  reflect,  whether  he 
has  not  been  in  the  habit  of  looking  at  the  state 
of  society  in  this  country  in  the  same  hasty  and 
inaccurate  way  in  which  he  has  looked  at  my 
pamphlet.  He  seems  to  have  cast  a  jaundiced 
eye  over  all  around  him,  and  to  have  seen  no- 
thing but  one  great  evil  pervading  England 
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under  various  forms,  which  he  calls  "  Protest- 
antism." His  mind  is  diseased — horror  has 
taken  hold  of  it — he  is  full  of  dissatisfaction — 
dark  phantoms  flit  on  every  side — all  is  wrong-  in 
English  society — even  blessings  assume  the  shape 
of  evils — and  all  because  Protestantism  reigns! 
Protestantism  is  to  his  disordered  imagination  a 
Pandora's  box,  that  has  let  out  disunion,  dissent, 
insubordination,  individuality,  selfishness,  and  all 
kinds  of  misery.  In  short,  it  is,  (as  I  showed  in 
the  "Plea,")  in  Tractarian  estimation,  an  Evil 
Spirit,  that  must  be  "exorcised,  though  the 
patient  should  be  rent  to  pieces  in  the  opera- 
tion." "  Unprotestantizing'  is  the  work  to 
which  the  Tractarians  consider  themselves  called. 
How  they  account  to  themselves  for  the  phe- 
nomenon of  this  Protestant  kingdom  having  held 
together  for  the  space  of  three  hundred  years,  it 
is  not  for  us  to  say.  The  stability  of  the  Re- 
formed Church,  (which  stability,  but  for  the  ex- 
treme danger  from  the  possible  spread  of  Trac- 
tarianism,  I  take  to  be  greater  at  this  moment 
than  it  has  ever  been,)  must  be  a  mystery  to 
them.  They  cannot  solve  the  problem  by  pre- 
tending that  they  had  any  share  in  producing  that 
marvellous  stability  which  the  Church  exhibited 
ten  years  ago,  when  she  experienced  the  most 
violent  storm  that  has  blown  on  her  for  centuries. 
This  was  before  the  Oxford  Tracts  started  into 
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existence.  They  may  have  since  contributed  to 
attract  increased  attention  to  the  importance  of 
order  and  submission  in  matters  not  affecting 
vital  truth,  (though  in  this,  they  only  fell  into 
the  stream,  which  had  already  happily  set  in  that 
direction ;)  but  they  had  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  producing  that  preparation— not  the  work  of 
a  moment,  or  of  attention  to  secondary  things — 
which,  under  God,  was  the  means  of  saving  her 
in  that  hour  of  trial.  To  whom  will  they  attribute 
that  most  seasonable,  most  providential  prepara- 
tion ?  Will  it  be  to  the  salt  of  the  Nonjurors?  But 
the  Nonjurors  (the  prototypes  of  the  Tractarians, 
only  less  favourable  to  the  Romanists)  had  gra- 
dually lost  all  influence,  instead  of  gaining  any, 
in  the  country,  from  the  secession  of  Archbishop 
Sancroft  and  the  Nonjuring  Bishops  to  the  mid- 
dle of  the  last  century.  The  last  of  the  succeed- 
ing (miscalled)  bishops*  of  the  sect — for  such,  in 

*  It  is  a  mark  of  the  great  boldness  of  the  Tractarian 
party,  that  they  have  ventured  in  their  list  of  authorities 
supposed  to  be  in  their  favour,  (with  what  truth  may  be 
conjectured  from  the  fact  that  Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor  is 
amongst  the  number,)  to  call  Dr.  Collier  and  Dr.  Hickes, 
Bishop  Collier  and  Bishop  Hickes.  If  an  ignorant  man  were 
to  ask,  of  what  Dioceses  were  these  persons  bishops  ? — the 
answer  would  be,  of  none  at  all ! — and  yet  they  are  called 
English  Bishops.  The  truth  is,  there  was  a  fearful  schism 
existing  in  our  Church  for  a  hundred  years.  The  Non- 
jurors  ventured  to  have  bishops  of  their  own ;  not  merely 
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spite  of  our  respect  for  individuals,  it  must  be 
termed — died  just  sixty  years  ago,  and  since 
that,  the  very  name  of  Nonjurors  has  almost 
faded  from  the  memory  of  the  nation.  It  was 
not  they  who  caused  that  reaction  in  favour  of  the 
Church  to  which  her  safety  was  due,  fifty  years 

those  who  resigned  their  dioceses  in  the  time  of  William  the 
Third,  but  successors  of  theirs,  consecrated  by  them,  with 
the  procured  nomination  of  the  exiled  Papist,  James  the 
Second.  The  Life  of  Archbishop  Sancroft,  by  Dr.  D'Oyly, 
who  being  Chaplain  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and 
Rector  of  Lambeth,  has  had  access  to  documents  of  un- 
doubted authority,  will  give  sufficient  information  on  this 
subject  to  those  who  merely  inquire  into  the  general  facts. 
"In  the  year  1692,"  he  says,  "the  exiled  King  ordered  a 
"  list  of  the  Nonjuring  clergy  to  be  sent  over  to  him  :  out  of 
"  the  number,  it  is  related,  (in  the  Life  of  Mr.  Kettlewell,) 
"  that  at  the  request  of  the  Nonjuring  Bishops,  King  James 
"  nominated  two  Y OR  THE  CONTINUANCE  OF  THE  EPISCOPAL 
"SUCCESSION  (!)  The  two  appointed  were  Dr.  Hickes  and 
"Mr.  Wagstaffe;  the  former  was  consecrated  by  the  title  of 
"  Suffragan  of  Thetford,  the  latter  by  that  of  Suffragan  of 
"  Ipswich."  In  a  note,  Dr.  D'Oyly  adds,  "  The  succession 
"of  Bishops  and  Presbyters  among  the  Nonjurors,  was  kept 
"  up  during  the  greater  part  of  the  last  century.  Dr.  Hickes 
"  appears  to  have  been  the  leading  person  amongst  them. 
"  The  last  Nonjuring  Bishop  is  supposed  to  have  died  in 
"  1779."  Dr.  D'Oyly,  favourable  as  he  is  to  Archbishop  San- 
croft,  says,  "  That  he  departed  from  all  sound  views,*  in  pro- 
"  viiiing  for  the  establishment  of  permanent  schism  in  the 
"  Church,  must  be  allowed  by  those  who  are  most  partial  to 
"  his  memory."  Vol.  ii.  chap.  xi. 
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after  they  allowed  the  schismatical  succession  to 
expire.  Shall  I  say  to  whom,  as  the  human 
instruments,  that  reaction  was  undoubtedly 
owing  ?  Shall  I  mention  the  names  of  some  of 
those  self-denying,  spiritually-minded  men — with 
the  hearts  of  the  Reformers  in  them — to  whose 
visible  zeal,  and  warm,  affectionate,  scriptural 
preaching,  accompanied  with  a  direct  appeal  to 
the  Articles  and  Homilies,  and  thus  dispersing 
the  slanders  that  were  abroad  against  the  doc- 
trines of  our  Church,  the  country  is  so  deeply 
and  lastingly  indebted  ?  Peace  be  to  them ! 
they  were  men  of  peace,  and  sought  not  their 
reward  in  this  world :  I  will  raise  no  unholy 
strife  over  their  ashes.  Suffice  it  that  whoever 
saved  the  Church,  by  winning  back  the  esteem 
and  affections  of  the  people,  it  was  not  the  Trac- 
tarians.  They  will  raise  the  prostrate  ene- 
mies of  the  Establishment,  if  anything  can. 
They  will  kindle  suspicions  afresh  with  regard 
to  the  fidelity  of  our  Church  to  the  Scriptures. 
They  will  alienate  thousands  by  their  avowed 
principle  of  "  Reserve  in  the  communication  of 
religious  knowledge  j"  (see  Tracts  80  and  87,  and 
also  "  Explanation,"  p.  63  ;)  and  by  their  un- 
blushing support  of  the  Romish  doctrine  of 
Justification  by  inherent  righteousness*  Short- 

*  "  In   all  doctrinal   discussions,  the  highest  truths  differ 
"  from  the  most   miserable  delusions   by  what   appears  to 
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sighted,  indeed,  must  those  be,  who  think  that 
the  Church  will  have  any  thanks  to  render  to 

"be  a  few  words  or  letters."  So  says  Tract  79,  with  per- 
fect truth.  And  this  may  be  illustrated  by  the  difference  be- 
tween the  doctrine  of  justification  by  the  righteousness  of 
Christ  imputed  to  us,  and  of  that  by  the  same  righteousness  in- 
herent in  us.  A  Tractarian  will  say,  coinciding  precisely  with  a 
Romanist,  (as  Mr.  Faber  and  Bishop  M<Ilvaine  have  both 
abundantly  shown,)  that  we  are  saved  by  Christ's  righteous- 
ness, not  our  own  ;  and  yet  the  Tractarian  will  add,  like 
the  Romanist,  it  is  inherent  in  us.  '  Then,'  we  may  say, 
'  it  is  your  own — in  the  same  sense  in  which  every  thing  that 
is  in  you,  is  your  own.  Your  faculties  are  implanted  in  you 
by  God,  all  that  is  in  you  comes  from  Him,  and  your  refer- 
ring the  gift  to  Him  originally  makes  no  difference,  it 
is  your  own  when  once  He  has  made  it  yours.'  So  that,  in 
fact,  the  Tractarian  and  the  Romanist  hold  the  doctrine  that 
they  are  justified  by  a  righteousness,  which  though  Christ's 
originally,  is  yet  tlieir  own  before  it  justifies  them.  They 
confound  Sanctification  with  Justification.  And  however  un- 
important this  may  seem  to  persons  not  versed  in  Theology, 
the  practical  difference  resulting  from  the  different  ways  of 
holding  the  doctrine  of  Justification  is  inconceivably  great. 
Hooker  says,  "  That  righteousness  whereby  we  are  justified, 
"is  perfect,  but  not  inherent.  That  whereby  we  are  sanctified, 
"  is  inherent,  but  not  perfect.  This  openeth  away  to  the 
"  understanding  of  that  grand  question- which  hangeth  yet  in 
"  controversy  between  us  and  the  Church  of  Rome." 

"  How  was  Christ  made  sin  for  us  ?''  says  Bishop  Beve- 
ridge.  "  Not  by  our  sins  inherent  in  Him  ;  that  is  horrid  bias-' 
"pherny  :  but  by  our  sins  imputed  to  Him  ;  that  is  true 
"divinity.  ...  SO  we  are  made  the  righteousness  of  God 
"  in  Him,  by  the  imputation  of  His  righteousness  to  us,  not 
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the  Tractarians  on  the  long  run  I  But  to  return 
to  my  opponent.  In  his  excited  and  disturbed 
temperament,  seeing  that  one  great  object  of  the 
"  Plea"  was  to  defend  that  very  "  Protestantism" 
which  haunts  his  daily  and  nightly  visions,  and 
to  the  entire  destruction  of  which  he  has  devoted 

"by  the  inhesion  of  his  righteousness  in  us This  is 

"the  right  notion  of  Justification,  as  distinguished  from 
"  Sanctification." — On  the  Articles. 

Another  instance,  in  illustration  of  the  sentence  from  Tract 
87,  is,  the  difference  between  the  "  doctrine  of  Christ  Cru- 
cified" when  it  is  meant  of  the  Cross  without  us,  or  the 
Cross  within  us.  The  latter  is  the  habitual  Tractarian  sense. 
Thus,  Tract  80  says,  that  "  our  Church,  at  the  Rebellion  (I) 
"  of  1688,  threw,  as  it  were,  out  of  her  pale  the  doctrine  of 
"Christ  Crucified,  together  with  Kenn  and  Kettlewell." 
The  Tract-writer  means  the  doctrine  of  self-mortification — 
Christ  crucified,  as  they  say,  in  our  hearts ;  which,  in 
fact,  is  our  own  crucifixion.  Bishop  M'llvaine  observes, 
how  misty  and  confused,  as  well  as  gloomy  and  erro- 
neous, is  the  Oxford  divinity,  in  consequence  of  not  looking 
to  Christ  on  the  Cross  without  us  for  justification.  Mr. 
Newman,  he  says,  has  three  modes  of  explaining  the  Cross 
within  us — "sometimes  one,  sometimes  another — sometimes 
"  all  three  mixed  together,  literally  in  an  inextricable  fog — 
"  the  mystified  mariner  turning  round  and  round,  and  all  the 
"  while  rowing  with  all  his  might  for  the  haven.  So  much 
"for  losing  sight  of  the  Cross.  So  much  for  being  guided  by 
"  a  cross  within  us,  instead  of  a  Cross  on  Calvary.  The  lat- 
"  ter  is  always  fixed.  The  former  wanders  as  we  wander. 
"  There  is  all  the  difference  in  the  world  between  steering  by 
" an  object  on  shore  and  an  object  in  the  boat" — (Oxford 
Divinity,  p.  100.) 
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himself,  he  very  naturally  saw  nothing  in  my 
pamphlet,  but  sentiments  such  as  he  ascribes  to 
the  supporters  of  this  object  of  his  hatred.  Tak- 
ing, therefore,  a  rapid  glance,  and  spying  a  few- 
expressions  or  sentences  savouring  of  what  he 
expected,  he  transfixed  the  supposed  culprits  at 
once,  drew  them  forth  from  the  context,  placed 
them  in  a  row,  and  concentrated  upon  them  the 
attention  of  his  readers.  And  certainly,  when 
thus  pilloried,  naked,  shivering,  and  companion- 
less,  the  three  sentences  he  selected  out  of  the 
pamphlet  have  an  uncomfortable  and  unsatisfac- 
tory appearance  even  to  rny  paternal  eyes.  But 
I  have  shown  that  they  wear  a  much  better  air 
when  seen  in  their  original  place  of  existence 
and  in  their  proper  company— especially  the  third, 
which  has  suffered  mutilation  in  addition  to  ex- 
posure and  isolation. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  thought  that  I  laid  myself 
open  to  misapprehension  by  not  stating  what 
sort  of  Protestantism  I  wished  to  defend.  Let  the 
following  passages  exempt  me  from  this  suspicion. 

P.  91,  describes  my  Protestantism, 

"  Not  as  anything  that  chooses  to  call  itself  such — 
"  anything  younger  than  the  sixteenth  century — but  the 
"  distinct  definite  Protestantism  of  Cranmer,  Ridley, 
"  and  Latimer" 

And  again,  p.  14,  1  ask, 

"  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  '  Unprotestantizing  *' 
"  Is  it  something  unconnected  with  the  Reformation  f 
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"  Is  it  the  getting  rid  of  something  of  a  later  growth  ? 
"  No — it  amounts  to  the  same  thing  as  unreforming.  It 
"  is  the  getting  rid  of  the  very  essence  and  first  princi- 
"  pies  of  our  glorious  Reformation.  This  important 
"  point  is  clearly  proved  by  the  words  — '  As  we  go  on, 
" '  we  must  recede  more  and  more  from  the  principles 
"'(if  any  such  there  be)  of  the  English  Reformation.'" 

How  did  I  define  a  Protestant  f  As  one  who 
differed  from  Rome,  on  the  principles  on  which 
they  differed  from  her  who  were  first  called  Pro- 
testants. Dr.  Johnson  sanctioned  me  in  this 
definition.  Now  the  chief  principle  of  Protest- 
antism was  the  supremacy  of  Holy  Scripture,  both 
over  Tradition,  and  over  Reason.  But  let  me 
quote  the  "  Plea,"  p.  83. 

"  The  great  principle  on  which  Protestantism  was 
"  founded  was  the  assertion  of  the  sufficiency  and  para- 
"  mount  authority  of  the  Bible,  interpreted  by  man, 
"  when  competent,  for  himself,  with  all  the  help  and 
"light  of  which  his  judgment  can  avail  itself.  This 
"  strikes  at  Socinianism  on  the  one  hand,  as  much  as  at 
"  Romanism  on  the  other.  The  Socinian  sets  Reason 
"  above  Scripture,  the  Romanist  Tradition.  .  .  .  The 
"  Protestant  makes  handmaids  of  what  the  Socinian  and 
"  Romanist  make  mistresses."* 

*  Some  persons,  with  a  rashness  that  cannot  be  too  much 
blamed,  have  ventured  to  say,  that  "  if  Protestants  were 
"  consistent  with  their  principles,  they  would  become  Soci- 
"  nians."  This  is  giving  up  Scripture  to  the  Socinians.  It 
is  resting  the  certainty  of  the  great  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
the  one  in  dispute  with  the  Socinians,  on  Tradition.  Any- 
thing more  fatal,  more  unfriendly  to  the  Doctrine, — more 
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In  short,  1  desire  nothing  more  than  that  we 
should  all  be  such  Protestants  as  our  Reformer** 
were.  Tractarians,  alas  !  will  smile  and  say — that 
is  not  much.  But  I  trust  my  readers  in  gene- 
ral are  disposed  to  regard  it  as  a  sufficient  gua- 
rantee against  every  thing  wild,  or  irreverent,  or 
uncatholic  in  the  right  sense  of  the  word.  I 
have  hanging  before  me  at  this  moment  an 
Engraving,  of  which  I  grow  more  and  more  fond, 
the  longer  I  am  familiar  with  it — called  the 
"  Martyrs  in  Prison."  It  represents  four  of  our 

treacherous,  mid  at  the  same  time  more  groundless, — caiviot  be 
conceived.  If  the  Council  of  Nice  had  never  met,  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity  would  have  been  held  and  defended  to 
the  last  breath,  by  all  who  can  read  the  Scriptures  with  an 
honest  mind  and  humble  heart.  It  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to 
quote  the  recent  Charge  of  the  Bishop  of  London  on  this 
point.  "  It  is  our  duty  to  take  the  creeds  received  by  the 
"  Church  for  our  guides,  but  not  to  look  to  them,  nor  to  tradi- 
tions of  any  kind,  as  being  so  necessary,  that  Holy  Scrip- 
ture without  them,  would  not  have  been  sufficient  to  teach 
all  things  requisite  to  salvation.  I  think  it  a  mistaken  and 
dangerous  position,  to  maintain,  that  without  the  creeds  we 
could  not  have  discovered  for  ourselves,  some  of  the  great 
doctrines  of  our  faith,  that,  for  instance,  oft/te  Holy  and  Un- 
divided Trinity." 

There  is  a  Tract  of  Archbishop  Tenison's,  entitled  a 
"  Dialogue  between  a  Protestant  and  a  Socinian."  The  good 
Archbishop,  in  his  simplicity,  not  having  lived  in  times  when 
Tractarian  presbyters  might  instruct  him,  thought  "  Protest- 
ant'' the  very  word  to  oppose  to  "  Socinian." 
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Reformers,  (the  martyred  four,  whose  names  are 
dearest  to  the  people  of  England,)  Cranmer,  Ridley, 
Bradford,  and  Latimer,  in  prison  together  ;  Lati- 
mer  on  his  knees,  reading  the  Bible  aloud,  the 
rest  attentively  listening.  The  sun  is  streaming 
in  through  the  single  small  window,  full  upon  the 
sacred  book.  There  is  an  extract  from  Strype, 
printed  at  the  foot,  which  will  explain  why  I 
now  mention  it.  It  is  Latimer's  account  of  what 
happened  to  himself  and  his  brother-martyrs. 
"  These  famous  men,  Mr.  Cranmer,  Archbishop 
"  of  Canterbury,  Mr.  Ridley,  Bishop  of  Lon- 
"  don,  that  holy  man  Mr.  Bradford,  and  I,  old 
"  Hugh  Latimer,  were  imprisoned  in  the  Tower 
"  of  London,  for  Christ's  Gospel  preaching  ;  the 
"  same  Tower  being  full  of  other  prisoners,  we 
t(  four  were  thrust  into  one  chamber,  as  men  not 
"  to  be  accounted  of ;  but  God  be  thanked  !  to 
"  our  great  joy  and  comfort,  there  did  we  toge- 
"  ther  read  over  the  New  Testament  with  great 
"  deliberation  and  painful  study.'*  Now  how 
little  could  I  have  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the 
Reformers,  if  I  advocated  any  principle  that  was 
opposed  to  meekness,  and  caution,  and  *'  great 
deliberation,  and  painful  study,"  the  study  of  the 
Scriptures  on  our  knees !  I  am  no  friend  to  any 
Protestantism  but  theirs.  To  such  Protestantism 
I  warmly  adhere.  From  such  Protestantism  I 
cannot  see  what  possible  danger  either  society, 
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or  our  ancient  Episcopal  Church,  purified  by 
their  labours  and  sufferings,  has  to  fear.  And  I 
heartily  pray  God  to  prosper  and  spread  such 
Protestantism  more  and  more  ;  and  to  defend  it 
from  all  its  enemies,  whether  secret  or  open, 
whether  without  the  Church,  or  what  is  worse, 
within  ! 

I  should  be  ashamed  of  myself,  if  I  could  for  a 
moment  suppose,  that  it  is  a  matter  of  interest  to 
the  public,  to  know  whether  I — or  any  writer  as 
an  individual — have  written  well  or  ill,  rashly  or 
considerately.  But  my  cause  is  concerned 
in  the  injurious  accusation  brought  against  its 
advocate,*  in  a  degree  sufficient,  I  trust,  to  jus- 

*  The  charge  is  repeated  in  the  "  Explanation,"  p.  40, 
more  strongly  than  in  the  passage  already  quoted.  "  That 
"  religious  men,  knowing  and  believing  what  the  Gospel  says 
"  of  the  temper  of  little  children,  and  the  perils  of  wealth 
"  and  empire,  and  unrestrained  intellectual  speculation, 
"  should  speak  of  the  Reformation  as  a  boon,  not  in  that  (as 
"  they  might  say)  it  purified,  but  iti  that  it  '  emancipated  ;' 
"  not  in  that  it  involved,  or  entailed,  the  correction  of  particu- 
"  lar  abuses,  but  in  that  it  effected  the  overthrow  of  ancient 
"  institutions  ;  not  in  that  it  made  men  holier,  but  in  that  it 
"  made  them  richer,  magnified  their  self-importance,  and 
"  raised  their  country  to  a  distinguished  and  enviable  position  ; 
'*  is  one  of  the  most  surprising,  though  far  from  the  least  in- 
"  structive,  among  the  phenomena  of  the  wonderful  days  we 
"  live  in."  Where  are  the  "  religious  men*'  to  be  found  that 
do  this?  They  deserve  not  the  name  of  "religious,"  if  there 
be  any  that  entertain  such  sentiments. 
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tify  my  self-defence.  This  consideration  it  is, 
that  overcame  my  reluctance  to  enter  on  that 
defence.  I  was  also  desirous  that  the  reader 
should  have  the  means  of  seeing-  with  his  own 
eyes,  by  the  foregoing  extracts  from  the  "Plea," 
what  that  theory  is,  of  which  the  writer  of  the 
"  Explanation"  has  said,  that  it  is  "  a  very  real, 
but  fatally  erroneous,  nay,  positively  anti-chris- 
tian  theory  /" 

May  I  say  a  few  words  on  the  erroneous  con- 
clusion drawn  from  the  hasty  quotation  discussed 
a  few  pages  back  ?  My  opponent  tells  me, 

"  Thus,  then,  one  of  your  charges  against  the  British 
u  Critic  is,  that  it  denied  the  principles  of  the  English 
"  Reformation  to  have  been  decisively  Protestant.  Let 
"  this  be  especially  observed  by  those  respected  indivi- 
"  duals  of  a  Catholic  profession,  to  whom  that  periodi- 
"  cal  has  seemed  unduly  to  disparage  the  Catholicity  of 
"  our  Reformers." 

Surely  those  individuals  can  judge  for  them- 
selves, whether  the  British  Critic  has  done  this  or 
not.  They  have  no  need  of  my  opinion  on  this  mat- 
ter of  fact.  But  if  that  opinion  be  asked,  it  is  ex- 
actly in  accordance  with  what  is  atttributed  to  them. 
It  is  the  very  reverse  of  what  the  "  Explainer"  im- 
plies it  to  be.  If  he  will  look  at  the  "  Plea,"  p.  70, 
note,  and  also  p.  92,  he  will  see  that  I  understood 
the  British  Critic  to  confound  the  English  Re- 
formers with  the  Foreign,  in  point  of  Protestant 
principles.  I  did  not  say  that  it  denied  Pro- 
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testant  principles  to  be  the  original  ones  of  our 
Reformation,  but  that  it  "  affected  to  question 
the  existence"  of  those  original  principles,  when 
it  used  the  parenthesis  ("e/"  any  such  there  be  !"). 
I  supposed  this  parenthesis  to  be  a  sneer,  (it  is 
pleasing1  to  find  from  the  "  Explanation"  that  it 
was  not  meant  as  such,)  as  if  liberty  of  con- 
science, &c.,  were  not  any  real  principles,  but 
only  a  cloak  for  disobedience,  self-will,  &c.  My 
expression  was, 

"  To  speak  of  the  principles  of  the  Reformation  with 
"  an  unworthy  gibe,  as  if  they  could  not  be  defined,  or 
"  were  no  principles  at  all,  is  to  pour  contempt  on  the 
"  noblest  and  most  precious  privileges  of  mankind. 
"  Such  scorn  rebounds  on  those  that  use  it." 

I  am  sorry  that  I  was  led  to  speak  thus,  by  the 
view  I  took  of  the  parenthesis ;  but  no  one,  I 
think,  will  wonder  that  I  took  that  view. 
Having  set  this  matter  right,  let  me  ask, — Was, 
then,  the  view  with  respect  to  the  identity  of  the 
principles  of  our  Reformers  and  those  of  the 
foreign  ones,  which  in  the  article  on  Bishop 
Jewel  was  spoken  of  as  the  new  view,  and  was 
said  to  promise  great  advantages,  "  presenting  a 
"  point  of  union  to  those  who  are  united  in 
"  little,  if  in  anything  else,  the  Protestant,  the 
"  Anglican,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  ;" — the 
view  which  the  writer,  warming  with  his  sub- 
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ject,  especially  commended  to  his  own  friends  as 
"  promising  us  the  power  of  upholding  Pope 
"  Hildebrand  and  the  see  of  St.  Peter,  for  all 
"  the  Reformers  denied  the  supremacy  of  the 
"  Church;" — the  view,  that  though  our  Re- 
formers were  as  truly  Protestant  as  their  brethren 
abroad,  and  imbued  the  "Articles"  with  their 
Protestantism,  yet  they  were  providentially  kept 
from  infecting  our  "  Formularies," — and  that  in 
these  Formularies,  which  thus  escaped  contami- 
nation, the  Tractarians  find  refuge,  and  set  at 
nought  the  spirit  of  the  Reformers  as  it  breathes 
in  the  Articles  ; — was  this  view,  then,  I  say,  not 
the  writer's  own  ?  If  not — and  I  am  still  at  a 
loss  to  know  whether  he  means  to  disown  it  by 
all  that  bears  on  the  subject  in  the  "  Explana- 
tion"— he  cannot  be  surprised  that  it  should -have 
been  thought  to  be  his,  when  it  was  not  only  put 
forth  exultingly  by  him,  but  was  also  distinctly 
stated  to  be  the  view  "  of  the  party  represented 
"  in  the  preface  to  the  Second  Part  of  Mr. 
"  Froude's  Remains ;"  in  other  words,  the  party 
of  Mr.  Newman  and  Mr.  Keble,  the  editors  of 
Froude. 

Let  me  repeat,  as  the  great  point  I  have  been 

labouring  to  establish,  that  the  right  of  private 

judgment  is  only  to  be  prized  because  without  it 

we   are   virtually   deprived   of  the   Scriptures. 

For,  as  Bishop  Taylor  observes,  if  we  may  never 
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judge  of  the  meaning  of  Holy  Scripture,  then 
it  is  to  us  "a  sealed  fountain,"  and  its  "  fulness," 
whatever  it  be,  is  not  for  us.  Then  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  its  "  sufficiency"  is  but  tantalizing. 
We  may  be  told  it  is  an  inspired  book — we  may 
be  permitted  to  mark  the  force  and  beauty  of 
the  letter,  but  the  spirit  which  should  speak  to 
our  spirit  will  be  gone — the  life  will  be  fled, — 
we  may  be  assured,  as  we  look  on  the  divine 
form,  "  You  see  the  eyes  are  open,"  but  we  must 
sadly  reply,  with  the  poet,  "  Ay,  but  their  sense 
"  is  shut !"  So  that  the  right  of  private  judg- 
ment (however  it  may  require  to  be  properly 
taught  and  guarded  as  to  its  exercise,  which  is 
quite  another  question)  is  to  be  upheld,  just  in 
proportion  as  we  prize,  and  would  to  any  real 
purpose  enjoy,  the  inestimable  benefit  arising 
both  to  the  Church  at  large  as  a  body,  and  to 
her  members  as  individuals,  from  the  fulness  and 
clearness  of  Scripture  in  things  essential  to  sal- 
vation. 

What  extreme  need  there  is  to  remind  the 
people  of  England  of  this,  and  to  put  them  on 
their  guard  against  attempts  to  spoil  them  of  one 
of  their  greatest  blessings,  will  be  seen  by 
examining  a  few  Tractarian  subtleties  on  this 
subject. 

Dr.  Pusey,  in  his  letter  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  speaking  of  the  difference  that  exists 
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between  his  own  views  and  ours  on  this  matter, 
deliberately  says — 

t(  Whatever  difference  there  is,  relates,  not  to  the 
"  sufficiency  of  Holy  Scripture  in  any  way,  nor  to  its 
"  being  the  sole  source  of  saving  faith,  nor  to  its  supe- 
"  riority  to  man,  nor  to  its  authority  over  the  Church  ; — it 
"  relates  not  at  all  to  Holy  Scripture,  but  to  us  ; — not  to 
"  the  sufficiency  of  Holy  Scripture,  but  to  ours  .  .  . 
"  not  whether  the  Church  has  authority  over  Holy 
"  Scripture,  but  over  us" 

Does  Dr.  Pusey  think  this  difference  a 
slight  one  ?  Of  what  practical  value  is  anything1, 
except  as  it  relates  to  us  ?  Are  we  arguing 
mere  abstract  questions  ?  If  we  acknowledge 
the  sufficiency  of  Holy  Scripture  only  through 
the  Church,  then,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  the 
sufficiency  of  the  Church  is  what  we  acknowledge 
— whatever  the  Church  herself  may  do.  In  that 
case  we  depend  entirely  on  the  Church ;  and  if 
she  adds  to,  or  diminishes  from,  Scripture,  or 
even  teaches  contrary  to  it,  we  have  no  remedy. 
The  Doctor's  meaning  is,  I  imagine,  fully  ex- 
pressed by  Dr.  Wiseman,  in  his  Lectures  on  the 
Eucharist :  "  When  I  find  the  signification  of  a 
"  text  settled  by  the  Church,  upon  the  authority 
"  of  tradition,  I  am  at  once  fully  satisfied  that 
"  the  decision  must  be  correct ;  but  then  I  am 
"  so  much  the  more  fully  satisfied  in  conse- 
"  quence,  that  the  text  (of  Scripture)  will  give 
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"  the  same  result  after  the  strictest  investigation." 
Is  not  this  mocking-  us  with  a  pretence  of  ac- 
knowledging the  supremacy  of  Scripture  ?  The 
Church  is  to  acknowledge  it  for  us,  and  this  is 
to  be  the  same  thing  as  if  we  acknowledged  it 
for  ourselves  ;  and  the  difference  between  having 
it  done  for  us,  and  doing  it  for  ourselves,  is  all 
that  exists  between  Dr.  Pusey  and  his  oppo- 
nents !  Could  there  well  be  more  ?  Now,  if 
the  Church  could  do  everything  for  the  people, 
if  she  could  answer  for  them  in  the  day  of  judg- 
ment, and  bear  their  sins  in  case  she  misleads 
them,  the  case  would  be  different.  But  what 
says  our  blessed  Lord  ?  "  If  the  blind  lead  the 
"  blind,  both  shall  fall  into  the  ditch."  "  VCR 
"  ccecis  ducentibus !  vce  ccecis  sequentibus  /" 
says  St.  Augustine,  commenting  on  these  words 
of  our  Lord  :  "  Woe  to  blind  guides  I  Woe  to 
"  blind  followers  /"  Of  course,  I  am  here  sup- 
posing that  the  Church  may  possibly  go  wrong. 
Will  Dr.  Pusey  say  that  it  cannot,  with  the  his- 
tory of  the  middle  ages,  and  of  the  Council  of 
Trent,  staring  him  in  the  face  ? 

The  next  subtlety  I  shall  advert  to,  is  Mr. 
Newman's  mode,  in  Tract  90,  of  evading  the 
force  of  our  sixth  Article  "On  the  Sufficiency  of 
Scripture,"  by  combining  with  it  the  twentieth, 
"  On  the  Authority  of  the  Church,"  as  if  it  were 
part  and  parcel  of  it.  This  has  been  already 
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mentioned  in  the  extract  from  the  "  Plea"  given 
in  p.  76.  The  meaning1  of"  authority"  is  strained 
— church-membership  is  confounded  with  sal- 
vation— and  the  word  "  Church"  confined  to  the 
Clergy,  contrary  to  the  definition  of  the  Church 
in  the  nineteenth  Article.  As  I  said  in  the 
"  Plea,"  if  the  twentieth  Article  were  intended 
by  the  Reformers  or  the  Convocation  to  be  con- 
sidered an  indispensable  part  of  the  sixth,  why 
were  the  two  separated  so  far  asunder  ?  Again, 
if  the  sixth  were  meant  only  to  regulate  the 
Church  as  to  what  she  should  "  require  to  be 
'*  believed,"  it  is  a  piece  of  mere  superfluity,  for 
this  is  done  distinctly  and  separately  in  the 
twentieth  itself,  as  will  be  seen  at  once  by  refer- 
ence to  it.  On  this  subtlety,  as  well  as  on  the 
preceding  one  of  Dr.  Pusey,  it  may  be  remarked, 
that  in  making  the  fidelity  of  the  Church  to  her 
duty  our  only  security  for  the  inculcation  of 
truth,  it  exposes  us  to  the  danger  of  being 
situated,  with  regard  to  our  heavenly  Master, 
Christ,  as  the  people  of  England  were  with  re- 
gard to  their  temporal  monarch,  Charles  the 
First,  when  the  parliament  levied  forces  against 
the  king  in  the  king's  own  name,  and  by  the 
commission  originally  derived  from  him.  If  the 
Church  should  go  wrong,  and  yet  call  herself 
right,  and  require  the  people  to  follow  her  on 
pain  of  losing  their  souls  j  and  if  the  people 
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should  consent  to  give  up  the  exercise  of  their 
own  understanding,  and  imagine  that  the  sixth 
Article  does  not  really  apply  to  them,  as  a  war- 
rant for  their  refusing  to  receive  as  essential 
truth  what  they  cannot  themselves  see  in  Scrip- 
ture when  the  Church  attempts  to  point  it  out ; 
it  may  happen  ere  long  that  many,  who  little 
think  it  now,  may  be  found  "  fighting  against 
"  God."  To  avoid  this  horrible  danger,  let  them 
test,  not  merely  the  commission,  but  the  teaching 
and  spirit  of  those,  who  invite  them  to  take  up 
arms  against  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation, 
and  to  embrace  those  that  are  akin  to  the  decrees 
of  Trent  j  and  if  they  clearly  perceive  that  these 
men  are  opposing  Scripture,  let  them  be  sure 
they  are  opposing  Christ,  whatever  be  their 
claims  to  an  apostolic  commission  and  church 
authority. 

Another  subtlety  will  be  found  to  exist  in  the 
distinction  (a  well-known  one  in  the  Church  of 
Rome)  between  implicit  and  explicit  faith.  Tract 
80  says,  p.  78, 

"  To  require,  as  is  sometimes  done,  from  both  grown 
"  persons  and  children,  an  explicit  declaration  of  their 
"  belief  in  the  Atonement,  and  the  full  assurance  of  its 
"  power,  appears  untenable  .  .  .  May  it  not  have  been 
"  that  in  times  which  are  now  considered  dark  and  lost 
"  to  gospel  truth,  there  might  have  been  many  a  help- 
"  less  person,  who  knelt  to  a  crucifix  in  a  village 
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"  churchyard,  who  might  have  done  so  under  a  more 
"  true  sense  of  that  faith  which  is  unto  life,  than  those 
"  who  are  able  to  express  the  most  enlightened  know- 
"  ledge  ?" 

Knowledge,  certainly,  does  not  imply  faith, 
which  is  the  gift  of  God  :  but  can  there  be  faith 
without  knowledge  ?  Is  conscious  faith,  in  mat- 
ters of  salvation,  essential  or  not?  The  Trac- 
tarians  have  written  in  a  way  to  bring  this  into 
doubt.  Can  anything  be  more  dangerous  than 
thus  to  minister  to  the  natural  love  of  ease,  and 
disrelish  for  self-examination  and  spirituality  of 
mind,  by  countenancing  the  idea  that  a  vicarious 
religion  will  content  God — that  men  may  believe 
by  proxy  to  the  saving  of  the  soul,  without 
knowing  what  they  believe,  even  when  it  lies  in 
their  power  to  know  it — nay,  that  faithful  minis- 
ters are  to  be  rebuked  for  endeavouring  to  make 
it  fully  known  to  them,  and  reminding  them 
that  God  requires  the  knowledge  when  He  gives 
the  means  of  obtaining  it  ?  Is  even  the  doctrine 
of  the  Atonement  to-be  a  half-proscribed  one  in 
the  pulpit? — that  doctrine  which  was  everything 
in  St.  Paul's  estimation,  when  he  said  to  the 
Corinthians,  that,  from  his  very  first  entrance 
amongst  them,  "  he  resolved  to  know  nothing 
"  amongst  them,  save  Jesus  Christ,  and  Him 
"  crucified^  What  minister  can  know  the 
Scriptures  as  he  ought,  or  even  the  Catechism, 
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who  would  not  require  from  his  people,  old  and 
young,  "  an  explicit  belief  in  the  ATONEMENT  ?" 
Is  not  this  a  covert  way,  on  the  part  of  the 
Tractarians,  of  inflicting-  a  deep  wound  on  the 
sufficiency  of  Scripture,  by  recommending  the 
holding-  back  of  one  of  its  chief  doctrines — I 
might  say  its  chief  one, — certainly  that  which 
most  separates  us  from  Socinians  ?  To  hide 
this  doctrine,  and  still  to  say  that  we  own  the 
sufficiency  of  Scripture,  would  be  like  throw- 
ing a  veil  over  the  face  of  the  sun,  and  then 
telling  people  there  is  light  enough ;  whilst  we 
know  in  our  hearts  that  the  effect  will  be,  that 
they  will  be  driven  to  light  a  candle. 

But  perhaps  the  worst,  because  the  least 
transparent,  subtlety  of  the  Tractarians,  is  the 
use  they  make  of  the  theory  of  Development — a 
theory  applied  by  them,  not  to  minor  truths 
only,  but  to  fundamental  ones — a  theory  accord- 
ing to  which  a  man  may,  by  holding  certain  opi- 
nions, become  a  heretic  in  one  century,  who, 
holding  the  same  opinions,  would  have  been  a 
right  believer  in  another  f  I  beg  to  call  parti- 
cular attention  to  this  result  of  the  theory,  as 
they  apply  it.  It  is  a  monstrous  proposition. 
It  makes  faith  variable  from  generation  to  gene- 
ration, instead  of  being,  like  its  Author  and  its 
object,  immutable.  It  imparts  to  it  the  changing 
character  of  this  sinful  and  miserable  world. 

H  °Z 
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This  comes  of  introducing  the  figment  of  an 
"  unwritten  word."  "  Litera  scripta  manetf 
but  not  so  the  "  Ferbum  non  scriptum"  And 
yet  there  is,  alas  !  a  way  of  using  the  "  Written 
"  Word,"  which  makes  it  as  liable  to  variation  as 
the  "  unwritten."  "  That  the  Bible  is,  in  the 
"  hands  of  the  Churchy  to  be  dealt  with  in  such 
"  a  way  as  the  Church  shall  consider  best  for  the 
"  expression  of  her  own  mind  at  the  time  .... 
"  may  surely  be  considered  as  a  Catholic  axiom." 
Brit.  Crit.  Ix.  p.  453.  Here  is  a  depth  disclosed, 
which  one  almost  shudders  to  look  into.  What 
liberties  may  be  taken  with  the  Word  of  God!  — 
what  new  laws  of  faith,  what  revelations,  may  be 
put  forth  to  the  astonished  world  !  —  what  future 
heresies  may  hang  over  the  heads  of  our  un- 
happy descendants,  if  this  axiom  be  allowed  ! 
But  let  me  restrain  myself,  and  explain  the 
nature  and  use  of  the  Tractarian  theory  of  De- 
velopment. 

The  meaning  of  Scripture,  it  is  alleged,  gene- 
rally lies  hid  under  the  surface,  or,  as  it  is  ex- 
pressed in  Tract  85,  "  The  Gospel  message  is 
"  but  indirectly  and  covertly  recorded  in  Scrip - 
-"  ture  under  the  surface  :" — and  it  is  the  pecu- 
liar province  of  "  the  Church"  to  develope  it. 
Why — we  might  here  ask — if  it  was  to  be 
brought  out  at  all,  should  it  not  be  brought  out 
at  first;  under  the  infallible  guidance  of  the 
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Spirit,  rather  than  under  the  fallible  superin- 
tendence of  men  ? — but  of  course,  we  can  expect 
no  answer.  Now,  if  this  theory  were  not  ex- 
tended to  essential  truths — if  it  were  confined 
to  prophetic  passages,  or  to  those  general  rules 
respecting-  the  order  and  discipline  of  the  Church 
which  did  not  receive  their  full  application  in 
the  days  of  the  apostles  or  their  immediate  suc- 
cessors, whilst  the  Church  was  small  and  perse- 
cuted, we  should  not  object  to  speak  of  deve- 
lopment in  such  cases;  though  even  then, 
with  respect  to  that  class  which  is  prophetic,  I 
am  not  aware  that  the  Clergy  alone  would  be  en- 
titled to  pronounce  what  the  true  development 
is.  Should  the  clergy,  from  the  nature  of  their 
studies,  be  the  first,  in  any  particular  case,  to 
announce  the  meaning  of  a  prophecy,  yet  to  be 
accepted  by  the  laity,  it  must  commend  itself  to 
the  reason  and  understanding,  as  exactly  suitable 
to  the  sacred  text,  when  once  the  prediction  and 
the  fulfilment  are  placed  side  by  side.  But  we 
must  altogether  refuse  to  extend  this  theory  to 
the  great  practical  truths  of  Holy  Scripture.  To 
do  this,  would  be  to  suppose  that  the  early  Chris- 
tians were  destitute  of  some  essential  knowledge, 
and  were  yet  saved ;  which  is  a  contradiction  in 
terms.  Moreover,  we  can  see  immediately,  how 
liable  this  theory  is  to  be  perverted  by  enthusiasts 
or  deceivers.  There  have  been  enthusiastic 
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persons  who  have  contended,  that  under  the 
surface  of  Scripture  were  contained  all  the 
treasures  of  human  knowledge,  physical  and  in- 
tellectual, as  well  as  spiritual — -just  as  there  have 
been  admirers  of  Homer,  who  have  alleged  that 
it  is  possible  to  find  all  kinds  of  truth  in  the 
Iliad.  These  are  harmless  hallucinations.  But 
in  claiming  the  right  and  power  of  developing 
essential  truths  from  Scripture,  hitherto  un- 
known, the  matter  becomes  a  most  serious  one. 
The  world  has  had  experience  of  this.  From 
such  a  slight  expression  as  that  used  by  St.  Paul, 
"  so  as  by  fire," — when  he  speaks  of  self-deluded 
teachers,  who  after  building  "  wood,  hay,  stubble," 
on  the  true  foundation,  might  themselves  be  saved 
from  the  destruction  which  would  happen  to 
their  wretched  superstructure,  "yet  so  as  by 
Jire,"  i.e.  with  a  narrow  escape,  and  after  a  rigid 
scrutiny — from  this  slight  metaphorical  expres- 
sion has  been  developed  by  the  Church  of  Rome 
the  utterly  unscriptural  dogma  of  purgatory, 
with  its  long  train  of  abominable  evils,  doctrinal 
and  practical.  From  the  declaration  of  our 
Lord  to  the  bold  confessor,  St.  Peter,  "  Thou 
"  art  Peter,  and  on  this  rock  I  will  build  my 
"  church,"  is  developed  by  the  same  Church  the 
claim  of  the  popes  supremacy,  as  the  supposed 
successor  of  St.  Peter.  From  the  few  but  signi- 
ficant words,  "  This  is  my  body,  which  is  given 
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"for  you  ;  this  do  in  remembrance  of  me,"  is  de- 
duced by  development  the  theory  of  Transub- 
stantiation,  whereby  the  very  body  of  Christ, 
which  was  in  every  respect  like  our  own  (sin 
only  excepted)  at  the  administration  of  the  first 
Eucharist,  (the  greatest  of  all.)  is  supposed  to 
have  been  literally  eaten  by  his  disciples.  And 
on  transubstantiation  depends,  more  than  on 
anything  else,  the  power  of  the  Romish  priest- 
hood. I  need  not  give  more  instances.  If  men 
once  allow  that  "  the  Church"  is  in  possession  of 
the  key  to  the  imagined  cypher,  in  which  even 
the  essential  doctrinal  parts  of  Scripture  are  sup- 
posed to  be  written,  there  are  no  bounds  to  the 
errors  in  which  they  may  be  involved,  through 
the  ignorance  and  superstition,  or  the  tyranny 
and  fraud,  of  a  corrupt  hierarchy.  But  to  proceed 
with  the  Theory  of  which  the  foundation  is  thus 
laid. 

"  Every  principle,"  says  the  British  Critic,  Ixiii.  p.  92, 
"  which  is  a  reality,  and  not  a  sham,  has  indefinite 
"  results  contained  imthin  it,  of  which  those  who  first 
"  receive  it  have  not  even  the  faintest  suspicion." 

What  an  opening  is  here  for  the  introduction 
of  indefinite  error,  under  the  name  of  indefinite 
results  of  truth, — the  Church  being  the  only 
judge  !* 

*  Mr.  Newman  says,  (Rom. p. 232,)  "The  Church  Catholic 
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"  They  may  hold  it  for  some  length  of  time,  in  com- 
"  panywith  other  modes  of  thought  which  are  virtually 
"  inconsistent  with  it" 

That  is,  the  early  Christians  may  have  held  a 
principle  in  a  manner  and  degree  actually  opposed 
to  that  in  which  it  was  afterwards  held. 

"  is  divinely  guided  to  teach  the  truth  ;  her  witness  of  the 
"  Christian  faith  is  a  matter  of  promise  as  well  as  of  duty ; 
"  her  discernment  of  it  is  secured  by  a  heavenly  as  well  as 
"  by  a  human  rule.  She  is  indefectible  in  it,  and  therefore  not 
"  only  has  authority  to  enforce,  but  is  of  authority  in  de- 
"  daring  it."  "  The  doctrine,  which  is  true,  considered  as 
"  an  historical  fact,  is  true  also,  because  she  teaches  it." 

What  the  "Church  Catholic"  here,  and  everywhere  else 
in  the  mouths  of  Tractarians,  means,  and  by  what  mark  it  is 
known,  may  be  seen  from  the  following  words  of  Mr.  New- 
man and  Mr.  Keble,  in  their  Preface  to  the  third  and  fourth 
volumes  of  Froude.  "  To  seek  communion  with  Christ  through 
"  any  non-episcopal  association,  is  to  be  regarded,  not  as  a 
"  schism  merely,  but  as  an  impossibility"  Thus,  the  Re- 
formed Churches  form  no  part  of  the  "  Catholic  Church." 
Highly  as  we  honour  episcopacy,  how  can  we  thus  place  it 
on  a  level  with  faith  in  Christ  ?  How  can  we  make  it,  what 
God  in  His  Word  has  not  made  it,  an  indispensable  requisite 
to  salvation  ?  Had  the  Reformers  so  thought  it,  why  was  it 
not  put  down  in  the  Articles  ?  Thank  God,  we  have  the 
authority  not  only  of  the  Reformers,  but  of  our  succeeding 
divines,  like  Hooker,  to  set  off  against  Mr.  Newman's  and 
Mr.  Keble's  I  It  is  a  comfort  too,  when  such  sentiments  are 
spreading,  to  see  the  sermon  preached  by  the  Provost  of  Oriel 
at  the  consecration  of  the  Bishop  of  Chichester,  and  published 
"  By  command  of  the  Archishop  of  Canterbury  /" 
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"  They  may  so  hold  it  through  a  life ;  through  many 
"  lives." 

That  is,  for  several  successive  centuries. 

"  Until,  gradually  and  unconsciously,  it  is  matured 
"  within,  and  springs  forth  into  full  development.''1 

This  will  prevent  our  pleading  the  authority 
of  the  early  Fathers  against  the  most  manifest 
error,  in  all  cases  where  there  is  any  truth  what- 
ever at  the  bottom  of  that  error.  The  advocates 
of  "  the  Church"  will  be  furnished  with  the  ready 
answer — *  You  do  but  show,  that  they  held  the 
principle  in  company  with  other  modes  of  thought 
virtually  inconsistent  with  it,  which  is  what  the 
development  theory  leads  us  to  expect.  If  you 
grant  the  theory,  you  can  find  no  difficulty  in 
this  circumstance.  The  testimony  of  the  Fathers 
in  such  a  case  does  but  show  that  the  truth  was 
as.  yet  undeveloped'  But  to  proceed  : 

"  It  may  well  be,  then,  that  the  fifth  century  was  far 
"  more  decided  and  interested  than  the  second  in  the 
"  defence  of  St.  Mary's  perpetual  virginity,  and  may 
"  yet  have  been  altogether  right  in  such  increased  love 
"  of  the  doctrine.  Such  love  may  have  been  the  natural 
"  and  legitimate  development  of  principles  taught  by  the 
"  apostles — the  blessedness  of  celibacy,  the  sacramental 
"  efficacy  of  proximity  to  our  Lord,  the  unspeakable 
"  dignity  to  which  human  nature  is  raised  by  the  Incav- 
"  nation,  &c.  &c. ; — and  St.  Augustine  may  have  been 
"  most  pious  and  wisely  zealous  in  denouncing  those  as 
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"  orthodox  by  that  time  had  discovered  to  have  been 
"  ever  morally  involved  in  the  principles  which  they 
"  held  from  the  first." 

How  had  they  discovered  it  ? — What  new  light 
from  heaven  was  given  to  the  fifth  century,  which 
was  denied  to  the  second  ? — How  did  they  prove 
their  discovery,  so  as  to  make  a  denial  of  it 
guilty  ?  On  these  points  there  is  no  information 
given  us  :  it  is  enough  to  know  that  the  orthodox 
declared  they  had  discovered  "the  increased  love" 
which  they  felt  for  Mary  to  be  "  morally  in- 
volved" in  the  simple  honour  in  which  the  early 
Christians  held  the  mother  of  our  Lord — it  was 
HERESY  to  question  it  from  that  moment ! — and  we 
of  course,  in  Tractarian  estimation,  are  heretics, 
if  any  of  us  should  presume  to  breathe  a  doubt 
concerning  Mary's  perpetual  virginity.  How 
many  other  points  there  are  of  this  kind,  which, 
in  consequence  of  development  in  the  fifth  or 
succeeding  centuries,  we  are  heretics  if  we  disbe- 
lieve, it  would  be  but  an  act  of  Christian  charity 
in  the  Tractarians  to  enumerate  as  distinctly  and 
as  quickly  as  possible,  to  save  us  from  the  awful 
crime  of  heresy.  Nay,  on  this  very  point  of 
"  the  increased  love  of  Mary,"  we  may  well  in- 
quire,— Has  it  admitted  of  further  increase  ?  Has 
more  been  developed  f  The  Church  of  Rome  is 
very  positive  that  there  has  ! — and  how  shall  we 
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be  sure,  according  to  the  development  theory, 
that  there  has  not  ?  In  short,  if  it  was  delibe- 
rately intended  to  hand  us  over,  tied  and  bound, 
into  the  power  of  the  Romanists,  this  theory  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  the  very  instrument  to  effect 
that  purpose,  because  it  lulls  us  asleep  with  the 
idea  that  in  adopting-  this  or  that  doctrine  incon- 
sistent with  the  first  impression  of  Scripture,  we 
are  but  following  out  some  hint  or  notice  therein 
contained,  to  its  full  conclusion.  It  produces  a 
mysterious  dread  of  committing  the  sin  of  heresy 
—  a  benumbing  fear  of  losing  our  souls,  we  know 
not  how — and  therefore  a  willingness  to  take 
shelter  in  that  Church,  which  assures  us  that  an 
implicit  faith  will  suffice  to  save  us,  and  that 
perfect  obedience  to  her  authority  will  protect  us 
from  all  danger  of  falling  into  error.*  As  to  the 

*  When  the  Tractarians  say  that  every  principle  which  is 
a  reality  contains  indefinite  results,  that  is,  admits  of  inde- 
finite development,  they  would  have  spoken  most  truly,  had 
they  said,  every  false  principle.  For  like  noxious  weeds, 
these  seem  to  have  a  natural  growth  in  this  evil  world,  which 
makes  it  needless  to  take  pains  to  spread  them — they  deve- 
lope  themselves  endlessly  without  assistance ; — whilst  the 
truth  has  to  be  cherished  with  perpetual  care  and  vigilance, 
as  a  tender  exotic,  that  shuts  up  its  petals,  and  easily  droops 
and  dies,  in  an  ungenial  soil  and  an  inclement  climate. 
Otherwise,  how  can  we  account  for  the  Mariolatry,  which  is 
the  most  distinguishing  characteristic  of  Romanism, — the 
shame  and  disgrace  of  Christianity,  throughout  so  large  a 
part  of  the  globe, — springing  from  the  small  seed  of  one  false 
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sufficiency  of  Scripture,  I  think  my  readers  will 
all  see,  that  in  conjunction  with  such  a  theory  as 
the  Tractarian  one  of  development,  it  is  mere 
mockery  to  talk  of  it. 

Nevertheless — in  spite  of  all  the  subtleties  that 
are  used  to  evade  its  authority,  or  the  insinua- 
tions that  are  uttered  to  disparage  its  clearness — 
Holy  Scripture  is,  thank  God !  yet  acknow- 
ledged, in  words,  by  all  Christians,  to  be  worthy 
of  honour.  It  is  still  "  clarum  et  venerabile 
"  nomen." 

Let   us  be   thankful  for  this.     It   is  a  great 

principle,  the  innate  sanctity  and  "  blessedness  of  celibacy" — 
a  principle  nowhere  to  be  found  in  Scripture  ?  How  watchful 
should  we  be  against  the  admission  of  the  smallest  error, 
when  we  see  its  prolific  tendency  !  Apply  the  development 
theory  to  superstition  and  false  doctrine,  and  no  theory  can 
be  more  true. 

The  worst  foes  to  the  payment  of  the  honour  due  to 
Mary,  are  those  who  connect  it  with  the  false  principle  just 
mentioned.  When  thus  developed,  that  honour  becomes  a 
"  Nehushtan"  that,  like  the  brazen  serpent  when  it  came  to 
be  adored,  may  wisely  and  piously  be  broken  in  pieces.  It 
renders  us  afraid  to  speak  of  her  at  all  in  terms  of  reverence, 
lest  we  should  unawares  be  laying  the  first  stone  of  some 
such  idolatrous  temple  as  that  which  the  Church  of  Rome 
has  become  in  its  worship  of  Mary. 

Archbishop  Usher  gives  sound  advice,  when  he  says  : — 
"  Those  whom  God  hath  freed  from  the  bondage  of  Popery, 
"  should  strive  to  free  themselves  from  all  the  remnants 
"  thereof;  but  if  they  cleave  still  to  any  of  them,  God  in 
"  judgment  may  bring  the  whole  upon  them  again." 
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advantage,  when  the  people  come  to  be  appealed 
to,  in  times  when  vital  error  has  arisen,  and  is 
arising  in  the  Church,  to  have  such  a  confession, 
though  it  be  but  a  nominal  one,  out  of  the  adver- 
sary's mouth,  to  plead  against  himself.  It  is  a 
fulcrum  on  which  to  place  the  lever  that  may 
overthrow  a  world  of  false  doctrine  and  super- 
stitious practice.  By  whatever  subterfuges  it  is 
attempted  to  escape  the  force  of  the  confession, 
the  confession  itself  stands  firm.  We  may  always 
say  to  our  people :  '  This  blessed  Book  is  on  all 

*  hands  acknowledged  to  be  God's  own  infallible 

*  Word  ! — judge   ye,  whether  it  deserves  to  be 

*  trusted  as  capable  of  conveying  its  own  mean- 
'  ing.' 

But  with  respect  to  PRIVATE  JUDGMENT  exer- 
cised on  the  text  of  Scripture,  we  have  no  such 
advantageous  position  to  occupy  in  the  first 
instance.  This  is  denied,  ridiculed,  caricatured, 
and  calumniated.  The  vials  of  fury  and  scorn 
are  poured  out  upon  it  by  the  Tractarians.  They 
hate  the  very  phrase.  It  is  even  worse,  in  their 
ears,  if  anything  can  be,  than  the  now  hated  and 
despised  word,  Protestantism. 

What  is  the  reason  of  this  open  opposition 
to  that  which  our  forefathers  used  to  hold  in 
reverence  and  always  to  make  honourable  men- 
tion of — the  right  of  private  judgment  f  Is  it  not 
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the  very  reason,  that  should  make  us  give  it  our 
unflinching  support,  namely,  because,  if  it  can  be 
borne  down,  it  is  manifest  that  the  authority  of  the 
Bible  to  all  practical  purposes  will  fall  with  it? 

The  chief  contest,  in  fact,  between  the  Tracta- 
rians  and  their  opponents,  is  that  which  our 
fathers  had  to  carry  on  with  more  open  foes, 
the  Romanists,  concerning  the  interpretation  of 
Scripture.  I  am  almost  ashamed  to  go  over 
some  of  the  old  ground,  on  which  this  battle  was 
fought  so  triumphantly  by  Bishop  Stillingfleet, 
Chillingworth,  and  others  ;  but  in  the  present 
state  of  things,  when  there  are  peculiar  miscon- 
ceptions afloat  concerning  Protestant  views  on 
this  subject,  it  seems  as  useful  a  task  as  a  faithful 
son  of  the  Reformed  Church  can  be  engaged  in. 
The  hydra  heads  of  error  must  be  cut  off  as  often 
as  they  spring  forth. 

The  question,  then,  at  issue  is  this :  whether 
in  things  necessary  to  salvation  we  may  ever  in- 
terpret Scripture  for  ourselves  in  opposition  to 
the  outward  Church.  Doubtless,  as  long  as  we 
remain  in  a  Church,  we  acknowledge  her  inter- 
pretation. But  may  we,  or  may  we  not,  if  we 
see  her  interpretation  on  such  points  to  be  at 
manifest  variance  with  the  plain  sense  of  Scrip- 
ture, refuse  to  receive  that  interpretation,  with- 
out guilt  of  schism  ?  Who  or  what  is  the  final 
interpreter  to  us  ?  Is  it  something  within  us,  or 
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something  without  us,  that  is  the  judge  in  the 
last  appeal  f 

The  vast  importance   of  the  question  will  be 
better  estimated,    if  we  consider,  in  the  way  of 
preliminary    reflection,    that    the    letter    is    of 
little    consequence    compared    to   the    interpre- 
tation.    The  interpretation  is  everything  to  us! 
Also,  that  when  the  analogy  of  civil  society  is 
pleaded,  and  it  is  said  that  for  the  preservation  of 
religious  peace  as  for  that  of  civil,  there  must  be 
a  visible  judge  of  controversies,  with  full  power 
to  settle  every  question,  it  should  be  remembered, 
that  in  case  a  judge  in  a  civil  cause  decides  un- 
justly   by   misinterpreting   the   law,    there   is  a 
remedy  against  future  decisions  of  the  same  kind, 
because  the  Legislature  may  interfere  and  alter 
the  law  and  make  it  clearer,  so  as  to  guard  against 
such  a  construction  henceforth — but  in  case  the 
judge  of  the  meaning  of  Scripture  (whether  an- 
cient or  modern,  whether  one  or  many  assembled 
in  council,)  should  mistake  the  law  of  God,  and 
the  decision  be  final,  what  remedy  would  there 
be  ?     The  Great  Lawgiver  has  spoken  once  for 
all.     He  will  not  alter,  or  add  to,  what  He  has 
declared  in  Scripture.    To  put,  then,  the  ultimate 
interpretation  of  the  Divine  law  into  any  human 
hands,  and  to  allow  of  no  appealt  is  to  deliver 
men  up  to  a  danger,  extremely  probable,  of  erro- 
neous interpretation,  (unless  there  be  a  promise, 
which  can  nowhere  be  proved  to  exist,  of  a  per- 
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them  in  hopeless  bondage  to  it.* 

Now  what  do  the  Tractarians  say,  on  their 
side  of  the  question,  with  regard  to  the  inter- 
pretation of  Scripture  ?  What  interpreter  do  they 
propose  ? 

"  The  Catholic  spirit"  says  the  British  Critic, 
"  can  alone  interpret  Scripture."  If  in  this  pro- 
position we  allow  them  to  put  their  own  meaning 
on  the  term  "  Catholic,"  and  then  grant  the  truth 
of  the  proposition,  the  strife  is  ended.  They 
have  won  their  cause.  The  Church  of  England 
may  prepare  herself  for  her  new  course,  under 
her  new  teachers. 

"  Magnus  ab  integro  saeclorum  nascitur  ordo, 
"  Jam  redit  et  Virgo,  redeunt,"  &c.  &c. 

*  The  Tractarians  do  not  contend  for  an  infallible  judge 
of  controversies,  as  the  Romanists  do.  But  when  they  speak 
of  the  outward  Church  as  "  indefectible  in  her  declaration  of 
"  truth,"  it  is  much  the  same  thing.  Infallible  and  inde- 
fectible do  not  materially  differ.  Let,  therefore,  the  words 
of  Bishop  Stillingfleet  be  recommended  to  them. 

"  Were  there  not  dissensions  and  divisions  in  the  Apostles' 
"  times?  And  had  it  not  been  better,  think  you,  for  the 
"  Apostle,  instead  of  saying,  '  There  must  be  heresies  or 
"  divisions  amongst  you,  that  they  which  are  approved  may 
"  be  made  manifest,'  to  have  said,  '  There  must  be  an  infal- 
"  lible  judge  among  you,  that  there  may  be  no  heresies  or 
"  divisions  ?'  If  you  had  been  at  his  elbow,  what  prudent 
"  advice  would  you  not  have  given  to  St.  Paul  for  ending  all 
"  the  divisions  in  the  Corinthian,  Colossian,  and  Galatian 
<<  Churches !" —  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  233. 
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But  we  demur  (o  their  defining  "  Catholic"  as 
they  please — their  doing  this  is  the  secret  of  most 
of  the  success  they  have  met  with.  The  true 
meaning  of  Catholic,  as  we  have  seen,  is,  *  that 
which  harmonizes  with  the  communion  of  saints 
in  all  ages.'  In  this  sense,  the  proposition  would 
amount  to  a  declaration,  that  the  only  proper 
spirit  that  can  interpret  Scripture,  is  one  har- 
monious with  the  spirit  that  breathes  in  Scripture 
itself,  (Scripture  being,  as  we  have  seen,  the  test 
of  Catholicity.)  A  truth,  in  which  I  for  one 
heartily  concur.  I  go  the  whole  length  of  those 
who  demand  a  religious,  not  merely  an  intellec- 
tual, spirit  in  the  student  of  Scripture.  If  this 
were  all  that  is  meant  by  the  British  Critic,  there 
would  be  no  disagreement  between  us.  But  this 
is  not  what  is  meant.  It  is  intended  to  assert, 
that  a  spirit  of  implicit  submission  to  the  teaching 
of  the  outward  Church,  is  the  only  spirit  that  can 
enable  us  to  enter  into  the  sense  of  Scripture ; 
and  that  if  we  see  a  different  sense,  however  plain 
it  may  appear  to  us,  it  is  not  the  true  sense ;  and 
we  shall  be  called  to  account  by  God,  not  so 
much  for  missing  the  right  sense,  as  for  wanting 
the  right  spirit.  As  this  is  mere  assertion,  and 
may  be  made,  and  has  been  made,  by  every  en- 
thusiast, it  can  only  be  met  by  assertion  on  our 
part.  We  can  only  say,  that  this  is  not  the  spirit 
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that  breathes  in   Scripture,  or  in  our  Church's 
Articles  and  Homilies,  and  therefore  we  reject  it. 
We  are   content   to   render  an   account  for  so 
doing.     We  find  this  spirit  in  Romish  writers, 
but  that  does  not  recommend  it  to  us ;  though 
they  press  it  upon  us  with  the  utmost  earnest- 
ness, as  if  their  whole  cause  depended  upon  it. 
The  Romanists  may,  indeed,  turn  the  Tractarian 
proposition  against  the  Tractarians  themselves ; 
and  when  the  latter  struggle  in  the  toils,  and 
allege  a  sense  of  Scripture  inconsistent  on  any 
point  with  that  which  the  Church  of  Rome  has 
declared  it  to  be,  may  say  :   *  It  is  not  really  in- 
consistent  with    it  ;     it   only   seems   so    to    you 
because    you    have    not   entirely   purged    your- 
selves  of  the  spirit  of   private  judgment,  and 
imbibed    a   thoroughly  Catholic    one.     Humble 
yourselves  for  your  remaining   infirmities,    and 
the  more  plainly  you  see  a  sense  opposed  to  ours, 
distrust  it  the  more.     If  it  were  but  a  doubt,  it 
might  the  more  easily  deceive  you  ;  but  if  it  be 
a  plain  contradiction  to  our  doctrine,  it  reveals 
its  origin  at  once — the  fault  is   in  your  vision. 
Bewail  that  your  spirit  should  be  such  that  you 
should  have  preferred  in  any  matter  the  decision 
of  reason  to  that  of  The  Church.  For,  disguise  it 
as  you  will,  it  is  reason  that  you  have  exercised, 
in  selecting  the  Church  of  one  century  in  prefer- 
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ence  to  that  of  another,  and  in  determining  by 
rules  of  your  own  that  whilst  some  general  coun- 
cils were  (in  spite  of  your  Church's  Article) 
infallible,  others  (in  spite  of  what  we  are  agreed 
upon)  were  not/ 

So  much  for  the  interpreter  which  our  oppo- 
nents propose.  It  is  one  rejected  equally  by  Pro- 
testants and  Romanists.  Their  "  Catholicity"  is 
'Achimcera — born,  partly  of  private  judgment,  and 
partly  of  implicit  submission — something,  if  one 
may  speak  lightly  of  what  they  so  reverence,  am- 
phibious,— "  neither  fish  nor  flesh."  It  will  not 
live  long;  it  is  a  sort  of  Ichthyosaurus,  fit  only 
for  a  transition  state.  . 

Mr.  Newman  (if  the  article  "  on  Private  Judg- 
ment" in  the  British  Critic  for  July,  1841,  be 
rightly  ascribed  to  him)  tells  us,  that  we  may  be 
permitted  to  judge  who  is  the  teacher  appointed 
for  us  by  God,  but  not  what  he  is  to  teach  us. 
This  is  the  only  exercise  that  he  will  allow  us  of 
our  own  judgment.*  But  here  we  are  at  sea 

*  Except  in  small  matters,  where  Mr.  Newman  is  kind 
enough  to  allow  a  latitude  of  judgment.  "  In  matters  of 
"  inferior  moment"  he  says,  "  both  the  Church  and  the  indi- 
"  vidual  have  room  to  exercise  their  own  powers,  the  indivi- 
"  dual  to  judge  for  himself,  and  the  Church  to  give  her 
"  judgment  as  one  that  hath  obtained  mercy  of  the  Lord  to 
"  be  faithful."  (Lect.  on  Horn.  p.  334.)  Now  we  say,  it  is 
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again,  just  as  we  appear  to  have  touched  the  land. 
For  how  shall  we  judge  who  are  to  be  our  teach- 
ers ?  If  the  note  of  true  doctrine  is  to  be  used,  then 
we  must  use  "  private  judgment,"  in  the  full  sense 
in  which  I  contend  for  it.  We  must  first  find 
out  what  is  true  doctrine,  by  means  of  Scripture. 
I  conclude,  then,  (though  he  does  not  make  it 
perfectly  clear,)  that  he  intended  to  exclude  thin 
note.  And  yet  he  makes  an  approximation  (per- 
haps an  unconscious  one)  to  the  use  of  it  himself, 
in  the  latter  part  of  his  article,  where  he  pro- 
duces from  Mr.  Palmer's  Letters  a  fearful  mass 
of  evidence  against  the  Romanists  for  their  exces- 
sive reverence  of  the  Virgin,  and  contrasts  it  with 
the  declarations  of  Scripture  against  idolatry. 
But  he  recollects  himself,  and  says,  "we  dare  not 
"  accuse  Rome  of  idolatry,  we  do  not  think  the 
"  charge  tenable."  Why  not — after  the  proofs  he 
had  given,  which  I  wish  that  all  my  readers 
could  see  ?  No — this  would  be  a  tribute  to  the 
principle  of  "  private  judgment"  which  he  will 
not  pay.  All  that  he  concludes  is,  that  Rome 
practises  in  this  instance  "  what  is  so  like  idola- 
"  try"  that  "  without  deciding,"  he  says,  "  what 
"  is  the  duty  of  a  Roman  Catholic  towards  the 

just  in  these  points  that  private  judgment  should  give  way, 
for  the  sake  of  public  peace  and  order,  and  from  a  proper 
feeling  of  modesty. 
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"  English  Church  in  the  present  state  (whilst  the 
"  English  Church  makes  much  of  what  is  so  very 
"  like  schism,}  we  do  seriously  think  (!)  that 
"  members  of  the  English  Church  have  a  provi- 
"  dential  direction  given  them  how  to  comport 
"  themselves  towards  the  Church  of  Rome,  while 
"  she  is  what  she  is."  In  other  words,  this  ap- 
pearance of  idolatry  (though  it  be  but  an  appear- 
ance, in  Mr.  Newman's  estimation,)  is  a  sufficient 
reason  for  their  not  openly  joining  the  Church  of 
Rome.  Suppose  their  mind  should  change,  but 
a  little,  on  this  single  point — suppose  they  should 
repent  of  this  small  approach  towards  the  Pro- 
testant principle  of  private  judgment,  and  think 
that  there  is  not  even  an  appearance  of  idolatry 
in  the  Church  of  Rome,  what  will  become  of 
them  ?  Let  those  persons  observe  this,  who  have 
hitherto  been  deluded  by  the  confident  assertion 
that  the  ground  of  Tractarianism  is  the  strongest 
on  which  to  contend  against  Romanism.*  The 
truth  is,  there  never  was  a  position  so  embarrass- 

*  "  Bold  assertions,"  says  Lord  Orrery,  "  however  false, 
"  almost  constantly  meet  with  success;  a  kind  of  triumph 
"  that  would  appear  one  of  the  severest  institutes  of  fate, 
"  if  time  and  truth  did  not  soon  obliterate  all  marks  of 
"  victory." 

Would  we  have  a  specimen  of  "  bold  assertion,"  we  may 
find  a  prodigious  one  in  Mr.  Ward's  "  Few  more  Words  in 
Defence  of  Tract  90,"  p.  17,  when  mentioning  "  the  move- 
ment of  1688."  The  reader  must  consult  the  pamphlet. 
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ing — there  never  was  a  system  of  professed  truth 
so  bewildering — as  what  the  Oxford  Tract  writers, 
in  their  over-weening  self-confidence,  have  in- 
volved themselves  in  at  this  moment.* 

To  pass  from  our  opponent's  view  to  our  own. 
And  first  to  clear  it  from  misrepresentations. 

The  Tractarians  say  of  us,  that  we  are  for 
sending  men  to  Scripture  to  gather  their  religion 
out  of  it  by  their  own  unaided  efforts.  Thus 
Mr.  Newman,  in  the  article  just  referred  to, 
speaks  of  ascertaining,  "  how  far  Scripture  itself 
"  sanctions  the  private  search  of  a  religion"  If 
their  word  be  taken,  we  advocate  a  restless, 
sceptical  spirit,  which  disputes  everything  pro- 
posed by  the  Church,  and  launches  men  on  a  sort 
of  voyage  of  discovery  in  the  Scriptures,  as  if 
they  had  been  taught  nothing,  or  had  to  unlearn 
all  they  had  been  taught.  This  is  what  is  de- 

*  We  might  say  (though,  when  speaking  of  such  professed 
lovers  of  antiquity,  it  would  appear  to  most  persons  too  much 
to  say)  that  the  Tractarians  have  brought  themselves  into 
their  present  unique  position  through  love  of  novelty.  For 
what  says  Mr.  Newman  of  his  own  Via  Media  ?  "  It  has 
"  never  existed  except  on  paper ;  it  has  never  been  reduced 
"  to  practice."  "  To  take  for  instance  the  subject  of  private 
"judgment,  our  theory  here  is  neither  Protestant  nor  Roman, 
"  and  has  never  been  realized."  (Lect.  on  Rom.  pp.  20,  21.) 
"  The  middle  path  ....  has  never  been  realized  in  its  ful- 
"  ness  in  any  religious  community"  (p.  156.)  Startling 
annunciations  these,  to  those  who  eschew  novelties ! 
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scribed  as  the  Protestant  view.  And  where  it  is 
believed  to  be  the  view  really  held  by  Protestants, 
the  belief  must  needs  excite  prejudices  against 
Protestantism  and  private  judgment.  But  if 
there  be  any  persons  who  really  hold  this  view, 
(after  the  fashion  of  that  imaginary  "  Irish  Gen- 
tleman," whose  unfortunate  "  Travels  in  Search 
of  a  Religion"  made  a  noise  in  the  world  some 
years  ago,  and  may  possibly  be  still  remembered,) 
I  am  unacquainted  with  them,  arid  can  but  say 
that  it  is  no  view  of  mine,  or  of  any  who  have 
written  on  our  side  of  the  controversy. 

In  the  same  way,  the  "  Explainer"  is  pleased 
to  misrepresent  our  view.  He  says,  p.  31  : 

"  No  doubt,  each  has  a  '  right'  to  choose  his  religion, 
"  as  he  has  a  '  right"*  e.  g.  to  ruin  himself,  i.  e.  110  one 
"  hinders  him,  if  he  please  to  do  either  the  one  or  the 
"  other." 

This  is  a  caricature.  We  have  no  idea  of  any 
one  standing  aloof  from  all  religions — contem- 
plating the  various  ones  embraced  by  men — and 
"  choosing  a  religion"  to  his  taste  ;  which  is  what 
seems  to  be  here  implied.  God  has  authorized 
no  such  proceeding,  and  therefore  man  has  no 
'  right'  to  do  any  such  thing.  I  should  never 
dream  of  defining  a  right  to  be  the  mere  power 
of  doing  what  no  one  hinders.  There  are  many 
things  that  no  one  hinders,  which  yet  a  man 
ought  never  to  do.  "  Clioosing  a  religion"  is  one 
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of  them — "  ruining  himself"  is  another.  I  en- 
tirely agree  with  Dr.  Hawkins,  the  respected 
Provost  of  Oriel,  that  responsibility  to  God  always 
attends  the  exercise  of  liberty.  It  would  be 
wrong  in  man  to  take  that  liberty  from  his 
fellow-man — for  how  can  we  foresee  who  will 
abuse  it  ? — if  it  be  taken  from  one  on  account  of 
a  possible  abuse,  it  must  be  taken  from  all. 
Because  an  unhappy  wretch  flings  himself  from 
London  Bridge  into  the  Thames,  we  are  not  to 
take  our  station  at  the  foot  of  the  bridge,  and 
prevent  all  from  crossing  it — or  even  try  to  per- 
suade them  to  forbear  of  their  own  accord,  lest, 
forsooth,  they  should  be  seized  with  an  insane 
desire,  when  they  reach  the  centre  arch,  of  cast- 
ing themselves  into  the  river.  No — all  we  can 
do,  is  to  fortify  our  fellow-creatures  in  general, 
as  far  as  we  can,  with  such  good  principles  as 
shall  lead  to  an  abhorrence  of  suicide — and  then 
to  leave  them  to  cross  whatever  bridge  they  will, 
and  plunge  into  whatever  stream,  subject  to  the 
account  they  must  render  to  God.  They  do  not 
acquire  a  right  to  do  as  they  please,  in  this  or 
any  other  case,  solely  because  it  is  out  of  our 
power  to  hinder  them.  Nothing  but  God's  au- 
thorizing the  performance  of  an  act  constitutes  a 
right. 

In  the  case  of  crossing  a  bridge,  it  may  be  con- 
sidered that  God  authorizes,  without  command- 
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ing-  it.  In  that  case  the  act  is  a  right,  without 
being  a  duty.  But  with  respect  to  reading  the 
Scriptures,  and  judging  what  God  says  to  us  in 
them,  the  act  is  not  only  authorized  but  enjoined 
— is  not  only  a  right,  but  a  duty.  Of  course,  if 
the  means  are  withheld,  the  duty  ceases.  But 
where  the  means  of  reading  and  judging  are 
given,  we  cannot  refuse  to  use  them,  without 
having  to  account  for  the  refusal.  A  right  like 
this,  is  not  only  what  we  cannot  hinder  in  others; 
but  what  we  must  not  hinder,  by  sloth  or  care- 
lessness, or  voluntary  humility,*  in  ourselves. 
There  is  a  moral  probation  accompanying  it.  It 
is  equally  dangerous  to  decline  exercising  the 
right,  or  to  exercise  it  amiss. 

It  is  quite  clear  that  when  the  Almighty  speaks 
plainly  to  us,  He  not  only  permits  but  expects  us 
to  open  our  understandings,  and  admit  the  mean- 
ing of  His  words.  So  far,  we  are  bound,  as  well 
as  allowed,  to  use  our  reason.  But  because  rea- 
son is  to  be  exercised  to  judge  of  the  meaning  of 
the  words  and  what  it  is  we  are  to  believe,  is  it 

*  It  was  in  this  sense  that  the  expression  "  voluntary 
humility"  was  used  in  the  "  Plea,"  in  a  passage  where  the 
"  Explainer"  mistakes  the  meaning.  It  had  no  reference  to 
fasting,  as  he  supposed,  or  abstaining  from  outward  things. 
It  referred  solely  to  abstaining  from  the  use  of  the  under- 
standing that  God  has  given  us,  wherewith  to  comprehend 
His  will  and  so  to  glorify  His  name. 
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also  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  nature  of  the  mat- 
ter to  be  believed  ?  God  forbid  !  this  would  be  to 
sweep  away  all  mysteries  from  religion,  the  very 
department  of  knowledge  where  they  are  to  be 
most  looked  for.  This  would  be  to  confound 
reason  and  rationalism.  Here,  then,  let  us  guard 
ourselves  from  misrepresentation. 

Reason  itself  teaches  us,  that  in  a  Revelation 
respecting  the  nature  of  the  Divine  Being,  and 
His  communion  with  our  spirits,  there  must  be 
much  that  is  beyond  its  own  grasp,  still  more 
beyond  its  power  of  original  discovery.  If 
there  were  not,  the  circumstance  would  cast 
suspicion  on  the  truth  of  the  Revelation.  On 
this  point  I  will  call  in  the  evidence  of  a  dis- 
tinguished layman  and  a  beautiful  writer,  the 
late  Baron  Smithy  of  Ireland.  I  do  this  in  pre- 
ference to  quoting  a  divine,  because  it  may  serve 
to  show,  to  Rationalists  on  the  one  hand,  how 
the  subject  presented  itself  to  a  clear  and 
thoughtful  mind,  to  which  Theology  was  not  a 
professional  study  ;  and  on  the  other  hand  to 
Tractarians,  that  the  very  valuable  distinction 
that  exists  between  things  that  are  above  rea- 
son, and  things  that  are  against  it,  (the  one  class 
credible,  but  the  other  incredible,)  is  not,  as  they 
have  ventured  to  call  it,  a  "  wiredrawn  distinc- 
tion," invented  by  Protestant  controversialists  to 
answer  an  end.  In  the  "  Metaphysic  Rambles,  by 
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Warner:  Christia?i  Search,"  (Stroll  the  First,) 
written  as  a  comment  on  Lord  Brougham's 
"  Natural  Theology,"  the  learned  Baron  speaks 
thus  :  "  Some  of  the  truths  of  Revelation  far 
"  transcend  the  powers  of  human  reason  to  com- 
"  prehend  them.  But  not  only  has  reason  tested 
"  and  proved  the  truth  of  that  Revelation,  in 
"  which  those  mysteries  and  marvels  are  certi- 
"  fied  and  contained ;  but  the  same  reason  sug- 
"  gests  to  man  the  limited  extent  of  his  under- 
"  standing.  The  same  meek  reason  teaches,  that 
"  in  as  out  of  Revelation,  there  is  much  that  it 
"  cannot  doubt,  yet  which  it  is  improbable  that 
'*  it  should  understand;  much  that  is  as  cer- 
"  tain  as  it  is  inexplicable  ;  and  above  all,  that  if 
"  there  were  no  part  of  Revelation  incomprehen- 
"  sible,  there  could  (considering  what  are  its 
"  subjects)  no  part  of  it  be  true.  Thus  the 
"  rational  faculty  teaches  a  wise  and  reflect- 
"  ing  man,  that  there  are  instances,  in  which 
"  he  will  be  the  more  warranted  to  believe, 
"  because  he  cannot  comprehend.  Of  course, 
"  the  instances,  which  I  am  adverting  to, 
"  are  those  where  what  we  cannot  under- 
"  stand  does  not  so  properly  conflict  with 
"  reason,  as  lie  beyond  it."  The  distinction 
drawn  in  the  last  sentence,  between  what  con- 
tradicts reason  and  what  merely  surpasses  it, 
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though  ridiculed  by  the  Tractarians,*   is  particu- 
larly valuable,  as    furnishing  a   reply  to  the  Ro- 

*  Perhapswhen  the  Tractarians  call  the  distinction  spoken 
of  in  the  text  "  a  splitting  of  hairs"  and  a  "  wire-drawn 
distinction,"  they  are  not  aware,  that  not  Protestants  alone 
have  used  it,  but  also  some  candid  Romanists,  as,  for  instance, 
Cardinal  Bellarmine  In  the  Cardinal's  Eighth  Note  of  the 
Church,  he  says,  "  The  Church  of  Rome  teaches  no  error, 
"  no  turpitude,  nothing  against  reason,  though  many  things 
"  above  reason." 

It  is  curious,  by  the  way,  to  observe  that  in  propounding 
this  Note,  (which  is  "  Sanctity  of  Doctrine"')  the  Cardinal 
does  not  venture  to  say  that  the  Church  of  Rome  teaches 
nothing  against  Scripture.  This  would  have  been  to  open 
the  question ! — and  he  is  too  sagacious  to  do  that. 

Well  says  Dean  Sherlock  in  the  Introduction  to  the  Answers 
to  the  Notes,  given  in  Bishop  Gibson's  "  Preservative  against 
Popery,"  vol.  i. :  "  These  Note-makers  never  give  us  any 
"  Notes  whereby  we  shall  know  that  there  is  a  Church,  or 
"  what  this  Church  is  ;  for  there  are  no  notes  of  these  but  such 
11  as  they  dare  not  give,  viz.  the  Authority  of  the  Scriptures, 
"  and  every  man's  private  judgment  of  the  sense  and  the  inter - 
"  pr elation  of  them." 

And  yet  the  Cardinal  opens  the  question  as  to  the  reason- 
ableness of  the  teaching  of  his  Church.  And  this,  with  the 
consciousness  that  she  teaches  Transubstantiation  ! 

Speaking,  not  of  Bellarmine,  but  of  Romanists  in  general, 
Bishop  Stillingfleet  says,  "  With  them,  men  are  equally  bound 
"  to  believe  the  greatest  repugnancies  to  sense  and  reason, 
"  with  the  most  fundamental  verities  of  Christian  Faith, 
"  as  though  no  Faith  could  carry  men  to  heaven,  but  that 
*«  which  can,  not  only  remove,  but  swallow,  mountains." 
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manists  when  they  charge  us  with  inconsistency, 
because  we  believe  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  or 
the  Incarnation,  whilst  we  reject  the  dog-ma  of 
Transubstantiation.  The  existence  of  Three 
Persons  in  One  Godhead  is  perfectly  credible,  if 
plainly  revealed.  It  contradicts  no  previous 
knowledge,  because  we  have  no  such  know- 
ledge on  the  subject  of  the  Divine  Nature. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  union  of  the  two 
natures,  the  Divine  and  human,  in  the  Incarna- 
tion.* But  that  the  natural  body  of  Christ 
should  be  in  more  places  than  one,  at  one  and  the 
same  time,  is,  as  our  Communion  Rubric  declares, 
incredible,  because  it  contradicts  what  we  know 
already  with  certainty  concerning  the  nature  of 
a  body  truly  human. 

Let  it  be  well  understood  then — we  are  no 
enemies  to  revealed  mysteries.  We  only  desire  to 
exercise  our  judgment  on  the  language  in  which 
they  are  revealed,  not  on  their  nature.  Only 

*  It  is  grievous  to  see  the  regular  Romish  language  on  this 
subject  used  by  the  British  Critic.  "  The  idea  that  to  a 
"  Christian  believing  all  the  astounding  mysteries  which  are 
"  contained  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation,  the  further 
"  belief  in  the  Real  Presence,  even  to  the  Extent  of  the  Tri- 
"  dentine  definition,  is  a  serious  additional  '  tax  on  his  cre- 
"  dulity,'  is  not  tenable  for  one  moment."  (Ixiii.  p.  71.) 
Here  the  distinction,  that  Baron  Smith  lays  so  much  stress 
on,  is  despised,  and  the  phrase  "  Real  Presence"  is  used  in 
an  ambiguous  sense, — just  as  it  is  by  Milner  in  his  "  End  of 
Controversy." 
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let  them  not  contradict  reason — only  let  it  be 
clear  that  Scripture  contains  them — and  we 
receive  them,  as  reverently  and  thankfully  as  the 
Tractarians  or  Romanists  themselves. 

I  have  thus  endeavoured  to  ward  off  miscon- 
ception, and  show  what  our  views  of  Private 
Judgment  are  not.  To  show  what  they  are,  it 
will  be  best  to  examine  Scripture.  The  passage  in 
St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  already  quoted — 
"  Though  I  or  an  angel  from  heaven  should 
"  preach  unto  you  any  other  Gospel  than  that  we 
"  have  preached  unto  you,  let  him  be  accursed" — 
will  furnish  a  good  opportunity  for  elucidating 
our  views. 

How  were  the  Galatians,  if  this  supposed  case 
had  been  realized,  to  know  that  it  was  "  another 
Gospel"  that  was  preached  to  them,  and  not  the 
same  that  they  had  before  ?  Were  they  not  to 
know  this  by  comparing  it  with  the  Gospel 
already  received  ?  I  do  not  say,  that  they  were 
to  be  in  a  constant  state  of  doubt ;  and  the  mo- 
ment the  apostle  began  to  preach,  after  this  decla- 
ration, they  were  to  begin  criticising  and  com- 
paring. Such  a  state  of  mind  would  be  a  very 
improper  one  to  be  habitual — it  would  be  little 
likely  to  enable  them  to  make  the  comparison 
to  good  effect,  when  the  necessity  arose — it  would 
have  no  blessing  upon  it,  and  therefore  no  power. 
But  what  was  expected  from  them,  was  plainly 
this  :  that  they  should  have  so  possessed  them- 
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selves  of  the  impression  of  the  Gospel,  so 
habituated  themselves  to  its  tone  and  spirit, 
(living  at  the  same  time  in  such  a  holy  state  as 
would  be  a  guarantee  to  them  that  God  was  with 
them  in  their  hearts,  and  might  therefore  be 
believed  to  be  with  them  in  their  understandings 
in  all  essential  things,)  that  as  the  natural  conse- 
quence of  this  acquaintance  with  Scripture  and 
this  holy  frame,  they  wou\dfeel  a  discrepancy  and 
uncongeniality  to  exist  between  the  new  preach- 
ing and  the  old.  They  would  be  startled  by  it, 
— very  unexpectedly  and  very  unpleasantly,  but 
still  too  distinctly  to  allow  them  to  suppose  the 
whole  a  mistake  or  to  neglect  the  admonition. 
This  would  lead  them,  as  a  matter  of  conscience, 
to  examine  the  case  more  closely.  How,  then, 
would  this  examination  be  conducted  ?  By  what 
means,  and  in  what  spirit  ? 

As  to  the  means,  it  would  be  by  the  free  use  of 
their  reason,  enlightened  as  it  was  by  revelation. 
By  what  other  faculty  can  we  compare  one  thing 
with  another  ?  What  but  reason  performs  the 
office  of  comparison  ?  Here,  then,  St.  Paul  pays 
a  tribute  to  the  principle  of  using  our  reason  in 
religion,  as  well  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  Scripture. 
Is  not  religion,  indeed,  called  by  him  "our 
"  reasonable  service  ?"  Does  he  not  enjoin  us  to 
be  "  ready  always  to  give  an  answer  to  every 
"  one  that  asketh  of  us  a  reason  of  the  hope  that 
*•  is  in  us,  with  meekness  and  fear?"  Does  he 


not  say  "  Prove  all  things,  hold  fast  that  which 
"  is  good  ?"  (When  Mr.  Newman  tries  to  show 
that  we  are  only  permitted  to  prove  our  teach- 
ers,* why  did  he  omit  explaining1  this  passage, 

*  Perhaps  it  would  be  as  well  here  to  give  a  few  extracts 
from  the  article  on  Private  Judgment,  ascribed  to  Mr.  New- 
man in  the  British  Critic.  "  Our  Lord  says  to  the  Jews, 
"  *  Search  the  Scriptures,'  and  the  Treasurer  of  Candace 
"  was  reading  Isaiah,  when  St.  Philip  met  him,  and  the  men 
"  of  Berea  are  said  to  be  more  noble,  &c.  &c.  A  little  consi- 
"  deration  will  convince  us,  that  these  sanction,  not  an  inquiry 
"  about  Gospel  doctrine,  but  about  the  Gospel  teacher ;  not 
k'  what  has  God  revealed,  but  whom  has  He  commissioned." 

A  comparison  is  instituted  between  our  Church  and  the 
Roman.  Pure  doctrine  is  not  made  a  note — how  could  it, 
after  the  preceding  declaration?  Success  and  continuance  are 
the  principal  ones  set  down — after  the  fashion  of  Bellarmine's 
Notes  of  the  Church.  "  The  divine  blessing"  is  said  to  be 
"  a  test  under  which  neither  Church  will  fail,  and  neither  is 
"  eminently  the  foremost."  Again,  it  is  said,  "  We  may  be- 
"  lieve  that  our  own  Church  has  certain  imperfections;  the 
"  Church  of  Rome  certain  corruptions  ;  such  a  belief  has  no 
"  tendency  to  lead  us  to  any  view  as  to  which  on  the  whole  is 
"  the  better,  or  to  induce  or  warrant  us  to  leave  the'one  com- 
"  munion  for  the  other" — not  even,  of  course,  the  Roman 
for  our  own  ! 

Such  views  are  the  natural  results  of  putting  away  the  only 
true  and  searching  test,  the  purity  of  doctrine,  i.  e.  its  accord- 
ance with  Scripture.  Mr.  Ward  in  his  "  Few  More  Words 
on  Tract  90,''  speaking  of  "  Romish  corruptions,"  says,  that 
"  whether  or  not  so  grievous  as  our  own  they  are  sufficiently 
"  shocking.''  And  again,  that  Mr.  Newman's  finding  fault 
with  some  things  in  the  Roman  Church,  "  seems  almost  to  im- 
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when  we  are  ordered  to  prove  things  ?)  Does 
not  the  same  apostle  address  the  Corinthians, 
laity  as  well  as  clergy,  (for  in  that  epistle  he  warns 
them  much  against  their  teachers,)  thus :  "  I 
"  speak  as  unto  wise  men,  judge  ye  what  I  say?" 
But  we  need  not  depend  on  particular  texts, 
which  may  always  by  special  ingenuity  be  ex- 
plained away  ;  we  may  ask  any  one  familiar  with 
the  Scriptures,  whether  we  are  not  continually 
addressed  as  persons  possessed  of  the  gift  of  rea- 
son, and  blamed  if  we  do  not  employ  it,  and 
employ  it  aright  —obeying  its  guidance,  that  we 
may  "  sit  at  the  feet  of  Jesus,"  as  Mary  the  sister 
of  Lazarus  did,  "  and  hear  His  words," — and 
using  its  help  whilst  we  sit  there,  to  comprehend 
the  meaning  of  those  words  ?  Can  there  be  a 
more  fatal  concession  to  the  adversaries  of  our 
religion,  the  Rationalist  and  Infidel,  than  to 
divorce  faith  from  reason,  as  if  faith  could 
embrace  even  the  mysteries  of  the  Gospel,  with- 
out the  aid  of  reason  to  interpret  the  terms  in 
which  they  are  proposed?  As  to  the  spirit  in  which 
theGalatians  were  to  conduct  their  examination,  it 
would  be  the  same  as  that  which  first  gave 
notice  to  them  of  something  to  be  examined.  It 
would  be  a  religious  spirit,  which,  as  I  have  said 

"  ply,  though  Mr.  Newman  nowhere  does  imply  it,  that  we  (the 
"  Tractarians)  consider  our  own  Church  purer  !" 
What  shocking  disloyalty  to  our  Church  ! 
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before,  is  the  only  one  fit  for  deciding  on  scrip- 
tural truths.  It  would  be  cautious,  diligent,  hum- 
ble. Above  all, it  would  not  be  self-dependent — 
it  would  ask  help  from  the  Holy  Spirit  to  purify 
and  strengthen  it.  Knowing  that  "  in  the 
"  multitude  of  counsellors  there  is  wisdom,"  the 
Galatians,  doubtless,  would  consult  one  another 
on  this  occasion.  They  would  interchange  their 
suspicions — suspicions,  let  me  repeat,  not  arising 
from  a  habit  of  suspecting,  but  roused  by  the  irre- 
sistible feeling  of  a  difference  between  the  Gospel 
newly  preached  by  the  apostle,  and  that  with 
which  they  were  before,  in  obedience  to  the  apo- 
stle's command,  impregnated — and  they  would 
ask  whether  these  suspicions  were  generally  or 
universally  excited.  They  would  particularly 
defer  to  their  presbyters,  to  whom,  if  faithful,  a 
special  blessing  might  well  be  expected  to  be 
given.  In  short,  they  would  do  all  that  lay  in 
their  power  to  come  to  a  sure  conclusion.  But 
still,  when  they  did  come  to  it,  that  conclusion 
would  be  their  own.  Eachjfor  himself  would  have 
to  answer  to  God,  if  he  did  not  conclude  aright ; 
and  if  he  did  not  separate  himself  from  the 
apostle,  and  from  all,  be  they  few  or  many,  who 
adhered  to  him.  If  the  majority  went  wrong,  it 
would  not  excuse  the  minority  from  the  duty  of 
going  right.  Nay,  if  but  one  Galatian  judged 
correctly,  he  would  be  bound  to  act  upon  his 
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judgment.  The  question  was  a  vital  one — it 
concerned  the  justification  of  a  sinner  before 
God — all  who  erred  in  it  were  to  be  "  anathema." 
It  was  a  case  to  make  an  individual,  even  if 
standing1  alone,  (as  he  might  have  actually  done 
in  such  a  case,  not  long  afterwards,  in  the 
Church  of  Sardis,)  what  even  the  Tractarians 
dare  not  but  admire,  an  "  Anathasius  contra 
mundum."  Will  it  be  contended,  that  if  they 
called  a  council,  the  majority  could  not  go  wrong 
— that  by  a  miraculous  power  they  would  be  pre- 
vented so  doing?  Then  St.  Paul  needed  only 
to  have  told  them  to  take  care  to  hold  an  assem- 
bly. Having  warned  them  of  so  awful  a  danger, 
would  he  not  have  informed  them  of  so  simple  a 
means  of  safety  ? 

Perhaps  I  shall  be  reminded  that  the  Galatians 
in  those  days  had  individually  little  opportunity 
of  studying  the  Written  Word,  and  must  have 
depended  principally  upon  its  being  read  to  them 
in  public  (which  would  probably  be  done  daily.) 
This  is  very  true  ;  but  what  was  addressed  to 
them  is  addressed  also  to  us.  The  time  was 
foreseen,  when  we  should  have  the  opportunity 
abundantly  ;  and  all  I  have  said,  if  not  strictly 
applicable  to  the  Galatians,  is  so  to  us,  for 
whose  admonition  and  instruction  these  things 
were  written.  It  will  be  enough,  if  it  be  granted, 
that  the  mind  of  the  apostle,  or  rather  of  the 
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Holy  Spirit,  is  to  be  fairly  gathered  by  a  process 
of  reasoning  such  as  I  have  adopted. 

Again,  I  may  be  told,  that  the  Galatians  had 
had  the  oral  teaching  of  the  apostles.  But  what 
is  inferred  ?  Does  not  his  own  inspired  epistle, 
written  at  the  motion  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  embody 
allot  any  consequence  that  he  had  orally  com- 
municated to  them,  and  that  in  a  form  the  most 
available  ?  Nay,  had  not  heresy  risen  amongst 
them,  since  his  departure,  so  that  the  Epistle 
would  put  the  great  truths  necessary  to  salvation 
in  a  more  striking  light  than  he  had  done  by 
word  of  mouth  ?  The  notion  that  there  were 
any  necessary  truths  orally  communicated,  that 
were  not  committed  to  writing,  was  first  broached 
by  heretics,  in  the  days  of  Irenaeus,  as  Irenseus 
himself  informs  us,  and  appeals  to  all  the  princi- 
pal churches  then  existing,  and  to  that  of  Rome 
as  the  greatest  of  all,  (Rome  being  the  seat  of 
empire,)  for  confirmation  of  his  assertion,  that 
the  Scriptures  had  always  been  held  to  contain 
everything  necessary  to  salvation.  This  was  a 
legitimate  use  of  Tradition — a  plain  mattei*  of 
fact  like  this  could  easily  and  safely  be  handed 
down,  through  a  single  century,  to  Irenseus,* — 

*  Irenaeus  in  his  youth  saw  Polycarp,  who  conversed  with 
the  apostles.  .  .  Adv.  Haeres,  iii.  3.  "  Quern  nos  vidimus 
"  in  prima  nostra  aetate" — "  qui  multo  majoris  authoritatis 
"  est,  quam  Valentinus  et  Marcion,"  &c.  Speaking  of  the 
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and  it  overthrows  that  false  Tradition,  which  the 
heretics  of  his  day  upheld — and  the  Romanists  of 
our  own,  and  would  that  I  were  not  obliged  with 
shame  to  add,  the  Tractarians,  still  uphold — 
whereby  the  sufficiency  of  Scripture  is  denied, 
and  supplementary  articles  are  added  to  the 
faith. 

To  prove  that  there  is  nothing  necessarily 
sceptical  in  the  proper  use  of  private  judgment, 
the  case  of  the  Bereans  may  be  adduced.  It  is 
said  in  the  inspired  Book,  "  These  were  more 
"  noble  than  those  in  Thessalonica,  in  that  they 
"  received  the  word  with  all  readiness,  and 
"  searched  the  Scriptures  daily,  whether  these 
"  things  were  so :  therefore  many  of  them  be- 
"  lieved."  Here  we  see  that  these  Jews  are 
immortalized  in  the  everlasting  Book,  for  having 
a  noble  spirit — and  what  was  it?  A  spirit  of  con- 
fidence in  the  apostles,  and  yet  of  free  inquiry ! 
Was  it  doubt  that  sent  them  to  the  Scriptures  of 

heretics  just  mentioned,  he  says,  ii.  1,  "  Cum  ex  Scripturis 
"  arguuntur,  in  accusationem  ipsarum  Scripturarum  convertun- 
<(  tur  .  .  quia  varie  sint  dictae,et  quia  non  possit  ex  his  inveniri 
"  veritas  ab  his  qui  ncsciant  Traditionem."  "  When  they  are 
"  refuted  from  the  Scriptures,  they  turn  to  disparaging  the 
"  Scriptures  themselves  .  .  .  as  if  ambiguously  expressed,  and 
"  because  the  truth  cannot  be  extracted/ram  them  by  one  igno- 
«  rant  of  Tradition." 

Tertullian  calls  the  Heretics,  "  Those  haters  of  the  light  of 
Scripture."     Doresurr.  earn,  xlvii. 
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the  Old  Testament  ?  No,  it  was  the  belief  which 
honest  men  repose  in  men,  whom  they  see  to  bear  all 
the  marks  of  honesty.  The  apostles  preached  Jesus 
to  them,  and  the  great  doctrines  of  the  Gospel. 
They  told  them  that  what  they  preached  was  the 
consummation,  the  perfection  of  their  own  religion 
—  that  "  Christ  was  the  end  of  the  law  to  every 
"  one  that  believeth" — that  He  was  the  Sacri- 
fice that  alone,  by  retrospective  operation,  gave 
value  and  meaning  to  all  the  sacrifices  that  had 
been  offered  by  their  nation — the  substance,  in 
whom  terminated  all  the  types  and  shadows. 
To  show  them  how  little  God  regarded  all  rites 
and  ordinances  in  themselves,  the  apostles  might 
refer  them  to  the  50th  Psalm,  or  the  seventh 
chapter  of  Jeremiah.  To  prove  that  they  needed 
a  Saviour,  they  might  appeal  to  Isaiah  liii., — "All 
"  we  like  sheep  have  gone  astray,"  &c. ;  or  to 
Genesis  viii. — u  The  imagination  of  man's  heart 
"  is  evil  from  his  youth  ;"  or  to  the  14th  Psalm — 
"God  looked  down  from  heaven  to  see  if  there 
were  any,"  &c.  To  convince  them  that  the  out- 
pouring of  God's  Spirit  was  a  thing  which  ought 
not  to  be  incredible,  however  stupendous,  they 
might  bid  them  consult  the  Prophets  Joel  ii., 
Jeremiah  xxxi.  27,  &c., — by  which  they  would 
learn,  that  a  new  covenant  was  what  they  had  to 
expect,  that  should  not  be  like  the  old  covenant 
of  works,  but  should  be  spiritual,  fit  for  the  wor- 
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ship  of  Him  who  "  is  a  Spirit."  And  to  esta- 
blish the  claim  of  our  Lord  to  the  title  of  Mes- 
siah, they  might  appeal  to  the  Scriptures  every- 
where. Now  what  was  the  result  ?  The  Bereans 
did  what  they  were  told — they  consulted  the 
Scriptures — they  verified  what  they  heard.  They 
read  with  their  own  eyes,  and  with  open  mind — 
and  had  they  found  anything  contradictory  to  the 
Gospel,  little  as  they  expected  to  find  it,  they 
would  have  accepted  its  evidence  against  the 
apostles,  and  there  would  have  been  an  end  of 
their  conversion.  But  God  blessed  their 
"  daily  search"  because  it  was  honest — because 
it  was  not  sceptical^  one  way  or  another,  it 
doubted  neither  the  integrity  of  the  apostles,  nor 
the  intelligible  nature  of  God's  Word — and  so  it 
led  to  a  complete  conversion  : — "  THEREFORE, '* 
we  are  told,  "  many  of  them  believed" 

This  is  the  spirit  we  wish  the  people  of  Eng- 
land to  have.  The  Church  of  England, — if  her 
own  voice  is  heard  and  the  Tractarians  come 
not  between, — commends  this  spirit  to  her  chil- 
dren, She  participates  not  in  Mr.  Newman's 
contracted  view  of  the  nobleness  of  the  Bereans, 
that  it  consisted  merely  in  examining  the  scrip- 
tural proofs  that  the  apostles  had  a  commission 
to  teach  them,  and  then  accepted  the  doctrines 
they  taught,  entirely  on  trust.  Had  she  done 
this,  she  would  indeed  have  betrayed  a  scepti- 
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cism  *  with  regard  to  the  office  and  nature  of 
God's  Word  most  Dishonourable  to  her.  But 
her  Homilies  breathe  no  such  scepticism  as  this. 
Let  us  hear  the  Second  on  "  Holy  Scrip- 
ture :"— 

"  There  is  no  truth  nor  doctrine  necessary  for  our 
"  justification  and  everlasting  salvation,  but  that  is  or 
"  may  be  drawn  out  of  that  fountain  and  well  of  truth. 
"  Therefore,  as  many  as  be  desirous  to  enter  into  the 
"  right  and  perfect  way  unto  God,  must  apply  their 
"  minds  to  know  the  Holy  Scripture,  without  which 
"  they  can  neither  sufficiently  know  God  and  his  will, 
"  neither  their  office  and  duty."  "  Let  us  diligently 
"  search  for  the  well  of  life  in  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
"  ments,  and  not  run  to  the  stinking  puddles  of  man's 

*  "  A  sceptical  spirit,"  says  the  "  Explanation,"  p.  32, 
"  is  what  Protestantism,  consistently  carried  out,  would  come 
"  to."  That  is,  if  we  exercise  our  unfettered  understanding 
(unfettered,  but  not  uninformed)  on  the  Scriptures,  we  shall 
find  that  they  favour  infidelity.  If  this  is  not  the  meaning, 
what  is  it  ?  If  it  be  the  meaning,  can  anything  more  dan- 
gerous to  Christianity  be  conceived  or  uttered  ? 

The  Bishop  of  London,  in  his  Charge,  shows  no  such 
unworthy  suspicion.  "  The  absolute  completeness,"  he 
says,  "  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  as  the  source  and  rule  of 
"  our  faith,  I  hold  to  be  a  vital  doctrine  of  our  Reformed 
"  Church."  "  The  implement,  with  which  the  secrets  of 
"  God  are  to  be  dug  out  of  the  mine  of  his  Written  Word, 
"  is  not  tradition,  but  a  plain  and  rightly  informed  under- 
"  standing,  guided  by  an  honest  and  good  heart,  and  aided 
"  by  the  Holy  Spirit" 
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"  traditions."  "  The  words  of  Holy  Scripture  be  called 
lf  words  of  everlasting  life,  for  they  be  God's  instru- 
"  mentj  ordained  for  that  purpose.  They  have  power 
"  to  turn,  through  God's  promise  ;  and  they  be  effectual 
"  through  God's  assistance ;  and  being  received  in  a 
"  faithful  heart,  they  have  ever  a  spiritual  working  in  < 
"  them."  "  And  in  reading  of  God's  Word,  he  most 
"  profiteth  not  always,  who  is  most  ready  in  turning  of 
"  the  book,  but  he  that  is  most  turned  into  it."  "  Ig- 
"  norance  of  God's  Word  is  the  cause  of  all  error,  as 
"  Christ  himself  affirmed  to  the  Sadducees,  saying,  that 
"  they  erred  because  they  knew  not  the  Scriptures- 
"  How  should  they  then  eschew  error,  that  will  still  be 
"  ignorant  ?  And  how  should  they  come  out  of  igno- 
"  ranee,  that  will  not  read  nor  hear  that  which  should 
"  give  them  knowledge  ?"  "  Humility  will  only  search 
"  to  know  the  truth ;  it  will  search  and  will  bring  to- 
ft  gether  one  place  with  another."  "  The  humble  man 
"  may  search  boldly  in  the  Scripture,  without  any 
"  danger  of  error.  And  if  he  be  ignorant,  he  ought  the 
"  more  to  read  and  to  search  Holy  Scripture,  to  bring 
"  him  out  of  ignorance." 

We  are  no  true  sons  of  the  Church,  if  we  hold 
any  other  language  than  her  own.  But  what  is 
there  here  distrustful,  or  disparaging  either  to 
Scripture  or  to  man's  reason,  properly,  reli- 
giously, and  prayerfully  exercised  on  the  text  of 
Scripture  ?  What  is  there  like  the  perverted 
view  of  our  opponents,  that  we  must  go  doubt- 
ingly  to  God's  Word,  whilst  we  need  not  come 
doubtingly  to  man's  ? 
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But,  alas !  why  quote  the  Homilies  to  the 
Tractarians  ?  What  respect  do  they  feel  for  the 
Homilies?  They  have  pronounced  concerning 
all  the  theological  writings  of  our  Reformers  : 
«c  We  speak  of  their  works  rather  as  curiosities, 
"  than  as  valuable  contributions  to  our  theology." 
These  are  the  words  of  the  article  on  Bishop 
Jewel.  When  Mr.  Froude  used  the  expression, 
with  regard  to  our  Reformers,  that  "  he  would 
"  have  nothing  to  do  with  such  a  set"  it  was 
thought  allowance  should  be  made  for  so  young 
and  self-conceited  a  person  speaking  thus  of  such 
venerable,  learned,  and  pious  men,  one  of  whom, 
Jewel  himself,  with  all  his  learning  and  powers 
of  eloquence,  was  so  modest,  that  "  he  did  not 
"  set  abroad  in  print  twenty  lines  till  he  had 
"  studied  twenty  years."  *  But  Mr.  Keble  and 

*  Quoted  in  Quarterly  Review,  March,  1842,  p.  476. 
In  the  Review  is  quoted,  as  was  also  done  in  the  Bishop  of 
Winchester's  seasonable  Charge,  the  opinion  of  Hooker  con- 
cerning Jewel,  that  he  was  "  the  worthiest  divine  whom 
"  Christendom  had  bred  for  the  space  of  some  hundred  years." 
This  may,  by  itself,  suffice  to  put  to  silence  such  lips  as 
"cruelly  and  disdainfully"  speak  against  the  Champion  of  the 
English  Church.  But  there  is  a  testimony  concerning 
Jewel,  (which  has  not  been  brought  forward,)  indirect  oppo- 
sition to  the  slanderous  dictum  of  Froude,  that  he  was  in 
heart  "  an  irreverent  Dissenter."  Bishop  Stillingfleet  tells 
us,  in  the  second  volume  of  his  Works,  Pref.  to  the  "Unrea- 
"  sonableness  of  Separation,"  that  "  the  Dissenters  of  his 
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Mr.  Newman,  the  editors  of  Froude's  Remains, 
declined  availing"  themselves  of  any  allowance  of 
the  kind  for  their  friend  or  themselves  ;  and  in 
their  preface  to  the  third  and  fourth  volumes 
defended  even  his  "  random  speeches."  They 
avowed  their  own  deep  hostility  to  our  Re- 
formers, in  language  as  decided  as  any  that  he 
had  used,  or  that  has  since  been  used  in  the 
British  Critic.  Confessing  that  they  look  at  the 
Church  of  the  fourth  century  as  the  perfect 
model  of  a  visible  church,  they  then  speak  of  the 
Reformers  in  contrast,  and  say,  "  There  can  be 
"  little  doubt  that,  generally  speaking,  the  tone 
"  of  the  fourth  century  is  so  unlike  that  of  the 
"  sixteenth,  on  each  and  all  of  these  topics," 
(several  before  mentioned  by  them,  amongst 
which  is  "  especially  the  great  point  of  giving 
"  men  divine  knowledge*  and  introducing  holy 

"  time  so  spitefully  used  Bishop  Jewel,  that  on  his  deathbed 
"  he  made  a  solemn  protestation,  that  in  defending  the 
"  Orders  of  his  Church  and  obedience  to  them,  in  his  sermon 
"  at  St.  Paul's  Cross,  he  spoke  neither  to  please  some,  nor 
"  to  displease  others,  but  to  promote  peace  and  unity."  So 
far  were  the  Dissenters  of  his  time  from  having  made  Mr. 
Froude's  wonderful  discovery. 

*  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  word  "  giving" 
is  a  well-weighed  one.  The  idea  it  contains  is,  that 
the  clergy  have  the  Gospel  in  their  hands  to  distribute 
to  the  laity.  There  are  other  passages  in  the  writings  of 
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"  associations,  not  indiscriminately,  but  as  men 
"  are  able  to  bear  it  ;"  in  other  words,  the  point 
of  reserve  in  preaching  advocated  in  Tracts  80 
and  87,)  "  that  it  is  absolutely  impossible  for  the 
"  same  mind  to  sympathise  with  both.  You  may 
"  choose  between  the  two  lines ;  they  are  not 
"  only  divergent,  but  contrary."  *  It  makes 
one  groan  in  spirit,  to  think  that  we  have  bre- 
thren amongst  us,  who  feel  thus  towards  our 
Reformers,  and  of  course  towards  our  Homilies. 
The  Homilies  cannot  but  breathe  the  spirit  of 
their  writers — a  spirit  with  which  we  are  here 
told  it  is  impossible  for  the  Tractarians  to  sym- 
pathise. Then  the  Homilies  are  a  dead  letter  to 
them.  The  difficulty  is,  how  to  reconcile  such 
a  view  of  the  Homilies  with  the  declaration,  to 
which  they  have  given  their  "  assent  and  con- 
"  sent,"  in  the  thirty-fifth  Article.  The  Article 
says,  that  "  the  Homilies  contain  a  godly  and 
"  wholesome  doctrine."  Can  this  mean  merely 
that  they  contain  some  good  and  true  things  ? 

the  Tractarians,  where  it  is  boldly  maintained,  that  no 
"  divine  knowledge"  can  be  of  any  value,  that  is  independently 
procured. 

*  In  like  manner,  the  writer  of  the  article  on  Bishop 
Jewel  says  of  our  Reformers  :  "  A  set  of  writers,  with 
"  whom,  in  such  measure  as  we  have  imbibed  the  Catholic 
"  spirit,  we  can  have  no  sort  of  sympathy." 
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There  are  few  books  of  which  this  may  not  be 
said,  however  we  may  dislike  them  on  the  whole. 
Is  it  not  palpable  that  the  commendation  in  the 
Article  relates  to  the  general  tone  and  spirit  of 
the  Homilies?  To  sign  the  Article  honestly, 
we  ought  to  sympathise  with  the  spirit  of  the 
Homilies,  and  therefore  with  that  of  the  writers, 
the  Reformers.  How  the  Tractarians  can  ex- 
tricate themselves  from  this  difficulty,  I  know 
not. 

Perhaps  the  strongest  and  most  irrefragable  of 
all  arguments  in  behalf  of  private  judgment,  in 
matters  essential  to  salvation,  is  to  be  derived 
from  the  consideration  of  our  blessed  Lord's  con- 
duct when  he  entered  on  his  public  ministry. 
To  what  did  He  appeal,  as  the  interpreter  of  the 
Scriptures,  then  existing  ?  Was  it  to  church 
authority,  or  was  it  to  the  reason  of  individuals, 
exercised  with  candour  and  humility,  and  helped 
no  doubt  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  it  always  will 
be  when  so  exercised  ?  This  test,  one  should 
think,  would  be  decisive  of  the  whole  question 
at  issue.  There  is  here  every  circumstance  that 
we  could  wish  : — the  matter  most  important, 
that  is,  Christ's  Messiahship ;  the  Church  most 
undoubtedly  a  true  Church,  having  divine  pro- 
mises and  exact  order,  if  ever  a  church  had ; 
and  the  Umpire  infallible.  Can  Christians  do 
better  than  carry  their  dispute  to  their  Master, 
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and  refer  the  determination  of  it  to  Him  ?  In 
such  a  case  implicit  submission  must  be  acknow- 
ledged on  all  sides  to  be  both  a  duty  and  a  pri- 
vilege. 

The  Sacred  History  gives  us  His  decision — not 
in  words,  but  by  the  course  which  in  his  divine 
wisdom  he  pursued.  From  the  first  moment  of 
his  commencing  his  ministry  amongst  his  coun- 
trymen according  to  the  flesh,  he  made  no  appeal 
to  the  Sanhedrim,  or  the  chief  priests  and  rulers, 
as  such.  He  included  them  in  the  appeal  he 
made  to  the  understandings  and  consciences  of 
those  who  saw  his  works  and  heard  his  words — 
but  it  was  as  individuals.  He  appealed  to  the 
Scriptures :  "  Search  the  Scriptures,"  he  said, 
"  for  in  them  ye  think  ye  have  eternal  life,  and 
"  they  are  they  which  testify  of  me."  He  spoke 
this  with  irresistible  force  to  the  candid,  and 
honest  in  heart,  and  humble-minded,  who  asked 
no  deep  questions,  and  knew  no  subtleties,  and 
were  unacquainted  with  the  doctrine  of  "  Church 
Authority."  But  what  said  the  Sanhedrim  ? 
What  reply  did  the  visible  Church,  speaking  and 
acting  by  all  her  official  and  real  representatives, 
make  ?  The  Church  examined  His  claims  ;  and 
deliberately,  and  unanimously,  and  absolutely 
rejected  them.  The  Church  communicated  her 
sentence  to  the  people.  "  Whosoever  should 
confess  Jesus,"  was  "  put  out  of  the  synagogue" 
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—was  excommunicated.  It  is  vain  to  say  that 
He  was  the  Lord  of  the  Church,  and  might  dis- 
pense with  her  authority.  This  is  the  very 
point  which  was  in  question.  The  priests  and 
rulers  denied  that  he  was  her  Lord.  They  in- 
terpreted Scripture  against  his  claim  to  that  cha- 
racter. It  is  useless  to  allege,  that  He  worked 
miracles.  They  granted  the  fact,  but  denied  the 
Christian  inference.  They  pronounced  that  he 
intended  to  destroy  the  law,  and  concluded 
therefore  that  he  worked  them  by  Beelzebub,  the 
prince  of  the  devils.  To  determine  upon  this 
fact  was  certainly  within  the  province  of  the 
Church,  according  to  Deut.  xiii.  ;  and  if  the 
Church  were  infallible,  what  shall  we  say  ?  It 
avails  also  nothing  to  suggest,  as  our  Lord  did, 
"  Would  Satan  cast  out  Satan?"  to  persons  pos- 
sessed with  notions  of  church  anthority,  such  as 
the  Jews  unhappily  in  those  days  entertained, 
similar  to  what  Romanists  have  since  held  and 
Tractarians  now  hold.  Could  an  argument  ad- 
dressed to  the  reason  be  allowed  to  overthrow  a 
church  decision,  with  such  as  thus  viewed  church 
authority  ?  The  argument  was,  beyond  all 
doubt,  irresistible  to  those  who  ventured  to  use 
their  own  understandings,  in  a  case  so  clear  and 
so  important  j  and,  thank  God  I  there  were  some 
who  ventured  to  do  this,  otherwise  Christianity 
would  have  wanted  its  first  preachers,  the  Apos- 
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ties.  But  how  few  \vere  they  who  had  the  moral 
resolution  to  forbear  asking  the  fatal  question, 
"  Have  any  of  the  rulers  or  Pharisees  believed?' 
If  church  authority,  in  the  light  in  which  it  is 
received  by  the  Tractarians,  be  ordained  of  God, 
they  ought  to  have  asked  this  question,  and  then 
they  never  could  have  become  disciples  of  our 
Lord.  If  private  judgment  is  never  to  be  used 
in  opposition  to  the  unanimous  decree  of  the 
outward  Church,  then  they  acted  wrong,  and 
made  a  mistake,  by  trusting  to  reason.  What  a 
fearful  conclusion  is  this !  Again,  on  the  same 
principle,  it  is  to  no  purpose  to  maintain,  that 
our  blessed  Lord  "  spake  as  never  man  spake." 
So  He  did,  and  so  felt  the  officers  who  were  sent 
to  take  him,  and  so  they  reported  when  they 
went  back  without  him  ;  but  what  was  the  com- 
ment on  this  exercise  of  their  private  judgment, 
made  by  the  administrators  of  church  authority  ? 
"  This  people  which  know  not  the  law  are  cursed." 
In  solemn  truth,  if  church  authority,  in  judg- 
ing of  the  meaning  and  spirit  of  Scripture,  in 
every  case,  be  held  to  be  supreme  by  any  one, 
then  to  that  man  the  unanimous  decision  of  the 
Jewish  Church — under  which,  according  to  the 
sentence  of  Caiaphas,  our  Lord  suffered  death, 
as  a  deceiver  and  blasphemer — is  calculated  to 
awaken  the  most  terrible  doubts  that  can  enter 
the  mind  of  a  Christian.  The  more  we  con- 
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sider  the  subject,  the  more  we  become  aware, 
that  we  must  either  doubt  concerning-  Christ,  or 

O  ' 

doubt  concerning-  Church  authority  in  its  extra- 
vagant acceptation.  And  what  would  a  sup- 
porter of  such  authority  reply  to  a  modern  Jew, 
who  pressed  him  with  the  inconsistency  of  up- 
holding both  it  and  Christianity  ?  Would  he 
not,  instead  of  having  any  chance  of  converting 
a  rabbi  of  the  present  day,  find  himself  lying  at 
his  mercy  ?  Suppose  the  rabbi  to  say  :  '  It  is  of 
'  no  use  urging  on  me  your  reasons  for  believing 
'  in  Jesus  of  Nazareth  as  the  predicted  Messiah, 
f  such  as  the  excellency  of  his  life,  the  wisdom 
'  of  his  words,  the  miracles  he  wrought,  the 

*  exact  correspondence  of  the  time  of  his  appear- 

*  ance  and   other  circumstances  with  the  scrip- 
'  tural    prophecies, — all  this  might  demand  an 
'  answer,  if  it  were  urged  by  any  but  you, — but 

*  how  can  you  attach  force  to  mere  reasonings, 
'  in   opposition  to  the  solemn    decision  of  our 
'  Church,  founded   by  God,  and  at  that  time,  as 
'  you  will  acknowledge,  in  full  possession  of  her 
'  power?     I  rest  on  that   decision — I  refuse  to 

*  reason  against  it — I  deny  the  right  of  private 

*  judgment,  when  the   Church    has   spoken.     I 
'  trust  my  salvation  to  the  unerring  judgment  of 

*  my  Church,  which  you  confess   to  have  been 

*  God's    Church,    the    only     Church     on    earth 
'  at  that  time,  and  which  had  unconditional  pro- 
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'  mises  of  perpetuity.  Therefore  I  am  a  Jew, 
'  and  not  a  Christian.  But  how  you,  holding 
'  the  principles  you  do,  are  a  Christian,  and  not 
'  a  Jew,  I  know  not.  Forbear  to  press  me,  and 
*  if  you  are  wise,  examine  your  own  case.'  I 
ask,  what  would  a  Romanist,  or  Tractarian,  reply 
to  this  ?  How  little  do  many  persons  know 
what  they  owe  to  the  principle  of  private  judg- 
ment, religiously  exercised  in  vital  points ; — at 
the  very  time  they  are  indulging  in  vague  and 
unreflecting  declamation  against  it  I  How  un- 
grateful are  they, — when  to  the  exercise  of  this 
principle  by  the  first  disciples  of  our  Lord  they 
owe,  under  God,  the  inestimable  blessing  of  being 
Christians  ! 

It  is  true,  this  was  an  extreme  case.  Nothing 
can  be  conceived  plainer  than  our  Lord's  divine 
character.  But  extreme  cases  test  the  truth  of 
propositions  which  are  laid  down  as  universal. 
And  extreme  as  this  case  was,  let  us  remember 
how  many  of  the  unhappy  Jews  were  the  victims 
of  an  implicit  obedience  to  the  priests  and  Pha- 
risees. How  few  were  like  Nathanael,  who, 
without  waiting  to  know  what  others  believed, 
the  moment  he  saw  cause  enough  to  believe, 
cried,  "  Rabbi,  thou  art  the  Son  of  God,  thou 
"  art  the  King  of  Israel !"  Did  Jesus  reprove 
him  for  so  quickly  believing  ?  On  the  contrary, 
he  commended  his  conduct :  "  Behold  an  Is- 
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"  raelite  indeed,  in  whom  is  no  guile  !"  Christ 
never,  from  the  very  beginning,  trusted  his 
cause  with  the  outward  church.  He  uttered, 
his  voice  to  his  church  mystical :  "  My  sheep," 
he  said,  "  hear  my  voice,  and  I  know  them,  and 
"  they  follow  me."  He  called  to  the  broken 
and  contrite  in  heart,  the  poor  in  spirit,  the 
hungry  and  thirsty  after  righteousness,  the  un- 
learned and  unsophisticated,  and  they  responded 
to  the  call.  I  grant  the  case  to  be  an  extreme 
one,  but  all  I  ask  is,  that  men  should  always  be 
in  such  a  state  of  disposition,  so  prepared  in 
heart  and  mind,  that  if  a  divine  call  were  again 
made  on  them,  similar  to  that  which  the  despised 
Nazarene  made  on  the  Jews  eighteen  centuries 
ago,  they  might  at  once  respond  to  it,  in  the 
face  of  the  whole  world.  If  the  case  be  ever  so 
improbable,  the  state  of  mind  is  both  possible,  and 
one  that  God  requires. 

When,  then,  we  see  that  without  the  exercise 
of  private  judgment — in  cases  sufficiently  clear 
and  sufficiently  momentous — in  preference  to 
undue  Church  authority,  the  Lord  Jesus  could 
have  had  no  disciples;  and  we  could  have  had  no 
apostles  and  evangelists,  to  teach  us  to  believe  in 
Him,  and  rest  our  weary  souls  on  his  power  and 
pity ;  we  learn  not  to  speak  with  scorn  of  this 
sacred  right.  Whatever  may  be  the  evils  that 
attend  its  use,  or  rather  flow  from  its  abuse,  yet 

L  2 
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when  this  unspeakable  benefit  that  has  arisen,  in 
this  one  instance,  from  its  exercise, — the  blessing 
of  Christianity, — is  thrown  into  the  scale,  it  out- 
weighs all  that  we  have  to  lament  in  the  way  of 
disorder  and  dissension,  were  it  a  thousand-fold 
what  it  is. 

It  would  be  an  awful  thing  to  write  as  I  have 
done,  if  I  thought  that  the  faith  of  a  single  Chris- 
tian could  be  shaken  by  it  for  a  moment.     But 
I  know  very  well  that  none,   not  the  defender 
of  extreme  church  authority  in  theory,  will  be 
moved    by  the  argument   I   have  put  into  the 
mouth  of  a  Jew,  to  doubt  the  truth  of  his  reli- 
gion.    He    will,   consciously    or   unconsciously, 
sacrifice   consistency  to    the  hope  of  salvation. 
But  this  does  not  show  that  the  false  argument 
has  no  force.     It  has  a  dreadful  force  to  the  Jews 
themselves — it  keeps  them  in  a  state  of  separation 
from  their  own  Messiah  —  it  ruins   innumerable 
souls.     We  see  by   its  operation  on   them,  the 
serious,   the  dreadful,  error   it  involves.     What 
other  error,  though  in  a  less  degree,  keeps  thou- 
sands of  Romanists — men  who   would  adorn  re- 
ligion in  a  Church  like  ours,  men  of  sense  and 
conscience  in  other  matters — patient  slaves  to  all 
the  superstition  which  practically  (what  signifies 
asking,  as    the    Tractarians   do,    whether    it    be 
also  logically  ?)  flows  from  that  corrupt  system, 
the  very  basis  and  corner-stone  of  which  is,  as 
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Dr.  Wiseman  informs  us,  and  as  we  know 
without  his  informing-  us,  the  antagonist  prin- 
ciple to  that  of  private  judgment  —  I  mean 
entire  and  implicit  submission  to  the  outward 
Church ?* 

*  As  the  Tractarians  sometimes  claim  the  great  Hooker 
as  on  their  side  of  the  controversy,  it  may  be  worth  while 
to  show  with  how  little  justice  they  do  this,  by  a  few  striking 
quotations. 

"  To  urge  anything  upon  the  Church,  requiring  thereunto 
"  that  religious  assent  of  Christian  belief  wherewith  the 
"  words  of  the  holy  prophets  are  received,  to  urge  anything 
"  as  part  of  that  supernatural  and  celestially  revealed  truth 
"  which  God  hath  taught,  and  not  to  show  it  in  Scripture, 
"  this  did  the  ancient  Fathers  evermore  think  unlawful,  im- 
"  pious,  execrable." — JEccl.  Pol.  B.  2,  c.  5. 

"  I  grant  that  proof  derived  from  the  authority  of  man's 
"  judgment  is  not  able  to  work  that  assurance  which  doth 
"  grow  by  a  stronger  proof;  and  therefore,  although  ten 
"  thousand  General  Councils  should  set  down  one  and  the 
"  same  definitive  sentence  concerning  any  point  of  religion 
"  whatsoever,  yet  one  demonstrative  reason  alleged,  or  one 
"  manifest  testimony  cited  from  the  mouth  of  God  himself 
"  to  the  contrary,  could  not  choose  but  overweigh  them  all ; 
"  inasmuch  as  for  them  to  have  been  deceived,  it  is  not  im- 
"  possible  ;  it  is,  that  demonstrative  reason,  or  testimony 
"  divine,  should  deceive." — B.  2,  c.  7. 

In  the  5th  book,  c.  8,  speaking  of  matters  both  of  doc- 
trine and  discipline,  he  says  :  "  Be  it  in  matters  of  the 
"  one  kind  or  the  other,  what  Scripture  doth  plainly  deliver, 
"  to  that  theirs/  place  both  of  credit  and  obedience  is  due ; 
"  the  next  whereunto  is,  whatsoever  any  man  can  necessarily 
"  conclude,  by  force  of  reason  ;  after  these,  the  voice  of  the 
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Nevertheless,  whilst  we  learn  to  prize  and 
guard  the  right,  as  one  of  the  most  precious  we 
can  have,  and  which  men  will  exercise,  say  what 
we  may,  (yes,  even  Tractarians ;  perhaps  none 
more  so,  at  the  bottom,) — we  ought  to  take  all 
possible  pains  to  prevent  its  improper  exercise. 
Like  the  element  of  fire,  it  is  most  formidable  if 
allowed  to  work  at  will :  but  as  we  tame  that 
formidable  element,  and  introduce  it  for  constant 
and  necessary  use  and  enjoyment  into  all  our 
chambers,  and  take  it,  as  it  were,  into  our 
bosoms,  without  thought  of  fear,  when  accom- 
panied by  proper  precautions ;  so  we  both  may 
and  must  admit  the  right  in  question,  and  then 
make  it  innocent  and  beneficial,  by  knowing 
how  to  use  it. 

In  the  case  of  the  establishment  of  Chris- 
tianity, the  free  use  of  private  judgment  was  called 
into  exercise  in  a  matter  at  once  clear  and  mo- 
mentous. Such  should  always  be  the  occasion 
of  exercising  it.  If  in  non-essential  matters  we 
cannot,  after  the  best  and  most  humble  and 
patient  consideration  we  can  give,  make  up  our 
mind  to  agree  with  the  Church,  we  must  yield 
our  judgment  to  her's,  so  far  as  to  be  silent. 
The  peace  of  the  Church  is  of  more  consequence 

"  Church  succeedeth."  No  doubt,  by  "  Reason,"  Hooker 
here  means  what  St.  Augustine  calls  "  probabilis  ratio,"  that 
is,  a  demonstrable  conclusion  from  Scripture. 
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than  the  assertion  of  our  own  individual  opinion, 
even  if  we  be  right ;  and  we  should  remember, 
that  in  our  limited  sphere  both  of  time  and  place, 
we  have  not  the  experience  and  the  wide  view 
to  guide  us  in  forming  an  opinion,  which  the 
Church  had.  If  we  had  our  own  way,  we 
might  soon  repent,  by  seeing  the  unexpected 
effects.  Some  things  have  kept  out  evils  so  long 
and  so  completely,  that  no  one  dreams  of  the 
purpose  they  serve,  till  by  their  removal  the 
evils  they  repressed  start  up  to  view.  But  there 
may  be  cases  when  the  essentials  of  the  Faith 
are  concerned,  and  the  salvation  of  the  soul  at 
stake,  and  yet  when  the  outward  Church  has 
made  a  wrong  decision, — in  which  cases  it  is 
not  only  our  right,  but  our  duty,  when  God  has 
opened  our  eyes,  and  when,  the  more  we  read  and 
pray,  the  less  we  find  ourselves  able  to  shut 
them, — to  stand,  if  need  be,  alone — "  amongst 
the  faithless,  faithful  only  we  1"  The  case  of 
Athanasius  is  one,  which  nearly  came  up  to  this 
description — when  Arianism  had  overspread  al- 
most the  whole  outward  Church.  It  was  a  point 
universally  decided  by  the  orthodox,  that  Atha- 
nasius would  have  been  right  in  his  determined 
opposition,  had  he  really  stood  alone;  which  shows 
at  once  their  opinion  of  the  possibility  that  the 
whole  outward  Church,  with  the  exception  of 
one  man,  might  err,  and  also  of  the  duty  incum- 
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thought,  doubtless,  of  the  case  recorded  in 
Scripture,  of  Elijah  mourning  in  the  cave,  and 
complaining  to  God  that  the  Church  mystical 
was  reduced  to  his  own  single  person.  The 
case  of  the  Reformation  presented  a  similar 
spectacle  to  those  of  Elijah  and  Athanasius. 
Almost  the  whole  outward  Church  was  overrun 
with  dreadful  error.  The  fair  face  of  Chris- 
tianity was  so  disguised,  that  it  could  scarce  be 
recognized.  There  are  very  affecting  passages 
in  the  works  of  Luther,  in  which  he  laments,  that 
his  position  at  times  was  so  solitary,  as  almost  to 
make  him  doubt  whether  he  was  right.  Of  such 
passages  the  Romanists  have  availed  themselves, 
as  if  they  were  confessions  of  error.  Let  them 
enjoy  this  unfair  and  ungenerous  advantage,  in- 
stead of  admiring  the  honesty  of  Luther.  To 
us  the  passages  are  just  so  many  valuable  and 
delightful  proofs  of  the  sincerity  and  proper  feel- 
ing of  the  great  Reformer,  under  such  painful 
circumstances.  Mr.  Newman  himself  has  de- 
clared, that  if  the  Creed  were  assailed,  an  indi- 
vidual Christian  might  stand  up  for  it  against 
the  whole  Church.  This  furnishes  a  possible 
case,  then,  in  which  we  have  Mr.  Newman  on 
our  side,  as  to  the  principle  we  contend  for. 
What  would  such  a  solitary  resistance  be,  but  an 
exercise  of  the  private  judgment  ?  For  upon 
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what  is  the  conviction  of  the  truth  of  the  Creed 
founded,  but  on  its  agreement  with  the  facts  re- 
corded in  the  Scriptures  ?  Our  Articles  are  per- 
fectly clear  on  this  point.  To  contend,  then, 
for  the  Creed,  (which  I  fully  agree  with  Mr. 
Newman  we  ought  to  do,  even  if  unhappily  we 
stood  alone,)  is,  in  fact,  to  contend  for  Scripture 
in  some  of  its  most  clear  and  momentous  truths  / 
and  this  is  all  that  the  advocates  of  the  right  of 
private  judgment  desire  ever  to  have  granted  them. 
There  are  times,  then,  and  seasons,  when  it 
becomes  a  special  duty  to  assert,  and  to  stir  up 
others  to  assert,  the  right  of  private  judgment. 
Tractarianism  has  created  such  an  occasion. 
The  people  of  England  must  not  be  asleep  at  the 
present  moment.  The  Tractarians  have  dis- 
charged their  bolts  at  no  mean  quarry.  They 
have  attacked  fundamental  points.  Even  Justi- 
fication by  Faith,  which  Hooker  considers  as  the 
point  where  the  Reformed  Church  differs  most 
from  that  of  Rome,  has  been  struck  at  openly 
and  perseveringly.  My  opponent,  speaking  of 
Luther's  doctrine  of  Justification  by  Faith,  and 
covertly  aiming  at  that  of  our  own  Church,  does 
not  hesitate  to  call  it  a  heresy — one  of  "  the 
"  continental  heresies,"  p.  18.  I  say,  *  covertly 
'  aiming  at  that  of  our  Church/  for  though  our 
Church  does  not  agree  with  Luther  in  the  im- 
portance he  attaches  to  assurance,  yet  there  is 
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tion and  Luther's,  as  to  make  it  possible  that  his 
should  be  a  heresy  and  her's  not.     Now  this  one 
point  is  of  such  immense  and  incalculable  con- 
sequence— it   is   so   connected   with  the   whole 
mass  of  anti  scriptural   assumptions  and  impos- 
tures of  the  Romish  system — it  renders  it  so  im- 
possible for  a  man  who  embraces  the  true  view 
of  justification  to  be  a   slave   to    the   outward 
Church,  because  it  leaves  the  road  to  Christ  open 
to  him  without  her  indispensable  intervention— 
(faith  being  an  act  of  the  heart,  a  transaction  be- 
tween a  man   and  his  Redeemer,  to  which  his 
fellow-men  may  be  guides,  but  in  which  they  can 
bear   no  other  part) — it  is  so   completely  what 
Luther  called  it,  the  "  Article  of  a  standing  or 
"  falling  Church,"  that  if  this  vital  doctrine  be 
assailed,  it   must   be    defended  at   all  hazards. 
There  is  no  choice.     "  Woe  unto  us''  if  we  hesi- 
tate !     The  Reformed  Church  of  England  will 
assuredly   verify    Luther's   apothegm — she    will 
stand  or  fall  with  the  great  doctrine  of  Justifica- 
tion by  Faith.     And  to  the   end  that  she  may 
preserve  the  doctrine,  and  so  continue  to  stand, 
Scripture  must  be   appealed  to,  and  the  right  of 
the   people   of  England  to  judge   of  its  state- 
ments   must   be    vigorously   maintained, — nay, 
inculcated  and  urged  on  their  attention.     This, 
as  I  said  in  the  "  Plea,"  is  the  way  in  which  that 
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right  acquires  its  vast  importance.  It  is  a  con- 
servative principle.  It  is  not  the  truth  itself — 
but  it  is  that  on  which  our  tenure  of  the  truth 
depends.*  Let  people  read  the  Bible  religiously; 
but  let  them  read  it  also  freely.  Do  not  terrify 
them  out  of  the  use  of  their  understandings  by 
loud  denunciations  against  private  judgment. 
Do  not  shake  their  confidence  in  God's  Word 
by  perpetually  insinuating  that  it  is  obscure,  and 
drawing  an  argument  from  the  many  opinions 
that  exist  on  religious  subjects,  that  the  fault  is 
in  Scripture  itself,  and  not  in  us.  Leave  men 

*  This  distinction  between  principles  valuable  as  con- 
servative of  others,  and  principles  valuable  in  themselves,  the 
"  Explainer"  did  not  enter  into.  He  would  not  other- 
wise have  accused  the  "  Plea"  of  admiring  liberty,  irre- 
spective of  the  purity  it  guards.  Yet  this  distinction 
appears  clearly  stated  in  the  "  Plea,"  p.  23,  where  it  is  said : 
"  The  blow  is  aimed,  not  merely  at  this  or  that  doctrine  and 
"  tenet,  however  precious,  but  at  that  which  conservates  all — 
"  not  at  the  fruits  only,  but  at  the  fence  of  the  Garden — not 
"  at  the  fair  building  within  the  city,  so  much  as  at  the 
"  battlements  and  walls.  The  Tractarians  have  not  read  an- 
"  cient  history  in  vain.  They  know  that  when  the  Athenians 
"  wished  to  subjugate  an  allied  city  without  going  at  once 
"  against  it  in  open  arms,  they  first  required  it  to  throw  down 
"  its  ivalls.  So,  could  they  but  persuade  us  to  give  up  '  the 
"  principles  of  the  English  Reformation,'  they  are  well  aware 
"  that  all  would  be  done.  We  should  have  but  a  precarious 
"  tenure  of  Truth." 
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the  use  of  their  understanding,  and  let  them  be 
as  much  under  the  habitual  influence  of  religion 
as  you  please.  We  ask  none  but  a  religious  jury, 
to  decide  between  our  Reformed  Church  and  her 
perverted  children  on  the  subject  of  Justification. 
We  would  empannel  religious  persons,  not  in- 
tellectual only.  Intellectual  persons,  as  such, 
would,  we  doubt  not,  be  on  our  side,  if  they 
were  asked  what  is  the  testimony  of  Scripture  on 
this  subject,  regarded  as  a  speculative  inquiry. 
But  we  wave  this  advantage.  A  religious  ques- 
tion should  be  decided  by  religious  judges.  If 
such  persons  be  as  numerous,  as  I  trust  they  yet 
are,  in  this  country — if  they  be  not  frightened 
or  deluded  out  of  their  senses — if  they  keep  their 
minds  open  to  the  evidence  that  a  new  doctrine  is 
taught  in  our  Church  by  the  Tractarians  (as 
Luther  did,  "when,"  according  to  his  own  words, 
"  the  trumpets  of  Indulgences  and  the  cornets  of 
"  Remissions  began  to  sound  and  clang  in  his 
"  ears,") — if  they  pass  judgment  upon  it  accord- 
ing to  Scripture,  not  calling  in  tradition  where 
Scripture  is  plain — all  is  safe  :  true  religion  will 
not  be  lost  by  our  Church  and  country :  the 
eleventh  Article  will  not  be  blotted  out,  nor  the 
Homily  on  "  Salvation"*  become  waste  paper. 

*  Referred  to  in  the  eleventh  Article,  under  the  title  of  the 
Homily  on  "  Justification ;"  and  written  by  Cranmer. 
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What  a  momentous  cause  lias  to  be  tried  by  the 
nation !  What  precious  interests  depend  upon 
the  verdict  it  has  to  give  ! 

What  I  would  earnestly  suggest  to  the  con- 
sideration of  those  who,  without  actually  em- 
bracing Tractarianism,  are  full  of  fears  at  the 
very  mention  of  private  judgment,  because  it  is 
liable  to  abuse,  is  this  ; — Would  it  not  be  wiser 
and  better,  instead  of  avoiding  the  subject,  to  set 
ourselves  with  one  consent  to  the  task  of  making 
it  more  thoroughly  known  and  understood  ?  Can 
we  not  teach  men  the  difference  between  having 
a  right,  and  using  it  just  as  they  please  f  Can 
we  not  impress  upon  them  the  responsibility  that 
accompanies  the  exercise  of  it  ?  Let  us,  whilst 
we  defend  a  true  principle,  remind  them,  that 
there  are  other  principles,  not  to  be  infringed  by 
it  without  necessity.  Let  us  speak  of  the  value 
of  Unity.  Unity  is  a  law  divinely  established. 
No  one  can  read  the  New  Testament  carefully 
and  dispassionately,  without  seeing  how  much 
importance  it  attaches  to  visible  unity — of  heart 
principally,  no  doubt,  (which  may  be  visible  by 
the  display  of  affection) — but  also  of  outward  asso- 
ciation and  cheerful  submission  to  rule.  Reason, 
too,  shows  the  necessity  of  this ;  for  no  Institu- 
tion can  effect  its  purposes  without  organisation, 
combination,  and  obedience, — nor  is  affection 
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likely  to  subsist  long,  when  outward  association 
is  lost,  and  jarring  interests  supervene.  Now  if 
Unity  be  a  law  of  God,  it  is  clear  that  it  cannot 
be  broken  without  sin,  except  in  the  case  where 
a  higher  law  of  God  can  in  no  other  way  be 
kept.  This  higher  law  is,  the  preservation  of 
Purity  of  Doctrine.  Truth,  essential  truth,  is  the 
chief  treasure  to  be  guarded  in  the  Church  of 
Christ — but  Unity  is  the  next,  and  should  not  be 
sacrificed  to  such  small  matters  as  divided  our 
forefathers  in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  such  as  the  use  of  the  surplice,  the  pos- 
ture in  public  acts  of  worship,  &c.  j  in  short,  all 
that  was  alleged  by  the  Puritans  at  the  Hampton 
Court  Conference.  It  astonishes  us,  at  this  dis- 
tance of  time,  that  such  matters  could  be  so  mag- 
nified in  importance,  as  to  be  considered  a  reason 
for  separation.  The  blame  of  rending  the  seam- 
less coat  of  Christ  must  undoubtedly  rest  on  the 
separatists  under  such  circumstances.  They  did 
not  sufficiently  understand  and  estimate  the  law 
of  unity.  Not  so  in  the  case  of  the  Reformers, 
foreign  as  well  as  English.  They  were  justified 
in  recovering  the  truth,  even  at  the  expense  of 
introducing  disunion.  The  blame  of  that  dis- 
union is  on  those  unhappy  men  who,  ruling  the 
outward  Church  at  that  time,  resisted  the  peace- 
ful efforts — peaceful  in  the  first  instance  at  least — 
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that  were  made  to  recover  purity.*  They  were 
ignorant  of  the  place  which  Truth  holds  in  the 
Christian  system.  They  forced  the  Reformers  to 
pursue  their  object  over  whatever  obstacles — 
they  put  them  into  the  situation  of  the  apostles 
Peter  and  John,  when  they  replied  to  the  threats 

*  Let  Thorndike,  generally  claimed  by  the  Tractarians  as 
in  their  favour,  be  heard  on  this  subject.  "  The  distinction, 
"  with  which  the  Church  of  Rome  is  usually  answered,  is  to  be 
"  admitted,  between  succession  of  persons,  and  succession  of 
"  doctrine."  "  The  necessity  of  Reformation  inferreth  not 
"  the  abolishing  of  the  succession  of  the  Apostles,  but  that 
"  more  laws  of  our  Lord  and  His  Apostles,  and  of  more  mo- 
"  ment,  were  preferred  before  it,  where  it  could  not  regularly 
"  be  preserved."  "  All  that  are  in  the  state  of  schism,  are 
"  not  in  the  crime  of  schism."  In  other  words,  separation 
may  be  a  duty — but  only  for  the  sake  of  essential  truth. 
(Right  of  the  Church.  Cleaver's  Ed.  p.  222,  &c.) 

Whilst  quoting  Thorndike  on  one  point,  we  may  give  his 
view  of  Private  Judgment, — to  show  that  it  was  not  by  a 
mere  appeal  to  antiquity,  that  the  Reformers  were  justified 
in  their  separation.  After  stating  (p.  232)  that  we  receive 
the  Scriptures  through  the  Church,  not  from  the  Church — 
("  neither  can  the  Church  act  to  the  assuring  of  anybody 
"  herein  as  the  Church,  but  as  a  multitude  of  men  endowed 
"  with  common  sense  which  cannot  agree  to  deceive  or  be 
"  deceived,"  that  is,  we  are  assured  of  the  genuineness  of  the 
Scriptures  on  the  principles  of  Paley's  Evidences,) — he  says, 
p.  234  :  "  If  there  be  question  of  the  will  of  God,  what  is  the 
"  true  meaning  of  the  Scriptures,  and  how  far  it  binds  the 
"  Church,  the  same  common  sense  of  all  men,  that  assures 
"  the  truth  of  the  Scriptures,  must  assure  it" 
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and  commands  of  the  rulers  of  the  Jewish  Church, 
"  Whether  it  be  right  in  the  sight  of  God  to 
"  hearken  unto  you  rather  than  unto  God,  judge 
"  ye."  Again,  let  us  show  the  true  value  of 
Antiquity — of  the  testimony  of  the  Early  Church, 
that  is,  the  Fathers  and  Councils.  It  is  not  we 
that  wish  to  forbid  the  exercise  of  private  judg- 
ment on  the  Fathers ;  it  is  not  we  that  discourage 
the  study  of  Church  History;  or  that  throw  con- 
tempt on  the  external  and  internal  Evidences  of 
Christianity.*  We  have  nothing  to  dread  from 
any  quarter  freely  and  fully  investigated  —  the 
more  fully  the  better,  if  it  be  but  freely.  We 
have  no  consciousness  of  weakness,  that  makes 
us,  like  some  of  the  Eastern  nations,  first  idolize 
what  is  unworthy  of  such  regard,  and  then  hide 

*  As  to  their  depreciation  of  Evidences  of  Christianity,  the 
powerful  observations  of  Archbishop  Whately  on  this  avowed 
part  of  their  system  in  one  of  his  Essays  may  be  consulted. 

As  to  the  study  of  the  Fathers,  the  British  Critic  (Ixiii.  97) 
says :  "  We  have  in  no  way  maintained  that  an  ordinary 
"  religious  inquirer  would  have  any  chance  of  discovering  for 
"  himself  the  truth  by  his  personal  study  of  the  Fathers" 

And  presently  afterwards,  with  regard  to  Church  History, 
it  says  :  "  We  have  no  hesitation  in  speaking  of  the  existing 
<!  necessity  of  resorting  to  Church  History  in  the  manner  we 
"  do,  as  the  mere  result  of  our  present  degraded  position." 

Surely  "  degraded"  does  not  apply  to  our  present  state. 
Whether  it  would  not  apply  to  the  state  the  writer  would 
introduce,  is  another  question. 
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our  idols  from  public  view,  lest  their  real  value 
should  be  discovered.  Equally  let  us  rebuke 
those  who  exalt  the  Fathers  too  highly,  and  are 
then  afraid  to  let  them  be  freely  examined,  (as  is 
very  natural,)  and  those  who  unduly  depress 
them,  as  if  they  were  of  no  value.  Their  value, 
I  hesitate  not  to  say,  is  great, — both  in  a  positive 
and  a  negative  way, — both  as  regards  doctrine 
and  discipline.  In  a  positive  way,  as  regards 
doctrine,  it  is  a  sensible  comfort  and  satisfaction 
to  have  the  corroboration  which  the  good  and 
learned  men  of  old  times  afford  to  the  funda- 
mental doctrines  of  our  Reformed  Church.  I  do 
not  say  that  it  would  have  shaken  our  faith,  had 
their  testimony  been  adverse — but  it  strengthens 
it,  to  find  it  favourable.  And  in  a  negative  way, 
that  testimony  is  particularly  valuable.  It  cuts 
away  the  ground  from  under  the  feet  of  the  Ro- 
manists, (who,  indeed,  ever  since  they  found  this 
to  be  the  case,  have  been  seeking  other  ground, 
as  is  well  known  by  the  celebrated  attempts  of 
Petavius  and  Cardinal  Perron  to  shake  the  au- 
thority of  the  early  Fathers  by  imputing  Arianism 
to  them) — and  it  also  serves  to  guard  pious  and 
humble-minded  Protestants  from  falling  into 
error,  by  the  adoption  of  novelties.  This  is  the 
chief  light  in  which  our  Reformed  Church  bids  us 
regard  antiquity — as  a  protection  against  novelty. 
There  was  a  Canon  set  forth  by  the  Convocation 
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of  157],  which,  though  not  binding  upon  the 
clergy,  because  not  then  confirmed  by  Queen 
Elizabeth,  and  afterwards*  omitted  in  the  Canons 

*  Perhaps  it  was  found,  that  the  Canon,  though  it  expressly 
mentions  Scripture  as  defining  the  truth,  was  yet  liable  to  be 
misinterpreted,  so  as  to  nullify  the  sixth  Article.  It  has 
been  so  misused  since.  It  has  been  adduced  to  show  that 
our  Church  appeals  to  the  testimony  of  the  early  Church  on 
principle,  as  absolutely  necessary  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
truth — instead  of  her  appealing  to  it,  as  she  does,  with  thank- 
fulness, as  in  fact  coincident  with  Scripture  on  the  main 
points,  and  therefore  of  great  value  in  support  of  the  truth. 

The  Quarterly  Reviewer  seems  to  have  fallen  into  this 
error.  "  Christianity,"  he  says,  "  is  built  upon  the  faith, 
"  and  the  faith  upon  the  Bible,  and  the  Bible,  whether  in  its 
"  authenticity  or  interpretation,  comes  to  us  on  the  testimony 
"  of  the  Church,"  Surely  he  is  too  clear-headed  a  person 
not  to  see  (what  Laud  would  show  him,  "  Conference,"  §  10, 
No.  26)  the  immense  difference  between  the  trust-worthiness 
of  testimony  to  the  genuineness  of  a  book  and  that  of  testi- 
mony to  its  interpretation.  The  one  requires  only  our  belief 
in  the  honesty  of  the  witness,  the  other  in  \n&  judgment.  We 
receive  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  through  the  Jews — 
but  we  do  not  let  the  Jews  interpret  them  for  us.  If,  then, 
he  means  that  we  could  not  have  interpreted  Scripture  for 
ourselves,  had  we  not  had  the  Fathers  to  do  it  for  us,  or  that 
we  are  at  all  bound  to  go  by  the  Fathers'  interpretation  in 
all  points,  then,  though  he  has  written  a  noble  article  in  the 
way  of  clearing  the  reputation  of  the  divines  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  from  the  charge  of  Romanizing,  yet  he  treats 
our  Church,  as  a  man  would  a  ship,  if  after  cleansing  and 
adorning  her,  fitting  her  with  excellent  rigging,  and  furnish- 
ing her  with  a  glorious  crew,  he  should  launch  her  on  the 
deep,  with  one  little  fatal  hole  in  her  bottom  ! 
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of  1603,  which  received  the  confirmation  of  Par- 
liament, and   are  binding  upon  us,  yet  serves  to 
show  the  mind  of  our  bishops  and  clergy  at  the 
time — to   the   effect,  that  "  nothing   should   be 
"  taught  that  could  not  be  found  in  the  old  Ca- 
"  tholic  Fathers."     Now  I  for  one  should  not 
have  objected  to  this  Canon,  because  I  look  upon 
the  old  Catholic  Fathers,  with  all  their  weak- 
nesses and  superstitions,  to  have  been  thoroughly 
in  earnest  about  their  own  salvation  and  that  of 
others,  and  enlightened  with  the  knowledge  of 
the  truth  in  all  its  main  points.     It  is  in  the  way 
of  addition  to  the  truth,  that  they  chiefly  err. 
If,  then,  we  fancy  we  see  a  meaning  in  the  words 
of  Scripture,  to  which  we  are  inclined  to  attach 
vital  importance,   and  yet  upon  inquiry  find  no 
traces   of  such  a  meaning  in  the  works  of  the 
early  Fathers,  as  having  been  seen,  heard  of,  or 
assented  to,  by  them,  we  have  a  warning  given 
us,  I  do  not  say  to  call  that  meaning  a  false  one, 
but  to  beware  that  we  look  not  on  it  as  certain, 
much  less  vital.     This  is  a  great  preservative 
against  novelties,  calculated  to  break  up  the  peace 
and  unity  of  the  Church.    As  to  discipline,  I  need 
not  say  how  valuable  is  the  testimony  of  Antiquity 
in  this  respect — for  Scripture  is  silent  to  a  great 
extent  as  to  the  form  of  Church  government  and 
discipline — there  is  no  distinct  platform  laid  down 
in  the  New  Testament  for  the  Christian  Church, 
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as  there  was  in  the  Old  Testament  for  the  Jew- 
ish— Antiquity,   therefore,   is  our  guide   to  the 
practice  of  the  Apostles  in  points  not  defined  in 
Scripture.     And  though   it  be  not  a  matter  of 
faith  to  abide  by  that  practice,  because  we  have 
no  divine  assurance  that  it  was  intended  for  all 
countries  and  all  generations,  yet  it  is  a  matter 
of  modesty  so  to  do.     Nothing  but  strong  neces- 
sity can  justify  a  departure  from  it,  in  the  first 
instance.     If  an  appeal,  by  common  consent,  do 
not  lie  to  Antiquity  on  certain  points,  there  can 
be  no  hope  of  uniformity  and  agreement  amongst 
different  Churches.    Such  uniformity  may  not  be 
essential   to    their  being   parts  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  yet  it  is  very  desirable,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent an  irreligious  and  ill-disposed  world  from 
making  the  want  of  it  an  excuse  for  carping  at 
Christianity.     Again,  let  us  uphold  lawful  au- 
thority, and  the  habit  of  almost  instinctive  reve- 
rence for  it.    Obedience,  as  a  habit  and  a  disposi- 
tion, is  a  most  valuable  principle.    It  is  essentially 
a  Christian  one.    Nothing  is  more  painful  to  one 
who  knows  the  whole  bent  of  the  Gospel,  than 
to  hear  independence  cried  up,  as  a  virtue  in  it- 
self, in  direct  opposition  to  that  bent.     Nor  can 
anything  be  more  mischievous  to  the  community, 
which  is  most  deeply  interested  in  the  efficiency 
of  its   institutions,  than   that   the  value  of  the 
Church  as  an  institution  should  be  so  little  felt 
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as  that  persons  should  say,  it  is  a  matter  of  indif- 
ference where  they  worship,  and  where  they  hear 
the  truth.  Surely,  if  they  hear  the  truth  in  the 
Church,  it  is  their  duty  to  hear  it  there,  in  pre- 
ference to  hearing  it  in  any  other  place.  It  is 
their  duty,  in  that  case,  to  worship  there,  rather 
than  elsewhere,  (and  they  should  remember  that 
preaching-  utterly  fails  of  its  purpose,  if  it  does 
not  lead  them  to  consider  prayer  and  worship  as 
the  chief  object  in  a  Christian  assembly.)  The 
notion  that  it  matters  not  whether  we  worship 
here  or  there,  destroys  the  habit  of  obedience 
and  the  feeling  of  reverence — and  however  its 
injurious  effect  may  be  neutralized  by  piety  in 
individuals,  yet  should  it  become  general,  the  evil 
would  be  seen  in  the  total  loss  of  the  Church's 
efficiency.  But  whilst  we  uphold  habitual  reve- 
rence for  lawful  authority,  let  us  be  careful  so 
to  exercise  that  authority  and  so  to  limit  its 
claims,  as  not  needlessly  to  excite  resistance  to  it. 
Looking  on  it  as  one  of  the  great  pillars  on  which 
not  merely  the  comfort,  but  the  safety  of  the 
community  rests,  let  us  take  pains  to  keep  this 
pillar  free  from  the  weeds  and  incrustations 
which  would  deform  it  and  eat  into  its  cement—- 
and still  more  let  us  protest  against  the  attempt 
now  made  to  buttress  it  with  an  overwhelming 
heap  of  ancient  errors  and  superstitions,  under 
which,  whatever  might  appear  to  be  the  case  for 
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a  time,  it  would  eventually  be  borne  down  to  the 
ground. 

It  ought  to  be  well  considered,  if  we  are  re- 
solved to  do  away  with  private  judgment,  what 
shall  we  do  with  regard  to  the  reading  of  the 
Bible  ?  Are  we  prepared  to  lay  restrictions  on  it  ? 
To  what  else  can  we  come  ?  As  long  as  people 
are  allowed  to  read  freely,  they  will  judge  of 
what  they  read.  There  are  things  so  plain  to 
the  understanding  in  the  Bible — there  are  such 
direct  appeals  to  the  conscience  and  common 
sense — there  are  such  denunciations  of  despotic 
interference  on  the  part  of  men,  when  God  Him- 
self is  speaking — such  disclaimers  of  arbitrary 
power  even  by  apostles — that  it  will  be  impos- 
sible for  Tractarianism  to  prevail,  unless  in  the 
end  the  liberty  of  reading  the  Scriptures  is 
limited.  What  means  that  assertion  by  the  Edi- 
tors of  Froude,  that  it  is  the  office  of  the  clergy 
"  to  give  divine  knowledge  as  men  are  able  to 
"  bear  it  ?"  Does  it  not  mean  that  they  are  to 
dole  it  out  at  their  discretion  f  The  present 
Bishop  of  Gloucester,  in  his  Charge  delivered 
last  year,  seems  to  have  received  this  impression 
from  Tract  80, — and  his  Lordship  has  since  in- 
formed the  public,  that  a  report,  inserted  in  the 
newspapers,  and  assumed  and  reasoned  upon  in 
the  British  Critic  as  true,  that  he  had  changed 
his  mind,  in  consequence  of  Mr.  Williams's  ex- 


planations,  was  incorrect.  If  we  suppose  this  to 
be  the  office  of  the  clergy,  how  can  they  perform 
it,  unless  armed  with  power  to  remove  whatever 
hinders  the  performance  ?  It  will  be  vain  to 
talk  of  giving  divine  knowledge  as  men  are  able 
to  bear  it,  if  all  the  time  men  are  at  liberty  to 
gorge  themselves  with  it  in  private  to  any  extent. 
I  do  not  wish  to  raise  needless  apprehensions,  or 
to  attribute  designs  not  really  entertained.  But 
we  cannot  be  too  much  on  our  guard  against  the 
possibility  of  encroaching  on  the  free  use  of  the 
Scriptures.  And  I  must  say,  there  is  not  only  a 
possibility,  but  a  probability,  that  if  Tractarianism 
were  sufficiently  successful,  a  design  such  as  that 
of  restricting  their  use,  if  not  entertained  pre- 
viously, would  speedily  present  itself  to  the 
minds  of  the  Tractarians,  and  find  ready  admit- 
tance. 

What  I  have  ventured  to  recommend  to  my 
clerical  brethren,  is  the  very  thing  which  our 
Reformers  have  done.  In  proof  of  this,  I  may 
refer  to  Cranmer's  "  Preface  to  the  Bible,"  the 
whole  of  which  will  amply  repay  the  trouble  of 
perusal.  Nay,  I  may  go  further  back,  and  call 
in  the  Fathers  to  support  my  recommendation. 
This  is  what  Cranmer  does  in  that  Preface.  He 
cites  St.  Chrysostom  and  Gregory  Nazianzene ; 
and  the  passages  he  gives  from  them  are  so 
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beautiful,  that  I  cannot  refrain  from  laying  them 
before  my  readers. 

First,  St.  Chrysostom  is  thus  quoted,  urging 
upon  all  men  the  duty  of  reading  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  describing  the  good  effects  that  flow 
from  it. 

"  What  sayest  thou,  O  man  ?  Is  it  not  for  thee  to 
"  study  and  read  the  Scripture,  because  thou  art  en- 
"  cumbered  and  distracted  with  cares  and  business  ?  So 
"  much  the  more  it  behoves  thee  to  have  defence  of 
"  Scripture,  how  much  thou  art  the  more  distressed  in 
"  worldly  dangers.  They  that  be  free,  and  far  from 
"  trouble  and  intermeddling  of  worldly  things,  live  in 
"  safeguard  and  tranquillity,  and  in  the  calm,  or  within 
"  a  sure  haven.  Thou  art  in  the  midst  of  the  sea  of 
"  worldly  wickedness,  and  therefore  thou  needest  the 
"  more  of  ghostly  succour  and  comfort.  They  sit  far 
"  from  the  strokes  of  battle,  and  far  out  of  gun-shot, 
"  and  therefore  they  be  but  seldom  wounded.  Thou 
"  that  standest  in  the  forefront  of  the  host  and  nighest 
"  to  thine  enemies,  must  needs  take  now  and  then  many 
"  strokes,  and  be  grievously  wounded,  and  therefore  thou 
"  hast  more  need  to  have  thy  remedies  and  medicines  at 
"  hand.  .  .  Where  canst  thou  have  armour  or  fortress 
"  against  thine  assaults  ?  Where  canst  thou  have  salves  for 
"  thy  sores,  but  of  Holy  Scripture  ?  .  .  How  shall 
"  we  do,  if  we  suffer  and  take  daily  wounds,  and  when  we 
"  have  done,  will  sit  still  and  search  for  no  medicines  ? 
"  Let  us  not  be  slow  to  buy  and  provide  us  the  Bible, 
"  and  let  us  think  it  a  better  jewel  in  our  house,  than 
"  either  gold  or  silver.  For  like  as  thieves  be  loth 
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"to  assault  a  house  where  they  know  to  be  good 
"  armour  and  artillery,  so  wheresoever  these  holy  and 
"  ghostly  books  be  occupied,  there  neither  the  devil 

lt  nor  his  angels  dare  come   near Perad- 

*  venture  thou  wilt  say  to  me,  How  and  if  we  under- 
"  stand  not  what  we  read  that  is  contained  in  the 
"  books  ?  What  then  ?  Suppose  thou  understand  not 
"  the  deep  and  profound  mysteries  of  Scripture,  yet  can 
"  it  not  be,  but  that  much  fruit  and  holiness  must  come 
"  and  grow  unto  thee  by  the  reading.  For  it  cannot  be 
"  that  thou  shouldst  be  ignorant  in  all  things  alike.  For 
"  the  Holy  Ghost  hath  so  ordered  and  attempered  the 
"  Scriptures,  that  in  them  as  well  publicans,  jishers, 
"  and  shepherds,  may  find  their  edification,  as  great 
"  doctors  their  erudition.  For  those  books  were  not 
"  made  to  vain  glory,  like  as  were  the  writings  of  the 
"  Gentile  philosophers  and  rhetoricians,  to  the  intent  the 
"  makers  should  be  had  in  admiration  for  their  high 
"  style,  and  obscure  manner  and  writing,  whereof  110- 
"  thing  can  be  understood  without  a  master  or  expo- 
"  sitor ;  but  the  apostles  and  prophets  wrote  their  books 
"  so,  that  their  special  intent  and  purpose  might  be  un- 
"  derstood  and  perceived  of  every  reader.  .  .  .  These 
"  be  but  cloaks  for  the  rain,  and  coverings  of  idle  sloth- 
"  fulness,  'I  cannot  understand  it.'  What  marvel  ?  How 
"  shouldst  thou  understand,  if  thou  will  not  read  nor 
"  look  into  it  ?  Take  the  book  into  thine  hands,  read 
"  the  whole  story,  and  that  thou  understandest,  keep  it 
"  well  in  memory,  and  that  thou  understandest  not,  read 
"  it  again  and  again.  If  thou  canst  neither  so  come  by 
"  it,  counsel  with  some  other  that  is  better  learned.  Go 
"  to  thy  curate  and  preacher,  show  thyself  to  be  desi- 
4<  rous  to  know  and  to  learn.  And  I  doubt  not  but  God, 
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"  seeing  thy  diligence  and  readiness,  if  no  man  teach  thee, 
"  will  Himself  vouchsafe  with  His  Holy  Spirit  to  illumi- 
"  nate  £/*ee,and  to  open  unto  thee  that  which  was  locked 
"  from  thee.  .  .  .  The  reading  of  Scriptures  is  a  great 
"  and  strong  bulwark  or  fortress  against  sin  ;  the  igno- 
"  ranee  of  the  same  is  the  greater  ruin  and  destruction 
"  of  them  that  will  not  know  it.  That  is  the  thing  that 
"  bringeth  in  heresy  ;  that  is  it  that  causeth  all  corrupt 
"  and  perverse  living  ;  that  is  it  that  bringeth  all  things 
"  out  of  good  order" 

Next,  the  Archbishop  introduces  St.  Gregory 
Nazianzene,  to  show  with  what  dispositions  men 
should  read.  "For  there  is  nothing,"  saysCranmer, 
"  so  good  in  this  world,  but  it  may  be  abused.'1 

"  It  is  not  fit  for  every  man  to  dispute  the  high  ques~ 
"  tions  of  divinity,  neither  is  it  to  be  done  at  all  times, 
tf  nor  in  every  audience.  Also,  we  must  know  how  far 
"  to  enter  into  such  matters.  .  .  .  First,  it  is  not  for 
"  every  man,  but  for  such  as  ...  have  before  cleansed 
"  themselves  as  well  in  soul  as  in  body.  The  sore  eye 
"  taketh  harm  by  looking  on  the  sun.  Secondly,  not  at 
"  all  times,  .  .  .  not  when  our  heads  are  encumbered 
"  with  worldly  and  wandering  imaginations.  As  if  a 
"  man  should  mix  balm  and  dirt  together.  .  .  .  Thirdly, 
"  where  and  in  what  audience  ?  There,  and  amongst 
"  them  that  have  been  studious  to  learn,  not  such  as  trifle 
"  with  such  matters,  or  love  to  show  their  wits,  learning, 
"  and  eloquence.  Fourthly,  how  far  is  it  fit  to  wade 
'*  in  such  matters  of  difficulty  ?  No  further  than  as 
"  every  man's  capacity  will  serve  him.  For  like  as  too 
"  great  noise  hurteth  the  ear,  too  much  meat  the  body, 
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"  too  much  rain  doth  more  harm  than  good  to  the 
"  ground,  even  so,  weak  wits  and  weak  consciences  may 
"  soon  be  oppressed  with  over  hard  questions.  I  say 
"not  this  to  dissuade  men  from  the  knowledge  of  God, 
"  and  reading  or  studying  the  Scripture.  For  I  say, 
"  that  it  is  as  necessary  for  the  life  of  man's  soul,  as  for 
"  the  body  to  breathe.  And  if  it  were  possible  so  to 
"  live,  I  would  think  it  good  for  a  man  to  spend  all  his 
k'  life  in  that,  and  to  do  no  other  song.  I  commend  the 
"law,  which  biddeth  to  meditate  and  study  the  Scrip- 
"  tures  alvvay,  both  night  and  day ;  and  sermons  and 
"preachings  to  be  made  both  morning, noon,  and  even- 
"  tide  ;  and  God  to  be  lauded  and  blessed  in  all  times, 
"  to  bed  ward,  from  bed,  in  our  journeys,  and  all  our  other 
"works.  .  .  .  Let  us  not  run  forth,  as  it  were  wild 
"horses,  that  can  suffer  neither  bridle  in  their  mouths, 
"  nor  sitter  on  their  backs.  Let  us  keep  in  our  bounds, 
"  and  neither  let  us  go  too  far  on  the  one  side,  lest 
"  we  return  into  Egypt,  neither  too'farover  the  other,  lest 
"we  be  carried  away  to  Babylon."  And  in  another  place 
St.  Gregory  says,  "The  learning  of  a  Christian  man  ought 
"  to  begin  in  the  fear  of  God,  to  end  in  matters  of  high 
"  speculation  ;  not  contrarily  to  begin  with  speculation, 
"and  to  end  in  fear.  .  .  .  Where  is  the  fear  of  God, 
"  there  is  the  keeping  of  the  commandments,  there  is  the 
"  cleansing  of  the  flesh,  which  flesh  is  a  cloud  before  the 
"  soul's  eye  and  suflereth  it  not  purely  to  see  the  beam 
"  of  the  heavenly  light.  Where  is  the  cleansing  of  the 
"flesh,  there  is  the  illumination  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the 
"end  of  all  our  diseases,  the  very  light  whereby  the 
"  n-rity  of  Scrip  hires  is  seen  and  preserved." 

Such  are  the  sentiments  of  two  of  the  most 
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eloquent  of  the  early  Fathers — the  one  recom- 
mending the  duty  of  reading-  the  Bible,  and 
taking  for  granted  the  right  of  understanding 
it  for  a  man's  self,  indeed  expressing  as  much, — 
pointing  out  at  the  same  time  the  source  of  light, 
the  Holy  Spirit ; — the  other  reminding  us  that 
readingthe  Scripture  is  amoral  probation,  and  that 
it  is  not  to  be  done  for  the  purpose  of  argumen- 
tation, in  a  proud  or  vain-glorious  spirit,  but  with 
cleansing  of  the  flesh  and  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord. 
These  beautiful  sentiments  Cranmer  stamps  and 
endorses  with  his  own  approbation,  and  hands 
down  to  us  for  our  acceptance.  Shall  we  not 
accept  them,  and  make  them  current  in  society 
in  the  present  day  ? 

To  place  the  matter  on  the  lowest  footing,  that 
of  mere  prudence.  Shall  the  clergy  of  the  Church 
of  England  give  any,  the  slightest,  cause  to  sus- 
pect, that  they  are  seeking  the  undue  aggrandise- 
ment of  their  order  y  and  that  to  this  end  they  are 
adopting  the  policy  of  the  Romish  priesthood  ? 
That  policy  has  always  been  to  keep  the  laity  as 
much  as  possible  in  religious  ignorance — to  deli- 
ver dogmatically  certain  truths,  and  to  prohibit  all 
investigation  into  their  nature — to  discourage  the 
desire  of  evidence — to  call  credulity  Faith,  and 
reasoning  Presumption — to  infuse  a  general  im- 
pression of  darkness  and  difficulty  as  pervading  the 
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doctrinal  parts  of  Holy  Scripture*  —  and  where 
they  are  not  watched  by  Protestantism  and  may 
venture  to  have  their  own  way,  to  put  in  force  the 
Fourth  Rule  of  the  Index  Expurgatorius,  and  for- 
bid the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  without  a  written 
licence  from  the  priest.  Shall  we  give  those  who 
"  wait  for  our  halting"  the  least  occasion  to  say, 
that  this  is  our  policy  ?  God  forbid  !  Unless  we 
are  conscientiously  of  opinion,  that  Private  Judg- 
ment is  an  evil  in  itself,  not  merely  in  its  abuse.  If 
indeed,  by  any  process  of  thought,  or  rather  of 
feeling,  we  have  arrived  at  this  extravagant  opinion, 
I  have  no  more  to  say  :  honesty  is  the  best  policy, 
as  well  as  the  line  of  duty  —  let  us,  in  that  case, 
attack  the  principle  boldly,  as  the  Tractarians  do, 
and  run  all  risks.  God  will  protect  the  right. 
But  if  we  do  not  abhor  the  principle  in  itself,  (and  it 
is  hard  to  conceive  how  we  can  do  so,  when  Christ 
himself  called  men  to  use  their  private  judgment 
in  coming  to  Him  out  of  the  synagogue  and  out  of 
the  world,)  then  let  us  pursue  no  half-measures  —  let 
us  have  no  timid  and  halting  policy.  We  have  a 
great  battle  to  fight  against  our  formidable  and 
increasing  enemies,  the  Romanists  —  and  we  must 
not  hesitate  to  use  the  weapon  that  God  puts  into 
our  hands,  an  appeal  to  the  understandings  of  the 
people,  exercised  freely,  though  religiously,  on  the 


(iw'row'c.  —  Eurip.  Hec. 
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Word  of  Truth.     "  A   battle   is  before  us" — I 
quote  the  Quarterly  Review,  from  whom  nothing 
but  strong  conviction   could  have  extorted  the 
words — "  A  battle  not  so  much  against  Dissent, 
"  which  every  day  is  losing  ground,  as  against 
"  Popery,  which    is    rising  up    with    renewed 
"  vigour."     May  the  God  of  our  ancestors  give 
us  wisdom  and  courage  equal  to  the  crisis !     If 
we  desert  "  the  principles  of  the    English  Re- 
formation," and  fight  the  battle  of  our  Church 
on  any   others,  we  are  undone.     We  shall  not 
have   the  people    with    us — and    what  can  the 
clergy  do  without  the  people  ?     The  clergy  form 
but  a  small  part  of  the   Church.     What  could 
Luther,   a  solitary  monk,  have  done  against  the 
power  of  the  Pope  and  the  Emperor,  if  the  people 
of  Germany  had  not  stood  by  him  ?     What  could 
our  Reformers  have  done,  with  all  the  advantage 
which  Henry's  quarrel  with  the  Court  of  Rome 
afforded  them,  if  the  seed  of  the  truth  which  had 
been  sown  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  of  Eng- 
land by  Wicklif,  (who  translated  a  large  part  of 
the  Scriptures  for  them,)  had  not  ripened  by  that 
time  into  the  fruit  of  an  invincible  resolution  to 
have  the  Church  purified  ?    But  why  speak  of  the 
people  deserting  us? — we  should  desert  ourselves. 
We  see  by  the  example  of  our  unhappy  brethren 
the  Tractarians,how  nearly  the  attempt  to  rest  the 
claim   of  the    Church  to   the  allegiance    of  her 
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children  on  a  wrong  foundation,  has  precipitated 
them  into  the  arms  of  open  Romanism.  Tract 
90  had  to  be  written,  as  the  author  himself  in- 
forms us  in  his  Letter  to  Dr.  Jelf,  to  restrain,  if 
possible,  numbers  of  young  men  from  actually 
joining-  the  communion  of  Rome.  Who  had 
brought  them  to  the  edge  of  the  precipice  ? 
Were  they  not  Mr.  Newman's  own  disciples,  for 
whom  he  had  to  write  ?  What  had  undermined 
their  fidelity  to  our  Church  ?  What  but  Tracta- 
rianism  ? — which  is  a  new  way  of  resisting  the 
invasion  of  an  enemy, — that  of  delivering  up 
the  principal  strongholds  and  pleasant  places  in 
one's  own  territory,  the  better  to  prevent  his  ob- 
taining possession  of  what  remains  I 


I  have  now  drawn  out  at  considerable  length 
my  own  views  on  the  great  fundamental  points 
which  are  concerned  in  the  present  controversy, 
— the  Catholic  Church,  the  Sufficiency  and 
Authority  of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  right  of 
Private  Judgment.  Volumes  on  volumes  have 
been  written  on  these  subjects — and  volumes 
more  will  be  written  hereafter.  But  I  trust  I 
have  explained  my  views,  once  and  for  ever.  I 
have  discharged  my  conscience  ;  and  having 
little  leisure,  I  do  hope  that  those  who  have 
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a  greater  share  both  of  leisure  and  ability,  will 
relieve  me  from  doing  more.     Difficulties  there 
must  remain,    and  it   would  be    idle  to   think 
of  solving  them  all.     Misconceptions  and  misre- 
presentations hang  over  every  writer  who  ven- 
tures on  these  subjects,  and  he  must  be  content 
with  the  common  lot.    It  is  my  hope,  that  I  shall 
have      conveyed     information    to    some  — have 
cleared  up  doubts  in  others — and  that  the  candid, 
even  amongst  those  whom  I  have  not  quite  con- 
vinced, will  not  think  that  Protestantism,  such  as 
I  have  here  represented  it,  is  deserving  of  the  un- 
measured abuse  which  has  been  poured  out  upon  it 
by  the  new  school.     Perhaps  most  of  my  readers 
will  be  led  to  question   the  need  there  was  of 
breaking   down  the   reverence  that  existed  to- 
wards the  National  Church,  in  order  to  build  it 
up  again  in  favour  of  what  that  school  calls  the 
Catholic  Church.     Perhaps  they  will  think  that 
instead  of   denouncing    the    principles    of    the 
English  Reformation,  it  would  have  been  wiser 
to  have  endeavoured  to  see  their  excellence  and 
bring  others  to  see  it — and  to  call  the  people  of 
England  back  to  that  love  of  order,  and  spirit  of 
free  and   generous  obedience — united  with  that 
preference  of  the  Truth  to  all  earthly  things,  and 
willingness  to  lay  down  their  lives  for  the  Gospel 
— which  filled  the  breasts  of  our  forefathers  in  the 
days  of  Edward  the  Sixth  and  Elizabeth. 
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And  now  let  me  turn  to  the  development  my 
opponent  has  made  of  his  views,  in  the  "  Expla- 
nation." 

It  must  be  called  his  "  development" — for  it 
is  more  of  a  development  or  a  defence,  than  an 
explanation.  It  is  an  "  explanation,"  much  in 
the  Parliamentary  sense — that  is,  it  retracts  no- 
thing of  any  real  consequence.  The  language 
is  softened  when  compared  with  that  of  the 
article  on  Jewel.  Towards  myself,  indeed,  I 
feel  that  it  is  the  language  of  unaffected  kind- 
ness. He  has  even  hopes  of  me,  which  it  grieves 
me  to  be  compelled  to  disappoint.  But  towards 
my  cause,  —  the  cause  of  the  Reformation — his 
words,  though  smoother  than  those  in  the  British 
Critic,  are  yet  "  very  swords." 

There  is  an  evident  desire  to  allay  the  ferment 
of  alarm  and  apprehension  caused  by  the  "Pas- 
sage." I  do  not  imagine  that  this  arises  from 
fear,  or  anything  like  repentance.  That  ferment 
was,  no  doubt,  anticipated.  The  writer  of  the 
article,  like  a  skilful  physician,  (to  use  his  own 
illustration  in  the  Passage,)  administered  a  strong- 
dose,  with  a  full  foresight  of  the  consequence. 
He  sees  that  it  has  taken  effect — the  patient  has 
been  sufficiently  shaken — now  he  bestows  a  sooth- 
ing draught,  to  restore  the  nerves  and  calm  the 
perturbation.  There  must  ben  cessation — an  inte- 
rim, during  which  the  agitation  may  subside,  and 
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the  former  feelings  be  forgotten  ;  then,  when  ano- 
ther potion  of  equal,  or  even  greater,  strength,  shall 
be  administered,  he  trusts,  no  doubt,  that  it  will 
be  better  borne.  The  system  grows  accustomed 
to  the  most  disagreeable  things  in  time.  This,  I 
believe,  is  the  usual  theory  of  medicine  ;  and  if 
the  actual  course  pursued  by  the  Oxford  Tract 
writers  be  carefully  reviewed,  it  will,  I  think,  be 
seen,  that  they  have  uniformly  and  successfully 
acted  upon  it. 

The  gentleness,  therefore,  such  as  it  is,  exhi- 
bited in  the  "  Explanation,"  is  only  that  of  a 
practitioner  who  is  not  wholly  devoid  of  the 
bowels  of  compassion,  though  he  by  no  means 
intends  to  change  the  plan  of  his  operations. 

In  accordance  with  this  feeling,  the  "  Expla- 
nation" is  almost  wholly  a  diversion.  The  parts 
which  have  been  made  sore  are  for  the  most  part 
skilfully  avoided,  and  where  a  new  stroke  is  in- 
flicted, it  is  in  a  place  hitherto  comparatively 
unhurt.  A  blister  is  applied  here  and  there,  in 
the  hope  that  the  new  irritation  will  divert  atten- 
tion from  the  one  already  existing.  We  shall  see 
with  what  success. 

He  tells  me  that  1  have  not  thoroughly  entered 
into  the  system  of  Tractarianism.  Had  I 
"  mastered  it,"  he  says,  I  should  "  have  been 
able  to  cope  with  it  more  advantageously"  than  I 
did.  I  am  much  obliged  to  him  for  this  piece  of 
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information.  My  knowledge,  limited  as  he  calls 
it,  supplied  a  sufficiently  strong1  case  against  his 
system  ;  what  it  would  have  done,  had  I  been  in 
possession  of  all,  he  is  best  able  to  judge. 

Proceeding  on  the  plan  of  diversion,  he  in- 
forms us — not  that  I  was  wrong  in  supposing  him 
to  be  at  open  war  in  the  "  Passage  from  the 
British  Critic"  with  the  great  principles  de- 
fended in  the  "  Plea" — but  that  he  had  otliers  also 
in  his  eye.  That  is  to  say,  there  are  certain  addi- 
tional principles,  peculiar  to  the  English  Reforma- 
tion, denounced  in  that  Passage,  and  unnoticed 
by  me.  I  am  loth  to  pay  attention  to  these, 
because,  compared  to  the  fundamental  ones,  they 
are  of  little  importance.  But  my  readers  will 
be  curious  to  learn  what  they  are,  and  I  will  not 
disappoint  them. 

Before,  however,  I  lay  before  them  these  addi- 
tional objects  of  Tractarian  hostility,  let  me,  in 
connexion  with  what  has  gone  before,  advert  to 
the  question  he  stirs,  whether  the  English  Re- 
formers held  the  principle  of  Private  Judgment, 
exactly  as  the  Foreign  ones  did. 

Many  "  respected  persons,"  he  says,  doubt  it. 
I  am  surprised  that  they  do,  if  they  are  well- 
read  in  the  Reformers*  writings.  Certainly,  if 
they  expect  the  principle  to  be  announced  there 
in  capital  letters,  or  if  they  demand  to  be  shown 
a  formal  Treatise  on  the  subject,  they  must  con- 
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tinue  to  doubt.     But  as  well  might  they  dispute 

Aristotle's  assertion,   that  his  rules  of  epic  poetry 

are  to  be  found  in  the  Iliad,  or  of  tragic  in  the 

QEdipus  Tyrannus,  merely  because   Homer  and 

Sophocles  make  no  mention  of  the  rules  on  which 

they   proceeded.     No ;  but    their    work   reveals 

them.     And  so  it   is  with  the  Reformers.     The 

Reformation  proceeded  on  the  principles,  that  the 

Scriptures  alone  are  the  rule   of  faith,  and  that 

men  are,  when   competent,  the  judges  of  their 

meaning.     The    work   reveals    its   own  guiding 

axioms.     The  English  Reformation  must  not  be 

looked  upon  as  the  work  of  a  Conclave  of  Divines, 

as  some  suppose  it,    who   are,  perhaps,    biassed 

with  the  desire  to  find  it  such.      It  was  a  mighty 

movement    of    the  Nation — the    mind    of    the 

people  was  set  in  motion — in  what  direction  ? — 

in   that   of  a    restoration   of  the  authority    and 

doctrine  of   Holy  Scripture.     There  cannot   be 

a  doubt  on  that  point,  if  history   be  consulted. 

The    people,    indeed,   felt    confidence,    as    well 

they    might,  in  those  extraordinary   men  whom 

God     raised    up    to    be     the     leaders     of     the 

movement,  and  endowed  with  such  an  admirable 

mixture   of   ardour  and    prudence — but   still    it 

was  by  their  own  weight  and  pressure  that  they 

carried  the  measure.     Henry's  quarrel  with  the 

Pope  might   have   given  the  first  impulse  j  the 

dispute   between  the    two    tyrants   might    have 
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opened  the  door  to  liberty  ;  but  unless  the  peo- 
ple had  been  appealed  to,  and  unless  the  means 
of  answering-  that  appeal  had  been  afforded  them 
by  the  speedy  translation  and  wide  circulation* 
of  the  Scriptures,  (far  beyond  what  Wiclif  had 
been  able  to  effect,  though  he  was  the  pioneer,)  — 
and  unless  the  people  had  exercised  the  right  of 
private  judgment,  and  so  had  opened  their  eyes 
to  the  unscriptural  nature  of  Popery  ;  little  would 
it  have  availed  that  the  door  was  open  —  there 
would  have  been  none  to  enter.  The  Reforma- 
tion would  have  been  as  easily  stopped  here,  as  it 
was  in  Italy.  What  are  all  the  exhortations  ad- 
dressed to  the  people  in  the  Homilies,  enjoining" 
them  to  study  the  Scriptures,  and  addressed  to 
their  understandings  —  (corroborated,  it  is  true, 
and  confirmed,  by  quotations  from  the  Fathers, 
with  whose  writings  the  Reformers  were  intimate, 
and  to  whom  the  people  were  accustomed  to  pay 
respect)  —  what  are  they  all,  but  so  many  silent 

*  Statements  have  occasionally  been  made  which  have 
appeared  very  surprising  to  many,  of  the  number  of  trans- 
lations of  the  Scriptures  made  by  the  Romanists  into  modern 
Janguages.  But  though  such  translations  really  have  been 
executed,  they  serve  little  purpose  beyond  making  a  show  in 
a  catalogue.  They  are  merely  literary  curiosities  —  hid  in 
the  recesses  of  great  libraries  like  that  of  the  Vatican.  Let 
any  one  try  to  find  them  in  the  shops  of  the  booksellers  in 
Home,  and  he  will  soon  be  convinced  that  it  is  a  delusion 
to  talk  of  translations,  that  none  but  the  priests  or  the 
learned  can  see.  Were  they  ever  circulated  P  is  the  question. 
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assumptions  of  the  right  of  private  judgment  ? 
What  need  to  speak  of  it  by  name,  when  acted 
upon  ?  It  might  have  been  unwise  to  talk  much 
of  a  principle  which  had  been  driven  out  of 
men's  minds  for  hundreds  of  years.  Men  who 
have  been  long  in  darkness  cannot  bear  all  at 
once  to  look  steadily  on  the  light,  though  they 
may  be  able  to  walk  by  it. 

That  our  Reformers  felt  a  higher  and  warmer 
regard  for  the  early  Fathers  than  the  foreign  Re- 
formers did,  may  readily  be  granted.  But  it 
was  only  a  difference  of  taste  and  judgment,  not 
a  difference  of  principle.  It  may,  perhaps,  be 
accounted  for  by  the  difference  of  their  circum- 
stances. Our  Reformers  retained  the  order  of 
Episcopacy,  which  they  happily  possessed  in  their 
own  persons — the  continental  ones  lost  it,  be- 
cause they  were  deserted  by  their  bishops.  Now 
the  Fathers,  as  every  one  knows,  speak  much  of 
Episcopacy,  and  in  terms  of  reverence  and  affec- 
tion. So  that  they  would  naturally  on  this 
account  be  more  or  less  distasteful  to  the 
foreign  Reformers,  as  reminding  them  of  their 
misfortune  by  such  eulogies.  Whilst  to  our  own 
Reformers  they  would,  for  the  very  same  reason, 
if  anything,  be  more  pleasing  ;  as  bearing  witness 
to  ihejact,  that  the  Episcopal  Order  we  have  in 
our  Church  "was,"  as  the  Preface  to  the  Ordi- 
nation Services  expresses  it,  "  in  Christ's  Church 
from  the  Apostles'  times."  They  contented  them- 
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selves  with  saying  this — -they  did  not  go  on,  as 
the  Tractarians  would  have  done  had  they  writ- 
ten the  Preface,  to  the  unauthorized  length  of 
declaring,  that  it  should  remain  in  every  part  of 
Christ's  Church  to  the  end  of  time,  and  that 
without  it  none  should  be  considered  to  be  in  the 
Catholic  Church  ; — but  they  uttered  their  own 
comfort  and  satisfaction  in  knowing  that  they 
were  assimilated  to  the  early  apostolical  churches 
in  this  important  respect.  And  they  felt  grate- 
ful to  the  Fathers  who  afforded  them  this  com- 
fort and  satisfaction. 

I  am  not  arguing  against  the  writer  of  the 
"  Explanation,"  in  contending  that  our  Reformers 
held  the  principle  of  Private  Judgment,  as  the 
foreign  ones  did,  though  not  so  openly  and 
loudly.  He  acknowledges  their  practical  use 
of  the  principle.  He  embarks  them  all  in  the 
same  boat  with  Jewel.  In  his  article  on  Jewel, 
he  says,  "  If  Jewel  be  not  a  fair  representative 
"  of  what  is  called  the  distinctive  principle  of  the 
"  Anglican  Reformation,  we  know  not  where 
"  such  is  to  be  found."  By  the  *  distinctive 
principle,'  he  means  a  superior  regard  for  anti- 
quity. Speaking  of  this  principle  in  his  "Ex- 
planation," he  says  to  the  "  respected  persons" 
before  mentioned :  "  The  recognition  of  anti- 
"  quity  is,  I  know,  often  urged  as  a  distinctive 
"  feature  of  the  Anglican  Reformation  j  but  is  not 
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"  private  judgment  as  apt  to  mislead  in  the  inter - 
"  pretation  of  antiquity,  as  in  that  of  Scrip- 
"  ture  ?"  Here  he  recognizes  the  exercise  of  pri- 
vate judgment  by  our  Reformers  in  examining 
the  testimony  of  the  Fathers,  and  his  own  dis- 
approval of  it.  But  by  the  way  in  which  he 
speaks  of  Jewel  in  the  Article,  he  extends  this 
recognition  to  their  use  of  Scripture,  and  iden- 
tifies them  altogether  with  the  continental  ones. 
"  Jewel,"  he  says,  "treats  the  Church  through - 
"  out,"  (that  is,  in  his  Apology  and  Defence, 
which  Archbishop  Parker,  as  the  writer  tells  us, 
regarded  as  a  *  quasi-formulary*  of  the  Church 
of  England,)  "  not  as  the  authorized  Depository 
"  of  the  Faith,  and  Channel  of  Grace  through  the 
"  Sacraments  and  Priesthood,  but  as  a  mere 
"  Teacher" — (this  is  not  fair  to  Jewel,) — "  whose 
"  credentials  are,  not  the  palpable  tokens  of  Di- 
"  vine  Authority  which  she  wears  upon  hersur- 
"  face,"  (where  were  these  'palpable  tokens'  in 
Jewel's  time  ?)  "  which  no  amount  of  sin  in  this 
"  or  that  of  her  members',  or  any  number  of  her 
"  members,  at  one  given  time,  can  destroy,  or 
"  even  invalidate  ; — but  to  the  truth  of  her  doctrine 
"  as  determined  by  the  judgment  of  individuals 
"  exercised  upon  the  words  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
"  ture."  If,  then,  Jewel  be  the  representative 
of  all  our  Reformers,  the  question  is  settled  by 
the  last  words  of  this  quotation,  as  to  their  ex- 
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act  coincidence  of  sentiment  with  the  foreign 
ones.  I  will  not,  therefore,  say  a  word  more  on 
that  point.  But  I  will  ask, — Shall  we  take  Jewel, 
or  his  reviewer,  for  our  guide  to  the  Truth  ? 
Was  that  holy  and  learned  Reformer  right  in  the 
view  he  took  of  the  Church  (allowing  for  a  sup- 
pression in  the  account  given  by  his  reviewer — 
for  Jewel  did  not  despise  the  Sacraments,  or  con- 
sider the  Church  a  mere  Teacher)  ?  Whom  shall 
we  follow,  the  Bishop  who  was  the  Apologist  and 
champion  of  the  Church  of  England  in  the  days 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  or  the  presbyters  who  dis- 
parage and  traduce  her  in  the  days  of  Queen 
Victoria  ?  When  the  reviewer  confesses  the  fol- 
lowing striking  fact:  "It  is  an  undoubted fact,\kwA, 
"  Bishop  Jewel  contrives,  WITH  THE  HELP  OF 
"  THE  FATHERS,  to  reduce  to  atoms  nearly  the 
"  whole  stately  and  well-proportioned  fabric  of 
"  CATHOLICISM  ;"  should  it  not  startle  him,  and 
make  him  ask  himself,  "  Am  I,  then,  justified  in 
disturbing  the  peace  of  my  country,  and  endan- 
gering the  stability  of  my  Church,  by  exciting 
internal  dissension,  all  for  the  purpose  of  building 
up  again  a  fabric,  which  I  see  clearly  that  Jewel, 
acting  as  the  representative  of  all  the  Reformers, 
was  supported  by  the  Fathers  in  throwing 
down?  ' 

Oh  that  my  readers  may  all  join  me  in  devoutly 
saying,   *  My  soul  be  with  Jewel !' 
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I  will  now  lay  before  them  the  additional 
principles  which  the  *'  Explainer"  informs  us 
were  included  in  the  denunciation  of  "  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  English  Reformation."  * 

Thejirst  is  this : 

"  That  the  Temporal  Sovereign  is,  not  indeed  the 
"  source  of  the  spiritual  powers  of  Ecclesiastical  pev- 
"  sons,  but  the  supreme  judge  of  the  conditions  under 
"  which  these  powers  shall  be  exercised."  p.  17. 

This  is  a  view  which  we  were  all  aware  is 
strongly  opposed  by  the  Tractarians.  Mr.  Per- 
ceval has  told  us,  that  in  their  wrath  at  the  prac- 

*  The  "  explanation"  of  the  parenthesis,  applied  to  those 
principles — ("  if  any  such  there  be,") — has  been  noticed,p.91. 
It  appears  it  was  no  sneer — which  is  gratifying  information. 
For  what  merely  irritates,  can  do  no  good.  "  It  was  meant 
"  to  intimate  thankfulness  for  the  fact  that  the  English  Re- 
"  formation  was  merely  indecisive,  and  not  decisive  on  what 
"  the  writer  would  call  the  wrong  side" — or  as  he  afterwards 
expresses  it,  "because  the  English  Reformers  were  provi- 
"  dentially  hindered  from  giving  vent  to  what  he  must  be- 
"  lieve  to  be  their  secret  predilections"  (This  alludes  to  the 
theory  that  the  "  Formularies"  differ  from  the  "  Articles" — 
and  that  even  the  Articles  may  have  a  sense  put  on  them 
opposed  to  the  known  sentiments  of  the  Reformers.)  But  the 
parenthesis  was  very  unhappily  placed,  in  order  to  express 
thankfulness.  The  writer  was  denouncing  the  principles  of 
the  English  Reformation — and  suddenly  he  doubts  whether 
the  Reformation  had  any  principles ;  nay,  he  expresses 
thankfulness  that  it  was  indecisive.  Then  why  arraign  it 
so  fiercely  ?  Why  wage  war  upon  shadows  ? 
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tical  application  of  it  in  the  diminution  of  the 
Irish  bishoprics,  originated  the  publication  of  the 
Oxford  Tracts.  I  by  no  means  defend  or  ap- 
prove of  that  measure  :  at  the  same  time,  I  do 
not  see  how  we  are  consistently  to  give  the 
Sovereign  the  power  of  increasing  the  number 
of  English  bishoprics,  and  to  rejoice  in  such  in- 
crease, without  granting  the  power  of  diminishing 
that  of  the  Irish,  (leaving  the  funds  safe)  as  an 
abstract  right.  However,  I  have  no  wish  to 
enter  on  an  examination  of  this  difficult  question  ; 
to  which,  I  confess,  I  have  not  paid  the  requisite 
attention.  The  "  Explanation"  goes  on  to  say, 

"  Here  is  one  most  serious  innovation  made  by  the 
"  English  Reformers  upon  the  ancient  and  undeniable 
"  theory  of  the  Catholic  Church,  from  which  we  shall 
"  surely  recover,  as  we  advance  in  the  line  of  Catho- 
"  licism." 

When  the  word  "  ancient"  is  used,  we  should 
always  ask,  how  ancient  f  Not  so  ancient  in 
the  present  case  as  the  time  of  Constantino, 
when  the  Church  as  an  Institution  first  came  to 
be  connected  with  the  temporal  sovereign,  or  as 
the  times  of  many  of  the  succeeding  Emperors, 
who  took  the  external  affairs  of  the  Church 
entirely  under  their  control.  (See  the  Code 
of  Theodosius,  or  of  Justinian).  If  the  reco- 
very of  the  "  ancient  theory"  spoken  of,  be  the 
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recovery  for  the  Church  of  such  independence 
of  the  temporal  sovereign  as  Thomas  a  Becket 
strove  to  establish — a  clerical  immunity,  such  as 
that  lover  of  power  and  parade  contended  for  ; 
or  if  we  are  to  have  anything  like  a  return  of 
the  spirit  of  Hildebrand,  which  led  him  to  kindle 
the  flames  of  contention  throughout  Europe — 
not  scrupling  to  teach  subjects  to  rebel  against 
their  lawful  sovereigns  for  the  sake  of  the 
Church — which  our  Blessed  Saviour,  the  Founder 
and  Lord  of  the  Church,  or  His  Apostles,  never 
taught  their  disciples  to  do  ;  if  we  are  to  pur- 
chase any  independence  at  the  price  of  a  sym- 
pathy with  these  men,  I  for  one  would  pause 
before  I  lent  a  helping  hand  to  the  recovery  of 
freedom  from  the  temporal  power,  only  to  fall 
under  the  tyranny  of  an  ecclesiastical  one. 
There  is  nothing  that  is  to  be  dreaded  more  than 
ecclesiastical  tyranny,  on  the  well  known  prin- 
ciple that  the  evil  of  a  thing  corrupted  is  in  pro- 
portion to  its  natural  excellence  and  utility — 
"  corruptio  optimi  Jit  pessima."  Of  course,  I 
am  not  deciding  the  fact  whether  the  theory  of 
church  independence  held  by  the  Tractarians 
is  exactly  coincident  with  Becket?s  or  Hilde- 
brand's.  But  they  must  allow  it  to  be  a  suspi- 
cious circumstance,  that  these  very  men,  Becket 
and  Hildebrand,  are  set  up  as  models  of  Church 
Reformers.  My  opponent,  in  his  article  on 
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Bishop  Jewel  (as  1  quoted  in  the  "  Plea,'')  says: 
"  We  do  not  think  such  a  person''  (as  Jewel,) 
"  the  least  in  the  world  fitted  to  be  a  reformer  j" 
(and  yet  in  an  earlier  part  of  the  article,  Jewel 
is  said  to  be  "  a  very  unexceptionable  specimen 
"  of  an  English  Reformer,"  and  it  is  asked,  "  to 
"  what  single  divine  may  we  so  properly  turn 
'*  for  an  exposition  of  the  peculiar  views  of  the 
"Anglican  Reformation?'*  so  that  all  our  re- 
formers are  included  in  Jewel's  condemnation)  ; 
"  the  only  good  reformers  have  been  ascetics  ; 
"  Elijah,  John  the  Baptist,  and  again,  the  lights 
"  oftlie  Church  in  the  middle  ages,  Hildebrand, 
Beckety  and  Innocent"  Becket  is  numbered 
amongst  "  the  blessed  saints  and  martyrs."  Mr. 
Fronde  devotes  the  greater  part  of  a  volume  to 
the  vain  attempt  of  whitewashing  his  memory. 
Mr.  Newman  and  Mr.  Keble  publish  the  volume 
with  their  warm  approbation.  All  this  very 
naturally  excites  suspicion.  At  the  same  time, 
I  must  say,  1  might  trust  the  present  leaders  of 
the  Tractarian  party  with  a  degree  of  power, 
which  I  should  be  sorry  to  see  pass  out  of  their 
hands  into  those  of  their  disciples  and  successors 
of  the  next  generation. 

The  second  principle  is  thus  described  : — 

"  Another  and  kindred  view,  which  came  into  the 
"  Church  of  England  for  tlie  first  time  at  the  Roforrua- 
"  lion,  and  has  ever  since,  more  or  less,  clouded  her 
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"  perception  of  the  truth,  is  that  of  her  proper  inde- 
"  pendence,  as  a  National  Church,  of  the  rest  of 
"  Christendom."  p.  18. 

This  is  called  the  Insular,  or  National  theory, 
and  is  severely  reprobated.  It  certainly  stands 
full  in  the  way  of  a  re-union  with  Rome.  Now, 
if  in  denouncing-  the  preceding-  principle,  the 
Tractarians  advocate  the  independence  of  the 
Church,  they  make  up  for  such  an  unusual, 
I  may  say  unique,  tribute  to  independence  of 
any  kind,  by  here  showing  their  readiness  to 
sacrifice  in  one  direction  the  independence  they 
would  gain  in  another.  They  denounce,  in 
effect,  our  independence  of  Rome.  What  I  have 
quoted  comes  to  this.  For  it  cannot  be  sup- 
posed that  the  writer  had  in  view  the  Foreign 
Reformed  Churches,  which  he  and  his  friends 
always  refuse  to  call  "  Churches."  If,  then, 
our  National  Church  is  to  confess  any  depend- 
ence, it  must  be  upon  the  Romish  Churches,  all 
of  which  look  up  to  Rome  as  the  centre  of  unity. 
Is  it  possible  we  can  unite  with  them  in  this?* 

*  Insular  Churches  were  considered  in  the  most  ancient 
times  to  have  an  independence  of  continental  ones. 
"  Britain,"  says  Gloucester  Ridley,  in  his  Remarks  on  the 
Life  of  Pole,  p.  1 22,  "  was  not  in  the  Patriarchate  of  the 
"  West,  and  had  enjoyed,  like  other  Insular  Churches,  an 
"  independence  on  any  Patriarch.  Such  Cyprus  claimed  in 
"  the  Ephesine  Council,  and  such  Britain  asserted.  And 
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Can  we  bear  to  desert  Christ,  as  it  were,  by 
having  any  fellowship  with  so  dreadfully  cor- 
rupt a  Church  as  that  of  Rome  ?  We  may  pity 
her — we  may  pray  for  her— we  may  love  unity 
of  churches  abstractedly — we  may  mourn,  with 
Bishop  Andrews  and  others,  that  the  intolerable 
corruption  of  Romanism  prevents  all  hope  for 
the  present  of  realizing  general  unity,  (I  am 
sure  I  for  one  do  all  this,) — but  what  then  ?  She 
makes  no  concessions,  she  takes  not  a  single 
step  towards  us — she  takes  an  awful  stride  in 
the  contrary  direction,  in  the  recent  re-establish- 
ment of  the  Order  of  the  Jesuits — God  has 
hardened  her  heart,  and  blinded  her  eyes ;  and 
by  that  fatal  step  (not  now  to  be  recovered) 
has  quenched  every  spark  of  hope  that  she  has 
the  grace  of  repentance,  or  the  slightest  degree 
of  real  wisdom.  To  talk  of  "  depending  on  the 
"  rest  of  Christendom"  under  present  circum- 
stances, and  exclusive  of  the  Reformed  Churches, 
is  to  talk  downright  treason  against  our  Church 
and  the  Gospel. 

It  is  not  our  love  of  independence  that  has 
"  clouded  our  perception  of  the  truth ;"  it  is  our 
clear  perception  of  the  truth,  that  compels  us  to 
keep  fast  hold  of  our  independence. 

Our  divines  of  the  seventeenth  century  are 

"  the  Pope  declared  in  the  affair  of  Pelagiits,  that  he  had 
"  no  authority  to  bring  Pelagius,  being  a  Briton,  before 
"  him." 
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unanimous  against  the  Tractarians  on  this  point. 
They  form,  as  has  been  somewhat  amusingly 
observed  by  the  British  Critic  in  its  animadver- 
sions on  the  Quarterly  Reviewer,  a  herd  on  this 
occasion — all  their  individual  peculiarities  are 
merged  in  a  generic  uniformity — they  utter  one 
single  cry,  the  anti-Romish  roar.  What  the 
British  Critic  ridicules  in  them,  we  admire.  It 
is  most  honourable  to  them,  that  this  family  cha- 
racteristic is  theirs — arising  from  their  common 
love  of  the  truth,  and  appreciation  of  the  depth 
of  Romish  error,  which  can  be  accounted  for,  in 
men  so  eminent  and  so  various  in  their  views  on 
other  points,  only  by  their  having  had  common 
recourse  to  Scripture  as  the  fountain  of  truth. 
Nor  can  anything  but  the  desertion  of  Scripture 
and  having  recourse  to  Tradition,  account  for  the 
unanimity  with  which  the  Tractarians  differ  from 
them,  and  utter  a  cry,  quite  as  generic,  but  the 
very  reverse  of  theirs. 

What  says  the  article  on  Bishop  Jewel  ? 

"  The  history  of  the  great  struggle  for  religious  in- 
"  dependence"  (the  Reformation,)  "  whatever  it  may 
"  disclose  of  crying  provocation,  individual  disinterested- 
"  ness,  or  partial  improvement,  and  to  whatever  good, 
"  quite  unforeseen  by  the  movers  in  it"  (the  Reformers,) 
"  and  quite  foreign  and  even  opposite  to  their  inten- 
"  tions,  the  event  may  have  been  providentially  over- 
"  rifled,  is,  in  any  case,  the  record  of  the  origin  and 
"  progress  of  that  deplorable  schism.  No  matter  who 
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"  began  the  quarrel,  nor  at  whose  door  the  sin  lies.  .  .  . 
"  Too  many  of  us  speak  as  if  we  had  gained  more  by 
"  the  Reformation  in  freedom^  than  we  have  lost  by  it 
"  in  disunion.  We  talk  of  the  '  blessings  of  emanci- 
"  pation  from  the  Papal  yoke,'  and  use  other  phrases 
"  of  a  like  bold  and  undutiful  tenour.  .  .  .  Since  Christ 
"  came,  freedom,  except  from  the  world,  has  ever  been 
"  an  evil,  rather  than  a  blessing.  Whether  this  true 
"  freedom,  this  freedom  consistent  with  the  most  un- 
"  questioning  obedience,  where  obedience  is  due,  has 
"  come  to  us  with  the  Reformation,  we  will  not  here 

"  discuss.     Of  course  we  believe  that  it  has  not 

"  We  trust  (sic),  of  course,  that  active  and  visible 
"  union  with  the  See  of  Rome  is  not  of  the  essence  of 
"  a  Church ;  at  the  same  time,  we  are  deeply  conscious 
"  that  in  lacking  it,  far  from  asserting  a  right,  we  forego 
"  a  great  privilege.  Rome  has  imperishable  claims 
"  upon  our  gratitude,  and,  were  it  so  ordered,  upon 
"  our  deference.  .  .  .  The  Catholic  Church  has  a  '  great 
"  and  large  work'  in  hand;  a  greater  and  a  larger,  than 
"  she  knows  how  to  accomplish  with  her  workmen 
**  *  separated  upon  the  wall,  one  far  from  another.' " 

The  "  great  and  large  work"  here  spoken  of 
is,  no  doubt,  that  of  rooting  out  Protestantism 
from  the  face  of  the  land,  or  at  least  out  of  our 
Church.  The  "  Catholic  Church"  must  mean  the 
Tractarians  and  the  Romanists — "  the  workmen 
"  upon  the  wall,  separated  one  Jar  from  another" 
The  writer  laments  their  want  of  open  combina- 
tion, as  hindering-  the  "  great  work."  He  has 
even  a  fear  lest  the  sin  should  lie  at  his  own  door 
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and  that  of  his  friends.  He  "  trusts  that  active 
"  and  visible  union  with  the  See  of  Rome  is  not 
"  of  the  essence  of  a  Church  !" — But  what  if  it 
should  be  ?  Now  which  of  our  old  Divines 
would  ever  have  spoken  thus  ?  No  one  can  help 
grieving  that  truth  and  love  do  not  universally 
prevail.  But  such  a  longing  and  sighing  after 
visible  unity,  with  such  recklessness  as  regards 
the  interests,  nay,  the  existence  of  the  truth,  is 
something  that  approaches  to  a  monomania. 

"  Rome,"  he  says,  "  has  imperishable  claims 
"  upon  our  gratitude."  This  alludes,  no  doubt, 
to  the  coming  of  the  monk  Augustin  to  our 
shores  in  the  days  of  the  Saxons.  Now,  as  far  as 
Gregory's  claim  to  our  Christian  admiration,  for 
thinking  of  sending  to  this  remote  island,  and 
still  more  *dugustin'sf  for  consenting  to  under- 
take the  perilous  mission,  are  concerned,  I  am 
willing  to  own  the  debt  of  gratitude — but  not  as 
far  as  Rome  is  concerned.  It  is  in  this  very  point 
that  the  good  deed  was  marred.  Nothing  was 
ever  more  unkind,  more  ungenerous,  to  say  the 
least,  than  for  Augustin  to  demand  of  the  British 
bishops  and  clergy  that  they  should  acknowledge 
the  supremacy  of  Rome  as  the  price  of  his  assist- 
ing them  to  recover  their  lost  dioceses,  of  which 
they  had  been  dispossessed  by  the  Heathen  in- 
vaders. He  and  his  master  the  Pope  must  have 
been  well  aware  of  the  existence  and  independ- 
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ence  of  the  ancient  British  Church — almost  as  old, 
some  think,  and  they  no  mean  authorities,  as  the 
Church  of  Rome  itself — and  which  had  certainly 
sent  Bishops  as  its  representatives  to  the  Council 
of  Aries,  if  not  to  that  of  Nice  also,  three  hun- 
dred years  before.  What  right  had  Gregory  or 
Augustin  to  treat  this  Island  as  one  that  had 
never  been  converted  ?  How  unbrotherly,  how 
un-Catholic,  was  the  course  pursued  towards  the 
afflicted  British  Church  !  Can  we  doubt  that  it 
would  have  been  far  better  for  the  interests  of 
Christianity — far  more  likely  to  recommend  the 
religion  of  love  to  the  admiration  of  the  Saxons — 
and  far  happier  for  the  ill-fated  clergy  of  the 
British  Church — if  the  spirit  of  pride  and  ambi- 
tion had  been  absent  from  the  breasts  of  the 
Romish  Clergy ;  and  if  Augustin  had  come  to 
the  British  Bishops  for  consecration  in  the  new 
see  of  Canterbury,  instead  of  seeking  his  conse- 
cration at  the  hands  of  foreigners,  who  had  nei- 
ther temporal  nor  spiritual  authority  within  these 
dominions  ?  I  would  not  implicate  Augustin  in 
the  slaughter  of  the  twelve  hundred  priests  and 
monks  near  Bangor ;  but  would  that  event  have 
been  likely  to  happen,  had  he  held  out  the  right 
hand  of  unrestricted  friendship,  instead  of  sepa- 
rating himself  from  them,  and  suffering  the  Saxons 
to  hear  his  angry  speeches  and  predictions  of 
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Divine  vengeance  ?  *  So  much  for  the  testimony 
of  our  earliest  history  as  to  the  effect  of  the  sys- 
tem of  reducing  our  National  Church  to  a  de- 
pendence "on  the  rest  of  Christendom," — in  other 
words,  to  a  submission  to  the  supremacy  of  Rome. 
Later  English  history  bears  the  same  adverse 
testimony.  When  the  Saxon  Church  was  esta- 
blished, and  afterwards,  if  I  may  so  speak,  the 
Norman,  it  struggled  hard  for  its  independence, 
though  betrayed  by  such  men  as  Becket.  In 
fact,  there  never  was  a  more  fruitful  source  of 
disunion,  than  the  system  of  subjecting  all  the 
Churches  of  Christendom  to  one  centre  of  unity. 
It  has  done  more  than  anything  else  to  destroy 
the  true  Catholic  feeling. 

The  "  Explanation" — after  putting  us  in  pos- 
session of  the  information  which  is  now  before 
the  reader — proceeds  to  state  "  THE  SUBSTANCE," 
or  animus,  of  the  "  PASSAGE  from  the  British 
Critic,"  taken  as  a  whole.  It  is,  indeed,  the 
main  thing  which  the  "  Explanation"  had  to  do. 
To  this,  therefore,  I  must  beg  special  attention. 

*  Nothing  can  be  more  moderate  and  Christian  than 
Fuller's  summing  up  of  the  Evidence  in  the  case  of  the 
"  Twelve  Hundred  British  Priests  against  Augustin,"  and  his 
Verdict.  It  is  an  admirable  specimen  of  Fuller's  peculiarities 
and  excellencies.  See  "Church  History  of  Britain,''  A.D.  603. 

Fox,  in  his  "  Acts  and  Monuments,"  is  equally  moderate. 
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"  Catholic  principles,  as  for  want  of  a  better  name 
"  I  must  call  them,  are  even  essentially  opposed  to  the 
"  views  which  came  in  with  the  Reformation" 

I  must  protest,  on  the  very  threshold,  against 
this  use  of  the  word  "  Catholic*'  It  is  begging 
the  whole  question  in  dispute.  There  is  no  op- 
position whatever  between  Protestantism,  such 
as  that  of  the  Reformers,  and  true  Catholicism. 
As  the  writer,  however,  uses  the  word,  "  for 
want  of  a  better,"  (a  reason  which  would  scarcely 
justify  some  dubious  actions  in  society,)  let  me 
suggest  to  him  the  word  "  Mediceval"  or,  what 
he  would  like  still  better,  "  Quadriceval"  To 
go  on. 

"  The  principles  (of  the  Tractarians)  are  the  correla- 
"  tives  of  deep-seated  sympathies  of  human  nature." 

Most  true — but  this  may  be  a  condemnation  of 
them  ; — and  in  our  eyes,  in  most  respects,  it  is 
such.  Human  nature  is  not  to  be  humoured — 
its  sympathies  are  rather  to  be  repressed  than 
encouraged.  To  proceed — 

"  The  object  was  to  point  out,  that  we  are  as  yet  but 
"  on  the  very  threshold  of  this  contest ;  that  it  is  not,  in 
'*  short,  as  many  appear  to  think,  a  question  about 
"  names  and  forms,  and  polity  and  order,  but  about  fun- 
"  damental  doctrine  and  powerful  motives  of  action." 

This  is  exactly  what  I  stated  in  the  "  Plea." 
Whatever  others  thought,  my  opponent  will  not 
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charge  me  with  mistaking  his  object.  I  wrote 
my  pamphlet  for  the  very  purpose  of  convincing 
people  of  the  depth  and  vitality  of  Tractariari 
principles.  Indeed,  he  confesses  in  another 
place  :  "  You  have  arrived  of  yourself  at  a  con- 
"  elusion,  which  they  (the  Tractarians)  have 
"  vainly  endeavoured  to  press  upon  an  incre- 
"  dulous  world."  I  wish  that  our  united  efforts 
may  succeed  in  persuading  the  world  to  open  its 
eyes!  He  over-rates,  indeed,  the  magnitude  of 
the  contest  and  the  strength  of  his  party,  when 
he  says : 

"  I  firmly  believe  the  struggle  now  impending  to  be 
"  more  nearly  parallel  to  that  which  followed  on  the 
"  first  promulgation  of  the  Gospel,  than  to  anything  in 
"  later  times." 

This  I  conceive  to  be  an  exaggerated  view  :  — 
and  yet  I  own,  it  would  not  astonish  me  if  it 
turned  out  a  true  one.  He  calls  it  "a  contest,  in 
"  that  case,  between  the  powers  of  Heaven  and 
"the  powers  of  the  world!"  Nothing,  indeed, 
can  exceed  his  bad  opinion  of  the  present  state 
of  things  amongst  us;  owing,  in  his  view,  to  the 
"  deplorable  schism."  Protestantism  he  defines 
to  be  "  the  selfish  principle." 

"  There  are  but  two  real  systems  in  the  world—the 
"  one  grounded  in  Faith,  or  the  principle  of  looking  out 
"  of  oneself  to  God;  the  other,  in  Self-will,  or  that  of 
"  making  oneself  the  centre  and  measure  of  all.  These 
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"  I  should  call,  respectively,  the  truly  Catholic,  and  the 
"  merely  Protestant" 

One  cannot  but  smile  at  such  an  abuse  of  the 
liberty  of  defining  what  we  mean  by  words.  It 
amounts  to  this — *  my  system  has  everything  in 
it  that  is  good,  yours  has  everything  bad.'  If  we 
all  agreed  in  the  propriety  of  his  definitions,  we 
might  all  abandon  Protestantism  as  fast  as  we  can. 
Surely  he  does  not  suppose,  that  any  of  us  would 
wilfully  support  the  selfish  principle,  or  that  we 
are  not  most  thoroughly  convinced  that  in  up- 
holding Protestantism  we  are  "  contending  ear- 
"  nestly  for  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints." 
The  only  real  question  in  dispute  is,  what  is  to 
be  the  object  of  faith  ?  is  it  to  be  the  Churchy  or 
is  it  Christ  ?  One  should  think  that  Faith  found 
its  most  proper  exercise  on  what  is  invisible ; 
but  our  opponents  think  that  the  visible  Church 
is  its  appropriate  object.  There  can  be  nothing 
gained,  however,  on  either  side,  by  mere  asser- 
tions. I  must,  therefore, — after  protesting  once 
more  against  the  words  Catholic  and  Protest- 
ant being  either  of  them  defined  in  such  a  way 
as  to  exclude  the  other, — pass  on  to  another 
specimen  of  my  opponent's  estimate  of  the  state 
of  England. 

"  Our  people  have  got  into  a  condition  of  Heathen 
"  darkness,  from  which  they  must  be  aroused,  before 
"  they  can  be  cdijied" 

Can  any  words  be  stronger  ?     After  reading 
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this,  no  one  can  wonder  at  the  earnestness  and 
self-devotion  with  which  my  opponent  recom- 
mends his  peculiar  panacea  to  the  people  of  this 
country.  It  is  indeed  "  a  matter  of  life  and 
death,"  if  things  be  so  bad  as  this.  Better  to 
have  Popery  than  Heathenism!  But  are  affairs 
really  so  desperate  ?  *  Is  the  age,  what  the 

*  Mr.  Newman's  language  is  equally  exaggerated  in  the 
Introduction  to  his  "  Romanism,"  &c.  He  says  of  the  state 
of  Society  :  "  We  exult  in  our  right  to  choose  our  religion — 
"  we  stigmatize  it  as  a  bondage  ....  to  submit  to  what  Al- 
"  mighty  God  has  revealed."  "  We  have  accounted  that 
"  belief  alone  to  be  manly  which  commenced  in  doubt;  that 
"  inquiry  alone  philosophical  which  assumed  no  first  prin- 
"  ciples ;  that  religion  alone  rational  which  we  have  created 
"  for  ourselves."  "  The  great  mass  of  educated  men  are  at 
"  once  uneasy,  impatient,  and  irritated,  not  simply  incre- 
"  dulous,  directly  they  are  promised  from  any  quarter  some 
"  clear  view  of  the  original  and  apostolic  doctrine  ....  They 
"  are  jealous  of  being  forced  to  submit  to  one  view  of  the 
"  subject,  and  to  be  unable  at  their  pleasure  to  change  ;  they 
"  consider  comfort  in  religion  to  lie  in  all  questions  being 
'•  open,  and  there  being  no  call  upon  them  to  act.  Thus  they 
"  deliberately  adopt  that  liberty  which  God  gave  His  former 
"  people  in  wrath,  '  a  liberty  to  the  sword,  to  the  pestilence, 
"  and  to  the  famine,'  the  prerogative  of  being  heretics  or 
"  infidels.'' 

Presently  he  adds  :  "  Such  troublers  of  the  Christian  com- 
"  munity  would  in  a  healthy  state  of  things  be  silenced,  or 
"  put  out  of  it,  as  disturbers  of  the  King's  peace  are  re- 
"  strained  in  civil  matters ;  but  our  times  being  times  of 
"  confusion,  we  are  reduced  to  the  use  of  argument  and 
"  disputation." 
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British  Critic  called  it  in  the  title  of  one  of  its 
late  articles,  "The  Age  of  Unbelief?"  Is  the 
Church,  what  my  opponent  calls  it,  "  silent  ?" 
Can  any  one  look  abroad  on  the  land,  and  see 
nothing-,  hear  nothing,  that  indicates  a  religious 
stir,  independently  of  Tractarianism  ?  "Faith" 
he  says,  "  is  well  nigh  extinct  in  the  land." 
What  can  be  the  meaning  of  this  ?  Are  there  not 
many  thousands  of  the  clergy,  who  are  accused 
of  preaching  faith  too  much  ?  Do  they,  then,  not 
preach  faith  at  all?  Do  they  feel  nothing  of 
what  they  preach  ?  Do  they  never  succeed  in 
inspiring  their  hearers  with  it  ?  Again,  at  what 
period  of  this  country's  history,  were  there  so 
many  self-sacrificing  Christians,  "full  of  fait Ji 
and  of  the  Holy  Ghost"  who  at  the  call  of  the 
Heathen  from  distant  countries,  "  Come  over  and 
help  us,"  go  forth  in  faith,  abandoning  every- 
thing dear  to  them  here,  for  the  sake  of  winning 
souls  to  Christ,  and  looking  for  their  reward 
solely  in  the  satisfaction  it  will  give  to  their  Re- 
deemer, and  the  happiness  it  will  bring  to  their 
fellow-creatures?  I  know  that  my  opponent  is 
not  inclined  to  withhold  from  true  piety  the 
respect  due  to  it,  wherever  he  sees  it.  And  this 
makes  me  marvel  the  more,  that  his  eyes  should 
be  so  jaundiced,  that  he  can  see  nothing  to  re- 
joice a  Christian  heart,  in  the  present  day,  in  this 
Protestant  country.  If,  indeed,  he  expects  ever 
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to  behold  "  the  narrow  way"  become  "  the  broad 
one,"  of  the  two;  and  the  "  many"  walking  where 
the  "few"  used  to  be  found ;  then  he  will  neces- 
sarily be  disappointed,  and  go  on  mourning  all 
his  days.  And  if  he  hopes  that  a  mere  increase 
of  reverence  for  the  Church,  without  warm,  af- 
fectionate, scriptural  preaching  in  the  Church, 
will  change  the  face  of  things,  he  is  destined  to 
be  doubly  disappointed.  Tractarianism  and  Ro- 
manism may  do  something  to  produce  a  greater 
attention  to  forms — they  may  win  persons  to  pro- 
fess religion  who  never  listened  to  it  as  long  as 
it  was  presented  in  uncompromising  purity  and 
spirituality — they  may  supply  false  peace — make 
false  promises — minister  to  self-righteousness — 
substitute  for  faith  the  easy  task  of  credulity — 
attract  imaginative  minds  or  morbid  dispositions  : 
but  they  will  do  little  to  increase  the  Church 
Mystical,  the  real  Body  of  Christ.  It  is  painful 
to  think  what  disappointment  is  in  store  for  those 
who  have  eagerly  laid  hold  of  this  new  system  as 
an  instrument  for  curing  the  spiritual  maladies 
of  the  land.  Alas  !  it  only  stands  in  the  way  of 
a  genuine  system  of  healing,  and  will  be  found 
in  the  end  to  have  aggravated  what  it  pretended 
to  cure.  To  bring,  however,  to  a  conclusion  the 
writer's  account  of  "the  substance  of  the  Passage," 
he  says  at  last : 

"  The  '  radical  change'  then,  of  which  the  article  (on 
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"  Bishop  Jewel)  spoke,  as  the  necessary  consequence  of 
"  embracing  the  Catholic.  Religion,  was  not  meant,  as 
"  you  seem  to  imagine,  to  be  one  in  the  external  consti- 
"  tution  of  the  Church,  nor  in  her  essential  doctrines, 
"  but  in  TONE.  The  article  never  went  the  length  of 
"  saying,  that  the  National  Church  must  be  remoulded  ; 
"  her  formularies  and  service-books  reconstructed ;  or, 
"  again,  that  she  was  to  seek  reunion  with  Rome  under 
"  actual  circumstances;  it  confined  itself  to  a  more  ge- 
"  neral  object  and  a  more  immediate  step,  the  infusion 
"  into  her  system  of  a  NEW  SPIRIT." 

Here  we  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  the  imme- 
diate object  of  the  Tractar.ians — the  infusion  of  a 
new  "  tone  and  spirit :" — and  it  is  spoken  of  as  if 
it  were  something-  moderate  and  harmless.  It 
might  be  so,  if  the  words  were  used  under  other 
circumstances  ; — but  when  they  are  equivalent  to 
a  "  radical  change;"  when  they  express  what  the 
Passage  calls  a  "  momentous  object ;"  when  they 
amount  to  what  will  justify  the  "  irreparable 
breach  of  peace  and  charity,"  which  the  writer 
confesses  lies  at  the  door  of  the  Tractarians,  and 
can  be  justified  by  nothing  that  is  not  "  a  matter 
of  life  and  death  ;"  when  they  are  identical  with 
a  change  of  "  principles  ;"  we  see  at  once  that 
words  which  might  mean  little  in  ordinary  cases, 
must  be  taken  in  their  strongest  meaning  on  this 
occasion.  For  a  change  of  tone  and  spirit  may 
be  an  entire  change  of  character  !  By  such  a 
change,  a  mild  man  would  become  savage,  a 
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modest  man  proud,  a  compassionate  one  hard- 
hearted, a  tolerant  one  would  begin  to  persecute, 
a  pious  one  would  plunge  into  wickedness.  So 
with  a  Church, — by  a  change  of  tone  and  spirit, 
from  being  a  blessing  to  a  country,  it  might  be 
made  the  very  contrary.  Let  us  not,  then,  be 
lulled  to  sleep  by  these  words;  but  before  we  say 
whether  we  will  consent  to  the  Tractarians  effect- 
ing this  "  immediate  object,"  let  us  ask,  To  what 
is  it  preliminary  ?  The  answer  to  this  will  throw 
light  on  the  nature  of  their  present  demand. 
The  "  Explainer"  speaks  thus — anticipating,  pro- 
bably, some  such  inquiry. 

"  What,  indeed,  may  be  the  particular  conditions, 
"  under  which  alone  this  spirit  can  be  thoroughly  and 
"  widely  diffused,  or  what  the  ulterior  results  to  which 
"  its  admission  may  tend,  are  FURTHER  QUESTIONS,  upon 
"  which  the  article  did  not  enter.  It  will  be  time 
"  enough  to  think  of  these  features  of  the  scene,  when 
"  our  progress  shall  have  brought  them  more  directly 
"  in  sight." 

And  now  I  ask,  whether  this  explanation  of 
the  animus  of  the  Passage  has  done  anything  to 
calm  our  fears  for  the  Reformed  Church  ?  The 
writer  indeed  has  the  kindness  to  tell  us,  that 
the  Tractarians  desire  to  proceed  more  slowly 
and  gently  than  we  might  have  anticipated  from 
the  strong  language  of  the  Passage,  and  still 
more  from  the  note,  which  spoke  against  giving 
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medicine  to  be  "  sipped."  We  are  now  told  that 
we  are  to  be  gradually  prepared — before  ulterior 
measures  are  entered  upon,  or  discussed.  This 
is  poor  comfort.  It  is  but  the  Cyclops  feeding 
his  victims  before  he  devours  them.  Whatever 
the  writer  may  think  about  its  being  "  time 
enough"  to  discuss  these  things  hereafter,  we  are 
convinced  that  there  is  no  time  like  the  present. 
Now  we  can  speak  like  free  men — wait  till  the 
change  he  seeks  has  been  effected,  and  we  should 
discuss  this  or  any  other  religious  matter  in  the 
submissive  tone  and  spirit  of  slaves.  It  would 
then  be  too  late  I 

No ;  we  must  resolutely  demand  to  know 
beforehand,  distinctly  and  tangibly,  what  the 
new  spirit  is,  which  is  to  be  infused.  They  must 
not  be  allowed  to  shelter  themselves  under  the 
vague  and  misapplied  word  "  Catholic."  To 
tell  us  to  admit  the  "  Catholic  spirit,  which 
"  alone  can  interpret  Scripture,"  is  tantamount, 
in  their  mouths,  to  telling  us  to  let  them  have 
their  own  way,  and  deal  with  the  Church  just 
as  they  please.  After  that,  they  will  inform  us 
what  they  wish  to  do  !  Are  we  so  senseless, — 
are  we  so  forgetful  of  what  a  charge  was  commit- 
ted to  us  when  the  Reformed  Church  was  handed 
down  tons  from  our  fathers,  —  are  we  so  careless 
of  the  account  we  must  give  hereafter, — as  to  let 
the  Church  be  thus  dealt  with  ?  We  have  warn- 
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lying  in  the  distant  perspective — there  are  "  par- 
ticular conditions"  indispensable  to  carrying 
out  the  system — there  are  "  further  questions  " 
to  be  considered,  when  we  have  made  .the  con- 
cession now  asked.  We  demand,  then,  in  plain 
terms,  will  they  assure  us  that  all  this  would  not 
land  us  in  ROMANISM  ?  Surely  this  is  not  too 
much  for  persons  to  ask,  who  have  the  history 
of  the  Reformation  in  their  hands ;  who  know 
the  labours,  the  pains,  the  tears,  the  blood,  it 
cost  to  effect  it, — who  enjoy  its  blessed  fruits,  the 
possession  of  the  Truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  and  the 
liberty  of  worshipping  God  according  to  the 
dictates  of  conscience,  without  rendering  account 
at  the  tribunal  of  man,  and  being  put  to  the 
fiery  proof  our  Reformers  endured.  Surely, 
surely,  when  we  see  the  signs  of  advancing 
Romanism  on  every  hand,  we  may  be  allowed 
to  be  cautious,  and  to  require  the  most  distinct 
information.  It  might  be  supposed  that  in  some 
of  the  words  recently  quoted,'  we  have  an  assur- 
ance that  there  is  no  "  change  in  doctrine"  con- 
templated. How  is  this?  Do  we  not  hear  from 
Dr.  Pusey's  mouth  a  charge  of  "  heretical" 
sentiments  against  some  of  our  bishops,  and  the 
same  charge  repeated  by  other  Tractarians  ? 
Have  they  not  been  notoriously  labouring  to 
destroy  the  great,  fundamental  doctrine,  "  Justi- 
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"  fication  by  faith  only  ?"  What  is  the  solution 
of  this  apparent  inconsistency  between  the  as- 
surance just  mentioned,  and  the  facts  of  which 
we  are  cognizant  ?  It  is  this,  and  it  will  be  well 
for  persons  uninformed  in  the  controversy  to 
attend  to  it.  The  writer  who  gives  us  this 
assurance,  takes  the  view  of  our  thirty-nine 
Articles,  the  Church's  declaration  of  doctrine, 
which  is  set  forth  in  Tract  90.  He  refers  with 
approbation  to  that  Tract  in  a  note  to  his  Article 
on  Jewel,  and  declares  that  he  had  previously 
and  independently  taken  the  same  view.  He 
defended  the  Tract  in  a  pamphlet  afterwards 
published,  expressly  devoted  to  the  purpose. 
This  view  is,  that  the  Articles  are  capable,  by  a 
certain  degree  of  force  applied  to  the  bare  words 
which  the  Tractarians  are  not  ashamed  to  call 
allowable,  of  being  construed  in  a  way  favour- 
able, instead  of  hostile,  to  the  Decrees  of  Trent! 
So  that  a  Tractarian  is  able  to  say  that  he  does 
not  wish  the  doctrines  of  our  Church  changed, 
because  he  does  not  look  upon  those  doctrines 
as  the  doctrines  of  our  Reformers — he  has 
already  changed  them  in  his  mind — he  chooses 
to  construe  the  Articles  in  a  different  sense  from 
that  of  their  compilers.  We  see,  therefore,  that 
the  assurance  spoken  of,  is  to  us  no  assurance  at 
all,  because  the  word  "  doctrine'*  which  is  there 
used,  has  a  different  meaning  in  their  mouths 
from  what  it  would  have  in  ours. 
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The  Tractarians  refuse  to  yield  what  we  de- 
mand. They  will  give  no  assurance  that  the 
ulterior  results  would  not  amount  to  an  assimi- 
lation of  our  Church  to  that  of  Rome. 

The  plain  truth  is,  we  are  in  the  utmost  dan- 
ger of  a  return  to  Romanism.  I  cannot  disguise  ' 
this  from  myself,  and  I  will  not  disguise  it  from 
my  readers.  The  safety  of  our  Church  depends 
upon  seeing  it  in  time.  The  Romanists  see  it 
plainly  enough,  and  are  rejoicing  in  it  at  home 
and  abroad.  The  "  Catholic,"  in  England,  said 
of  the  last  number  of  the  British  Critic,  that 
"  with  the  exception  of  a  few  phrases  and  epi- 
"  thets,"  they  could  adopt  it  from  the  begin- 
ning to  the  end.  The  "  Univers"  in  France 
exulted  a  short  time  ago  in  the  visible  approxi- 
mation of  the  two  Churches,  and  the  "Times" 
copied  the  article  without  a  word  of  disappro- 
bation. We  know  that  the  "  Times  "  follows 
what  it  takes  its  name  from  —  and  that  the  pub- 
lic press  is  not  to  be  despised  as  indicative  of 
the  public  leaning.  We  know  also  that  if 
there  be  any  approximation  between  the  two 
Churches,  it  must  be  wholly  on  our  side  that 
the  motion  takes  place.  The  Church  of  Rome 
stands  immoveably  still.*  ^U^/  > 


*  Here  again  the  Bishop  of  London  has  done  good  ser- 
vice to  the  Church,  by  the  following  graphic  description  of 
our  position  relative  to  Rome. 

"  If  we   are   to  seek  for   unity  in  a  reconciliation  with 
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There  are  two  circumstances,  to  which  I  be? 

O 

to  draw  attention,  connected  with  my  oppo- 
nent's "  Explanation,"  which  indicate  a  con- 
sciousness of  guilt. 

First,  the  writer  has  borne  silently  and 
patiently  the  charge  contained  in  the  "  Plea"  in 
express  words,  that  "  Tractarianism  is  essen- 
"  tin  I  Romanism"  p.  44.  This  was  also  said  in 
other  pages  ;  and  the  pain  was  mentioned,  which 
it  gave  me  to  bring  so  heavy  a  charge  ;  p.  35 — 4-4. 
I  confess  I  expected  to  be  severely  called  to 
account  by  the  Tractarians  for  so  plain  a  state- 
ment. And  I  could  almost  have  wished  I  had 
been.  I  could  have  been  content  to  bear  some 
hard  blows  in  their  attempt,  vain  as  it  would 
have  been,  to  refute  the  charge.  It  would  have 

"  Rome,  we  must  be  prepared  to  traverse  the  entire  space 
"  which  lies  between  us  and  the  Vatican ;  for  not  a  hair's- 
"  breadth  will  the  rulers  or  doctors  of  that  Church  advance 
"  to  meet  us  Read  the  recently  published  Letter  of  Dr. 
"  Wiseman  on  Catholic  Unity;  and  you  will  see  that  he 
"  stands  at  the  door,  and  holds  it  open  for  those  amongst  us 
"  who  profess,  as  he  says,  to  be  conscious  '  that  reunion  with 
"  the  Holy  See  will  give  vigour  and  energy  to  a  languid  and 
"  sickly  existence,  and  who  must  be  prepared  to  go  to  the 
"  full  extent  of  sacrifice  of  personal  feelings,  necessary  to 
"  accomplish  so  sacred  a  purpose.'  He  beckons  them  in 
**  with  gracious  words  of  commendation,  but  not  a  step  does 
"  he  advance  beyond  the  threshold  to  meet  them  ;  not  an 
"  error  does  he  promise  to  renounce;  not  even  a  glimmering 
"  hope  does  he  hold  out  of  any  reformation." 

P 
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been  a  consolation,  to  flatter  ourselves  that  the 
Tractarians  are  at  least  not  thoroughly  conscious 
of  the  exact  character  and  tendency  of  their 
own  system.  But  not  a  murmur  has  been 
uttered,  either  by  my  opponent  or  the  British 
Critic. 

The  other  proof  is,  that  the  writer,  professing 
to  reply  to  me — ("  trying,"  he  says,  "  to  evolve 
"  the  meaning  of  certain  passages  in  the  Article, 
"  which  you  have  selected  for  criticism") — has 
taken  no  notice  whatever  of  a  particular  pas- 
sage so  selected,  on  which  I  laid  the  greatest 
stress.  The  passage  I  quoted  was  this  : — 

"  The  question  is,  how  persons,  (the  Tractarians,) 
"  cordially  believing  that  the  Protestant  tone  of  doc- 
"  trine  and  thought  is  essentially  anti-Christian,  can 
"  conscientiously  adhere  lo  a  communion  (the  English 
**  Church)  which  has  been  made  such  as  it  is,  in  con- 
"  tradistinction  from  other  portions  of  the  Catholic 
"  Church,  chiefly  through  the  instrumentality  of  per- 
"  sons  (the  English  Reformers)  disavowing  the  judg- 
"  ment  of  Rome,  not  in  this  or  that  particular,  but  in 
"  its  general  view  of  Christian  truth? 

This  extraordinary  passage  (I  stop  not  to  sup- 
ply the  solution  he  gives  of  his  own  difficulty) 
furnished  me  with  half  my  case  against  the 
Tractarians — confining  myself  for  evidence,  as  I 
did,  to  the  Article  on  Bishop  Jewel.  I  appealed 
to  it,  as  showing  the  direction  of  the  Tractarian 
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departure  from  the  spirit  of  our  Church.  The 
conclusion  from  it  was  clear,  that  as  they  blame 
our  Reformers  for  *'  disavowing  the  general 
"judgment  of  JRome,"  (and  let  it  be  remem- 
bered, the  Reformers  disavowed  it,  only  where 
they  found  Scripture  and  antiquity  against  it,)  so 
they  themselves  glory  in  avowing  the  judgment  of 
Rome,  in  those  very  points  where  the  Reformers 
rejected  it.  But  what  is  this  but  "  essential 
Romanism  ?"  Let  me  quote  the  words  I  used 
in  summing  up  my  case  from  the  combination  of 
this  passage  with  that  on  which  I  wrote  my 
pamphlet. 

"  Our  trust  is,  that  the  disclosures  now  made  will 
"  open  many  eyes  which  have  hitherto  been  kept  ob- 
"  stinately  closed.  The  combination  of  the  two  pas- 
"  sages  furnishes  a  complete  case  against  the  Tracta- 
"  rians.  First,  we  are  to  recede  *  more  and  more  from 
"  '  the  principles  of  the  Reformation  ;'  and  next,  we  are 
"  to  go  more  and  more  towards  an  agreement  with 
"  Rome  in  her  '  general  judgment  of  Christian  truth.' 
"  The  one  passage  gives  us  a  clear  notion  of  the  demoli- 
t(  tion  that  is  to  take  place,  the  other  of  the  recon- 
"  struction"  Plea,  p.  40. 

Is  it  not  strange,  is  it  not  ominous,  that  no 
answer  to  this  is  given  in  the  "  Explanation?" 
Not  a  word  is  said  on  the  subject ;  as  if  the 
people  of  England  had  no  right  to  ask,  or  were 
foolish  enough  not  to  ask — '  What  is  the  new 

p  ^ 
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spirit  of  the  Church  to  be  ?  You  call  upon  us 
to  give  up  the  present  one — what  is  it  that  you 
offer  us  in  its  stead  ?  Before  we  part  with  what 
we  already  enjoy,  arid  are  by  no  means  dissatis- 
fied with,  though  there  is  no  perfection  in  any 
human  thing — tell  us  what  splendid  improvement 
you  hold  out  to  us.  Is  it  the  spirit  of  Romanism 
that  you  propose  to  restore  ?  We  have  the 
strongest  reason  to  believe  that  it  is.  We  have 
little  doubt,  indeed,  upon  the  subject.  But  still 
we  ask  you — is  it  so,  or  is  it  not  ?  Tell  us,  that 
we  may  hear  from  your  own  mouths.  Answer, 
yes  or  no  I'  No  answer  is  returned.  TheTrac- 
tarians  refuse  to  enter  formally  on  prospective 
considerations.  They  say  in  effect —  *  Take  your 
chance,  as  we  do — we  know  not  ourselves 
whither  we  are  going — we  cannot  say  that  it  is 
not  to  Rome — commit  yourselves  to  our  guid- 
ance, and  ask  no  questions.'  This  is  literally 
the  way  in  which  the  people  of  England  are 
treated  on  this  occasion,  the  most  serious  that 
can  be  imagined.  They  are  requested  to  give 
up  what  is  most  precious  to  them,  what  their 
fathers  ever  looked  upon  as  their  joy  and  pride, 
what  foreigners  (like  Grotius)  were  accus- 
tomed to  envy — and  all  out  of  confidence  in 
persons,  who  themselves  are  not  certain  what 
substitute  they  can  promise,  and  dare  not  say 
that  it  is  not  Romanism!  As  this  must  seem 
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almost  incredible  to  those  who  have  little  ac- 
quaintance with  Tractarian  writings,  let  me  give 
them  my  opponent's  own  words,  though  they 
have  been  quoted  before. 

"  How,  it  may  be  said,  will  it  be  possible  to  move 
"  along  the  line  of  Catholicism,  without  coming  at  last 
"  to  Rome  ?  Now  it  is  a  mere  truism  to  say,  that  so 
"  far  as  Rome  is  Catholic,  we,  in  proportion  as  we  be- 
"  come  more  so,  must  tend  towards  her.  On  the 
"  other  hand,  it  must  surely  be  right  to  try  and  recover 
"  Catholic  principles  at  any  rate.  To  this  work,  then, 
"  we  must  set  ourselves,  without  taking  consequences 
"  into  account.  If  as  we  get  clear  of  modern  corrup- 
"  tions"  (the  principles  of  the  Reformation,)  "  it  be 
"  found  that  we  and  Rome  more  and  more  approximate 
"  to  each  other,  this  will  be  so  far  a  proof,  not  that 
"  we  are  mistaken,  but  that  Rome  is  Catholic." 
Expl.  p.  72. 

Here  the  writer  shrinks  from  saying  that 
Tractarianism  does  not  tend  to  Rome — all  he 
says  is,  that  we  must  not  take  that  into  account 
one  way  or  the  other.  He  does  not  indignantly 
affirm,  'Rome  has  departed  from  the  Catholic 
truth,  therefore  no  advance  in  the  line  of  Catho- 
licism can  bring  us  to  her.'  Far  from  it;  he 
considers  her  more  Catholic  than  we  are  at  pre- 
sent ;  and  that  it  is  very  possible  that  we  may 
find  ourselves  united  to  her  in  the  end,  by  be- 
coming Catholic  ourselves.  He  ventures  not  to 
affirm  it  improbable.  He  seems  absolutely  in- 
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different  to  the  result.  Surely  this  will  satisfy 
the  most  incredulous  how  far  the  poison  must 
already  have  sunk  into  the  Tractarian  system. 
Which  of  our  old  divines — even  those  thought 
most  favourable  to  the  Tractarians  (if  there  be 
any  really  so,  for  even  Laud  and  Thorndike  are 
against  them  on  first  principles} — would  not 
have  cried  out  against  any  suspicion  of  Roman- 
izing, and  have  anxiously  protested  that  the 
views  he  held  had  no  tendency  to  Rome  ? 
Which  of  them  would  not  have  allowed  that 
tendency  a  chief  weight  in  the  scale  in  which 
his  own  opinions  were  tried  ?  But  now  the  false- 
hood of  Romanism  is  to  be  considered  a  doubt- 
ful point — an  undecided  question — no  weight 
in  the  scales — no  element  in  an  inquiry  into  the 
truth  of  disputed  opinions.  How  are  the  times 
changed  !  how  is  the  process  of  reasoning  re- 
versed !  Instead  of  having  a  fixed  estimate  of 
Romanism,  and  then  deciding  against  new  opi- 
nions by  the  measure  of  their  approximation  to 
it — by  their  capability  of  a  "  reductio  ad  Ho- 
"  manum,"  if  I  may  so  speak, — we  are  to  form 
an  independent  estimate  of  these  opinions,  and 
then  acquit  Romanism,  if  it  coincides  with  them. 
Again  I  say,  which  of  our  fathers  would  have 
reasoned  thus  ?  Are  we  wiser  than  they  ?  Or 
is  it  that  they  know  more  of  Romanism  than 
we  do? 
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Has  Romanism,  in  the  present  day,  put  on  a 
milder  aspect?  Has  free  intercourse  with  the 
Continent  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  introduced 
into  England  the  leaven  of  indifference  to  Pro- 
testantism? Have  our  gentry  and  clergy — 
(amongst  whom  Tractarianism  find  most  accept- 
ance, for  it  is  not  a  religion  for  the  poor — it  pre- 
tends not  to  convert  sinners — it  has  no  strong 
motives  to  address  to  the  mass  of  those  who  have 
not  religious  habits  to  begin  with) — have  they 
travelled  more  than  formerly;  and  with  the  usual 
candour,  or  credulity,  of  Englishmen,  believed 
everything  to  be  as  good  as  it  seemed  ;  and  seeing 
the  apparent  devotion*  exhibited  at  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  mass  in  the  churches  of  Belgium, 
Rhenish  Prussia,  &c.,  have  they  concluded  that 
Romanism  is  a  more  devotional  religion  than  our 
own  ?  Travellers  who  have  gone  to  Mahomedan 
countries,  will  tell  us  the  same  of  the  religion  of 
the  False  Prophet,  judging  by  the  devotion 
exhibited  in  the  mosques.  I  have  heard  it  from 

*  The  writer,  in  a  short  tour  last  year,  frequently  observed 
that  the  common  people  in  the  churches  of  Belgium  and 
Prussia,  (he  saw  none  of  the  higher  orders  there,)  whilst 
seeming  devout  and  attentive,  were  many  of  them  engaged 
in  reading  various  books  of  devotion — taking  the  opportunity, 
whilst  the  priest  did  one  thing  for  them,  of  doing  another 
each  for  himself,  after  his  own  liking.  Could  we  counte- 
nance anything  of  this  kind  ? 
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their  own  lips.  A  superstitious  religion,  it  may 
be  safely  said,  will  always  have  the  advantage  in 
this  respect,  with  the  unspiritual  multitude.  Alas ! 
we  are  in  danger  of  a  large  infusion  of  error, 
simply  as  the  effect  of  a  long  Peace.  Let  those 
who  come  back  from  the  Continent,  laden  with 
the  spoils  of  art,  beware  that  they  gaze  not  too 
adoringly  on  the  beautiful  crucifixes,  on  the  soft 
enchanting  pictures  of  Mary,  they  bring  home, 
lest  they  drink  in  idolatry  at  the  eyes.  Let  them 
remember  that  Romanism  is  exactly  what  it  was. 
It  may  have  caught  from  Protestantism  better 
manners,  but  it  is  the  same  as  ever  in  heart.  Not 
an  iota  of  its  abominable  tenets  will  it  give  up. 
Let  them  read  Bishop  Hall's  "  No  Peace  with 
Rome,"  or  Jeremy  Taylor's  "Dissuasive  from 
Romanism,"  or  Claude's  "Defence  of  the  Re- 
formation"— that  they  may  remind  themselves 
what  horrible  evils  lurk  beneath  the  smooth  sur- 
face of  Romanism  as  seen  at  present,  and  so  may 
conclude  what  would  be  seen  if  Protestantism 
were  removed,  and  it  were  no  longer  necessary 
for  Rome  to  put  a  strong  restraint  upon  her 
natural  propensities. 

If  the  indifference  displayed  by  my  opponent  to 
the  Romish  "tone  and  spirit"  of  his  opinions,  be 
not  enough  to  convince  persons  of  the  fact  that 
"  Tractarianism  is  an  essential  Romanism,"  the 
British  Critic  of  last  July  has  let  slip  words  that 
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go  beyond  indifference,  and  will  make  the  matter 
to  most  persons  appear  certain.  The  article  on 
Goode's  "  Rule  of  Faith"  (a  very  pungent  arti- 
cle)— after  speaking-  on  the  topic  of  Mr.  Goode's 
"  Catena  of  English  Divines,"  which  forms  a 
large  part  of  his  large  work  — after  dismissing 
that  Catena  summarily  by  saying,  "  Were  the 
**  author  to  prove  (to  put  for  argument's  sake  an 
"  extreme  and  most  extravagant  hypothesis,)  that 
"  all  our  standard  writers  since  the  Reformation 
"  were  of  his  way  of  thinking,  this  would  still 
"  be  irrelevant  as  regards  the  Oxford  opinions, 
"  not  merely  to  the  question  of  their  truth,  but 
"  even  of  their  consistency  with  the  formularies 
"  we  have  subscribed  ;  we  are  in  no  way  called, 
"  then,  to  discuss  the  subject" — (in  other  words, 
the  works  of  the  English  Divines,  considered  as 
weights  in  the  scale,  are  now  to  be  flung  after 
those  of  the  English  Reformers) — proceeds  to 
the  following  declaration  : 

"  Another  topic  is  the  supposed  identity  oj  the  Ox- 
"  ford  doctrines  with  the  received  Roman  theology.  But 
"  this  of  course  would  only  make  their  truth  more  pro- 
"  bable,  as  manifesting  so  great  an  amount  of  consent  for 
"  them  in  so  many  churches.  The  time,  \ve  trust,  is 
"  past,  when  it  shall  be  considered  an  argument  against 
"  opinions,  otherwise  probable,  that  they  are  held  by  all 
"  other  parts  of  Catholic  Christendom" 

This  is  decisive.     "  Catholic  Christendom"  in 
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the  mouth  of  a  Tractarian,  is  wholly  exclusive  of 
the  Reformed  Churches.  It  means  Roman  Ca- 
tholic Christendom.  Coincidence  with  this  part 
of  Christendom,  in  those  very  points  where  our 
Reformers  differed  from  it,  is  plainly  declared  to 
be  a  recommendation  of  opinions.  My  oppo- 
nent went  far  enough  in  considering-  identity  with 
the  received  Roman  Theology  no  necessary  con- 
demnation^ but  this  goes  further,  and  boldly 
maintains,  that  "it  only  makes  their  truth  more 
probable  /" 

The  "  Explainer,"  at  the  close  of  his  letter  to  me, 
says,  that  "  union  with  the  rest  of  Christendom" 
is  not,  with  himself  and  his  friends,  "  a  first  ob- 
ject*' (his  own  italics.)  By  this  he  intends,  first 
in  time.  He  cannot  mean  in  importance — for 
the  importance  he  attaches  to  this  union  cannot 
be  exceeded.  "  Our's,"  he  says,  "  may  be  the 
"  work,  and  our  children's  the  glory ;  we  may 
"  die,  as  one"  (Dr,  Wiseman)  "  has  beautifully 
"  said,  in  sight,  but  not  as  yet  in  possession  of 
"  the  Promised  Land ;  still,  better  far  to  live  and 
"  die  in  banishment  and  isolation,  than  to  antici- 
"  pate  God's  time,  and  purchase  His  blessings  at 
"  the  expense  even  of  one  among  those  meek 
"  and  dutiful  tempers,  which  are  the  indispen- 
"  sable  conditions  of  their  value."  This  is  a 
beautiful  sentiment : — but  cannot  the  writer  see, 
that  it  is  this  very  "meek  and  dutiful  temper"- 
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exercised  on  Scripture,  compelling  us  to  abandon 
all  visionary  hopes  of  general  union,  and  abide 
by  the  truth,  however  few  support  it, — that  ani- 
mates, or  may  at  least  animate,  his  opponents  in 
opposing1  the  work  in  which  he  is  engaged  ? 
Never  may  he  succeed  in  it !  Never  may  our 
children  see  the  work  accomplished !  It  is  a 
work  in  which  human  wisdom  and  unrestrained 
human  longings,  impel  him  to  engage.  A  more 
thorough  submission  to  God's  will,  a  more  per- 
fect contentment  with  His  government  of  the 
earth  and  of  the  hearts  of  men,  would  make  him 
sit  still.  If  Protestantism  is  to  be  relinquished,  be- 
cause it  has  not  spread  throughout  Europe,  does 
he  not  perceive  that  by  parity  of  reasoning 
Christianity  may  be  brought  into  doubt,  because 
it  has  not  spread  throughout  the  world  ?  We  see 
but  a  little  way,  and  that  darkly,  with  regard  to 
the  Divine  dispensations — all  that  we  know  with 
certainty  and  can  cling  to  with  confidence,  is  the 
truth  revealed  to  us,  and  the  wisdom  of  our 
"  meekly  and  dutifully"  obeying  it.  When  our 
hearts  sink,  as  we  look  abroad — whether  to  Pro- 
testant or  Romish  countries — for  even  in  the 
Protestant  there  is  but  too  much  to  afflict  us, — 
let  us  clasp  the  Bible  to  our  bosoms,  and  thank 
God  that  we  have  a  Church  in  this  country  that 
takes  the  Bible  as  her  law  and  charter,  and  feeds 
her  people  with  the  pure  milk  of  the  Word.  Let 
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us  pray,  as  much  as  \ve  please,  for  the  rest  of  the 
world,  and  a  general  union  of  Christians  ;  but 
let  us  not  be  ready  to  give  up  one  atom  of  the 
truth  to  hasten  that  union.  "  Are  there  few 
that  be  saved  ?"  was  a  question  which  our  Lord 
discouraged.  His  answer  was,  "  Strive  to  enter 
in  at  the  strait  gate  !" 

There  are  a  few  revelations  of  the  price  my 
opponent  is  willing  to  pay  for  admission  into  the 
"  Promised  Land,"  calculated  to  astonish  and 
alarm  all  who  love  our  Reformed  Church. 

With  respect  to  the  Popes  Supremacy,  the 
following  fierce  language  against  our  present  in- 
dependence, shows  what  disposition  there  is  to- 
wards that  main  prop  of  Romanism. 

"  What  contributions  of  its  own  has  your  Protestant- 
"  ism  left  us,  in  the  place  of  those  privileges  and  com- 
"  forts  of  which  it  has  robbed  us  ?  What  has  it  con- 
"  strucled  in  the  place  of  what,  whether  with  good  or 
"  with  evil  intention  or  effect,  it  has  demolished  ?  It 
"  would  have  been  something,  if,  while  declaring  war 
"  against  the  Chair  of  St.  Peter,  it  had  given  its  vota- 
"  ries  real  liberty  in  the  place  of  an  alledged  despotism. 
"  But  it  has  only  removed  one  *  yoke,'*  to  impose  ano- 
"  ther, — which  may  be  said  without  going  on  to  inquire 
"  whether  the  Pope,  even  granting,/or  argument's  sake< 
"  that  his  Supremacy  is  a  tyranny,  be  not  a  better  mas- 

*  He  will  not  write  yoke  without  quotation  marks,  as  much 
as  to  say,  '  it  is  not  my  word  but  your'g.' 
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"  ter  than  Luther,  Calvin,  or  Henry  VIII"     Explan. 
p.  44. 

The  writer  forgets  that  it  was  not  the  object 
of  Protestantism  to  " construct"  but  to  reform. 
It  had  the  task  of  clearing  away  mischievous  addi- 
tions, and  unsightly  deformities,  from  an  ancient 
and  once  beautiful  building — of  driving  out  rob- 
bers from  its  chambers,  and  restoring  them  to 
their  right  use.  It  had  no  idea  of  erecting  a 
building  of  its  own.  Again,  is  he  unable  to  ap- 
preciate the  spiritual  freedom  into  which  men 
came  by  the  removal  of  the  Pope's  tyranny,  and 
by  the  recovery  of  free  access  to  the  Word  of 
God  ?  Is  there  no  choice  but  between  one  arbi- 
trary power  and  another  ?  Is  he  so  enamoured 
of  human  power,  as  thus  to  betray  the  feeling 
with  which  his  own  mind  is  occupied  ?  Protest- 
ants own  no  master  but  Christ.  They  remem- 
ber and  obey  His  words,  "  Call  no  man  master 
upon  earth."  They  freely  abandon  Henry  VIII. 
to  all  the  opprobrium  the  writer  can  cast  upon 
him.  Henry  was  no  Protestant,  but  a  violent 
adversary  of  Protestantism.  They  give  up 
Luther  too,  and  Calvin,  so  far  as  any  claim  of 
authority  is  made  for  them.  We,  at  least,  in 
England  have  nothing  to  do  with  those  foreign 
Reformers,  more  than  with  any  other  divines 
whom  we  may  respect.  Why  mention  them  to 
us  ?  Numbers  of  us  do  not  agree  with  Calvin  in 
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\\ispeculiar  opinions — but  this  does  not  prevent 
our  regarding  him  with  veneration.  We  are 
content  with  Hooker's  sanction  in  so  regarding 
Calvin.  (Pref.  to  Eccl.  Pol.*)— and  with  An- 
drews, we  treat  with  perfect  indifference  the 
"protritwn  Calvinistas  convitium."  Luther  we 
venerate  still  more.  We  are  indignant  at  the 
degree  of  ignorance  that  prevails  in  the  country 
concerning  him,  and  at  the  success  of  the  low 
scandals  of  the  Romanists.  It  makes  us  blush 
for  people  that  they  are  so  easily  duped.  Eras- 
mus, a  Romanist,  and  engaged  in  controversy 
with  Luther,  would  have  been  ashamed  to  treat 
that  great  name  as  my  opponent  does,  and  to 
couple  it  with  the  name  of  Henry  VIII. f  But 

*  "  A  founder  it  (the  Discipline)  had,  whom,  for  my 
"  own  part,  I  think  incomparably  the  wisest  man  that 
"  ever  the  French  Church  did  enjoy,  since  the  hour  it  en- 
"  joyed  him.  His  bringing  up  was  in  the  study  of  the  civil 
"  law.  Divine  knowledge  he  gathered,  not  by  hearing  or 
"  reading,  so  much  as  by  teaching  others.  For  though  thou- 
"  sands  were  debtors  to  him,  yet  he  to  none  but  only  to  God, 
"  the  Author  of  that  most  blessed  Fountain,  the  Book  of 
•«  Life." 

f  "  '  I  observe,'  says  Erasmus,  '  that  the  more  irre- 
"  proachable  men's  morals,  and  the  more  evangelical  their 
"  piety,  the  less  they  are  opposed  to  Luther.  His  life  is  com- 
"  mended  even  by  those  who  cannot  endure  his  opinions. 
"  The  world  was  weary  of  a  method  of  teaching  in  which  so 
"  many  puerile  Actions  and  human  inventions  were  mixed  up, 
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whatever  be  thought  of  the  way  in  which  Luther 
and  Calvin  are  mentioned,  let  the  kind  feeling 
towards  the  Pope  be  observed,  in  the  extract 
above.  Let  it  be  noticed  that  the  Pope's  Su- 
premacy, if  it  be  a  "  yoke,"  is  spoken  of  as  bet- 
ter for  the  Church  of  England  than  the  royal 
one  I  And  the  Pope's  religion,  it  is  intimated, 
is  at  least  preferable  to  the  Lutheran  or  Calvin- 
istic.  Such  is  the  first  revelation! 

The  next  I  shall  lay  before  the  reader,  regards 
the  Sacrament  of  Penance.  It  is  said,  p.  68  : 

"  One  of  the  subjects  which  can  hardly  remain  pre- 
"  cisely  in  the  position  in  which  some  of  our"  (Tracta- 
rian)  "  divines  have  been  compelled  to  leave  it  ...  is 
"  that  of  '  Sin  after  Baptism.'  .  .  .  How  on  the  one 
"  hand  we  are  to  recede  from  the  views  of  this  solemn 

"  and  thirsted  for  that  living,  pure,  and  hidden  stream  which 
"  flows  from  the  veins  of  the  Apostles  and  Evangelists.'  " — 
D'Aubigne's  Hist,  of  the  Reformation,  vol.  i.,  b.  3. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  see  the  Quarterly  Reviewer  "  On  the 
Divines  of  the  seventeenth  century,"  generously  quoting 
various  passages  from  those  Divines  against  the  coarse  at- 
tacks that  have  been  made  on  Luther  and  Calvin. 

Bishop  Van  Mildert  in  his  Rise  of  Infidelity,  says  :  "  Al- 
"  though  their  adversaries  have  spared  no  pains  to  asperse 
"  the  reputation  of  Wickliffe,  Huss,  Luther,  and  of  others 
"  who  trod  in  their  steps,  we  shall,  perhaps,  search  in  vain, 
"  either  in  ancient  or  modern  history,  for  examples  of  men, 
"  more  justly  entitled  to  the  praise  of  splendid  talents,  sound 
"  learning,  and yenuine  piety.' '— Serm.  viii. 
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"  question  (taking  them  as  a  whole)  Vhich  have  been  put 
"  forth  by  Dr.  Pusey  and  others,  except  in  proportion  as 
"  we  also  recede  from  Christianity  itself,  it  is  difficult  to 
"  understand.  That  sin  in  the  baptized  is  wholly  diffe- 
"  rent  from  sin  in  the  unregenerate  ;  that  one  who  sins 
"  mortally  after  Baptism  is  thereby  placed,  for  the  time 
"  being,  out  of  that  state  of  salvation  in  which  he  is 
"  placed  by  Baptism ;  that,  however,  not  every  sin,  but 
"  only  mortal  sin  operates  to  this  effect,  where  a  dis- 
"  Unction  is  implied  between  mortal  and  venial  sins  ; 
"  and  again,  that  mere  change  of  life,  without  compunc- 
"  tion  and  Penance,  is  not  of  itself  enough  to  reinstate 
"  the  lapsed  in  the  condition  from  which  they  have  fal- 
"  len,  since  what  a  Sacrament  has  given,  a  Sacrament, 
"  or  at  least  Sacramental  ordinance,  only  can  (generally 
"  speaking)  restore ;  these  may  surely  be  reckoned 
"  among  the  most  indisputable  of  Catholic  truths." 

Again,  speaking  of  certain    "adjustments   of 
'  the  doctrine,    for  which  the  theory  of  the  Ca- 
"  tholic  Church  provides,"  he  adds, 

"  These,  I  need  hardly  say,  are  to  be  found  in  the 
"  Power  of  the  Keys,  administered  after  special  confes- 
"  sion,  and  upon  the  condition  of  satisfactory  penanceS 

Bishop  M'llvaine,  in  his  "  Oxford  Divinity," 
or  Treatise  on  Justification,  predicted  two  years 
ago,  that  the  Oxford  Tract  system  could  not  be 
complete  without  adopting  the  Sacrament  of 
Penance,  and  that  we  might,  therefore,  confi- 
dently look  for  its  adoption.  That  prediction  is 
in  a  likely  way  to  be  soon  verified.  A  few  quo- 


tations  from  the  Bishop  will  set  this  most  impor- 
tant subject  in  a  clear  light.  The  Romish  Doc- 
trine, he  says,  is  this  : 

"  Sins  before  Baptism  are  remitted  by  the  infusion 
"  of  grace  at  Baptism.  But  sin  after  Baptism,  how 
"  shall  it  be  remitted  ?  The  true  Protestant  says, 
"  *  Repent  and  believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.'  No, 
"  says  the  Romanist,  remission  can  come  again  only 
"  through  some  Sacrament,  as  it  came  at  first.  But  what 
"  Sacrament  ?  The  Romish  Church  invents  one,  called 
"  Penance — comprising  contrition,  confession,  satisfac- 
"  tion,  and  absolution.  When  the  priest  says,  '  1 
"  absolve  thee  in  the  name  of  the  Father,'  &c.,  then 
"  sin  after  Baptism  is  remitted."  "  Now  it  will  be  made 
"  to  appear,"  the  Bishop  goes  on  to  say,  "  that  Dr. 
"  Pusey  is  precisely  in  the  difficulty  for  which  this  Sa- 
"  crament  of  Penance  was  invented.  He,  too,  consi- 
"  ders  that  only  in  Baptism  are  sins  remitted.  But 
"  what  of  him  who  sins  after  Baptism  ?  He  knows 
"  no  way  of  absolute  forgiveness  in  this  life.  '  The 
"  Church,'  he  says,  *  has  no  second  Baptism  to  gire, 
"  and  so  she  cannot  pronounce  him  altogether  free  from 
"  his  past  sins.  There  are  but  two  periods  of  absolute 
"  cleansing,  Baptism  and  the  Day  of  Judgment' 
"  (Letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Oxford.)  Now  here  is  the 

"  precise  doctrine  of  the  Romish  Church Our 

"  Article  says,  '  They  are  to  be  condemned  who  deny 
"  the  place  of  forgiveness  to  such  as  truly  repent.' 
"  On  this  Dr.  Pusey  says, '  But  who  truly  repent;  when 
"  a  man  who  has  been  guilty  of  sin  after  Baptism  may 
''  be  satisfied  that  he  is  truly  repentant  for  it ;  whether 
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"  and  to  what  degree  he  should  all  his  life  continue  his 
"  repentance  for  it;  wherein  hispenitence  should  consist; 
"  .  .  .  .  whether  cessation  of  his  active  repentance 
"  (qu.  penance)  may  not  bring  back  degrees  of  sin  upon 
"  him  ;  whether  it  shall  appear  again  in  the  Day  of  Judg- 
"  ment — these  and  the  like  are  questions  upon  which  the 
"  Article  does  not  speak.'  What !  when  that  Article 
"  expressly  says,  *  They  are  to  be  condemned  who  deny 
"  the  place  of  forgiveness  to  those  who  truly  repent'  for 
"  such  sin  ?  But  does  not  the  Homily  speak  to  such 
"  points  when  it  says  :  '|We  do  not  without  a  just  cause 
"  detest  and  abhor  the  opinion  of  them  which  do  most 
"  wickedly  go  about  to  persuade  the  simple  and  ignorant 
"  people,  that  if  we  chance,  after  we  once  come  to  God 
"  and  be  grafted  into  His  Son,  to  fall  into  some  horrible 
"  sin,  repentance  shall  be  unprofitable  to  us,  there  is  no 
"  hope  of  reconciliation,  or  to  be  received  again  into  the 
•'  favour  and  mercy  of  God.'  '  If  (after  such  sin)  -we 
"  rise  again  by  repentance,  and  with  full  purpose  of 
"  amendment  of  life  do  flee  unto  the  mercy  of  God,  tak- 
"  ing  sure  hold  thereof  through  Faith  in  his  Son  Jesus 
"  Christ,  there  is  an  assured  and  infallible  pardon  and 
"  remission  of  the  same.''  This  the  Homily  illustrates  by 
"  the  case  of  Peter,  who  horribly  sinned  after  Baptism, 
"  and  assuredly  was  pardoned.  What  havoc  does  this 
"  indignant  declaration  of  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  make 
"  amidst  the  miserable  doublings  and  questionings  we 
"  have  quoted  !  We  cannot  but  feel  indignation  in  every 
"  vein  as  we  write.  Allow  this  darkness  about  the  re- 
"  mission  of  sin  after  Baptism,  and  we  take  leave  of  all 
"  the  consolation  in  Christ.  Grant  it,  then  welcome 
"  Popery !  We  must  have  all  the  substitutes  Popery 
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•'  can  give  us,  in  such  affliction.  One  thing,  or  other — 
"  the  Sacrament  of  Penance  for  relief,  or  else  to  be  all 
"  our  lives,  through  fear  of  death,  subject  to  bondage, 
"  waiting  the  Judgment  to  know  whether  our  repentance 
"  and  faith  and  prayers  have  availed  to  secure  a  justify - 
"  ing  interest  in  Christ."  "  Dr.  Pusey  says  that  the  Article 
"  tells  us  not,  'wherein  a  man's  penitence  should  consist.' 
"  One  asks  with  amazement,  what  can  it  consist  in  but 
"  true  sorrow  of  heart  and  turning  unto  God  ? — but 
"  Dr.  Pusey  means  something  else.  '  Whether,  and  to 
"  to  what  degree,  he  should  all  his  life  continue  his  re- 
"  pentancefor  it?  What  means  this  ? f  to  what  degree !' 
"  With  all  his  heart,  we  answer  of  course — let  his 
"  turning  to  God  be  perpetual.  But  Dr.  Pusey  means 
"  something  else.  His  eye  is  upon  degrees  and  conti- 
"  nuance  of  external  bodily  penances — what  he  calls 
"  elsewhere  '  the  bitterness  of  the  ancient  medicine.' " 
"  Compare  the  Doctor's  language  with  that  of  our 
"  Communion  Service,  just  after  we  have  been  confess- 
"  ing,  and  professing  to  bewail  and  repent  of  sin  upon 
"  sin  after  Baptism.  Hear  what  comfortable  words  our 
"  Saviour  Christ  saith  to  all  who  truly  turn  to  Him, 
"  l  Come  unto  me,  all  ye,  &c.,  and  I  will  give  you  rest.  If 
"  any  man  sin,  we  have  an  advocate  with  the  Father, 
"  &c.  Lift  up  your  hearts.'*  Oh  calumniated  Church  ! 
"  that  one  of  thine  own  children  and  pastors  should 
"  teach  such  doctrine  as  thine  .'" 

*  One  wonders  how  Dr.  Pusey  can  publicly  read  our 
Communion  Service,  containing  these  words,  (addressed  to 
baptized  persons  who  have  gone  through  no  penance,)  and 
not  feel  uncomfortable.  Well  may  one  of  the  Tractarians 
call  the  Communion  Service  "a  judgment  on  the  Church" 
in  his  estimation. 

Q  2 
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I  need  not  add  any  words  of  my  own  to 
these  of  the  excellent  and  eloquent  Bishop  of 
Ohio.  God  be  praised  that  we  have  such  Bishops 
amongst  us  ! 

I  wil  only  beg  that  the  mention  of  "  special 
confession"  and  "satisfactory  penance"  pre- 
ceding the  priest's  absolution,  without  which 
there  is  to  be  no  assurance  of  God's  forgiveness, 
may  not  be  wholly  overlooked.  This  is  what  is 
meant  by  the  "power  of  the  keys.*'  Also,  let 
the  "  distinction  betiueen  mortal  and  venial 
sins"  be  observed,  in  passing.  Purgatory  and 
Indulgences  will  not  be  long  in  the  rear,  after  all 
these  practical  changes  have  been  effected. 
These  are  pretty  clear  glimpses  of  what  the 
"  ulterior  measures"  will  be,  when  the  time  is 
come  for  introducing  them.  I  will,  therefore,  pass 
on  to  the  last  and  worst  revelation  of  all,  con- 
cerning the  regard  which  my  opponent  is  willing 
to  pay  to  the  Virgin  Mary. 

On  this  subject  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  I  con- 
fess myself  unable  to  enter  into  the  feelings 
of  the  Tractarians.  On  other  points,  though 
disagreeing  with  them,  I  can  understand,  or 
fancy  J  understand,  their  feelings.  But  here  I 
am  at  a  loss.  Scripture  says  so  little  of  Mary — 
so  remarkably  little* — that  it  cannot  be  supposed 

*  The  British  Critic,  Ix.  p.  423,  admits  : — "  A  subject 
"  which  the  New  Testament  appears  remarkably  to  dis- 
"  credit,  is  that  of  the  religious  veneration  of  Saint  Mary." 
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that  they  draw  them  from  Scripture.  If  the 
mere  expression  that  she  should  be  called 
"  blessed,"  the  only  one  intimating  honour,  be 
alleged,  Jael  might  claim  similar  honour  on 
that  ground.  Antiquity,  no  doubt,  is  the  only 
source  from  which  they  draw  their  feelings. 
And  nothing  can  more  strikingly  show  the  fatal 
effects  of  walking  through  that  vast  and  danger- 
ous region,  without  the  lamp  of  Scripture  in 
our  hands.  How  the  feeling  of  excessive  rever- 
ence for  Mary  arose  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  cen- 
turies, it  is  not  difficult  to  explain.  The 
Heathen,  from  amongst  whom  the  Christian 
converts  were  gathered,  had  their  "  mother  of 
"  the  gods,"  and  their  "  queen  of  heaven." 
The  Christians  were  distressed  by  the  naked- 
ness, as  it  would  seem  to  unspiritual  minds,  and 
simplicity  of  their  religion,  contrasted  with  the 
pomp  and  fulness  of  the  Heathen  rites  and  My- 
thology. That  pomp  and  fulness  were  "  the 
correlatives  of  deep-seated  sympathies  of  human 
nature."  Men,  before  the  coming  of  Christ, 
ignorant  of  God  and  the  help  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
had  attempted  to  hold  converse  with  the  Divine 
Being  through  outward  things — they  had  made 
every  power  and  influence  of  nature  channels 
of  communication  or  mediators,  and  at  length 
gods  or  demigods.  The  Christians,  acting  on 
the  dictates  of  human  wisdom,  instead  of  stand- 
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ing  on  the  absolute  contrariety  of  their  system, 
sought  to  accommodate  it  to  the  Heathen  cus- 
toms of  thinking  and  feeling.  Hence  Saint- 
worship.  Hence  the  introduction  of  Images 
into  the  Western  Church.  Hence  the  numerous 
altars  or  shrines,  flaming  with  incense,  all  at  one 
and  the  same  moment,  in  the  Christian  churches, 
into  which  Heathen  temples,  where  exactly  the 
same  scene  had  been  exhibited,  had  been  turned. 
Hence  the  Pope's  title  of  Pontifex  Maximus. 
Hence  the  language  concerning  a  real  altar, 
and  a  real  sacrifice — in  other  words,  the  doc- 
trine of  Transubstantiation  in  its  infancy.  Hence, 
lastly,  the  undue  reverence  for  Mary.  Partly, 
however,  I  doubt  not,  the  last-mentioned  super- 
stition had  a  more  honourable  origin — being 
designed  to  bear  witness  to  the  Divinity  of 
Christ,  in  opposition  to  the  heretics,  who  wished 
to  detract  from  that  cardinal  truth.  But  though 
we  can  thus  account  for  the  original  undue 
exaltation  of  the  mother  of  our  Lord — though 
we  can  make  allowance  for  the  well-meaning 
human  wisdom  (not  less  mischievous,  because 
well-meaning)  which  desired  to  protect  the 
honour  due  to  the  Son,  by  adding  to  the  honour 
paid  to  His  mother — though  we  can  understand 
how  this  desire,  in  conjunction  with  the  accom- 
modation to  Paganism  before  mentioned,  led  to 
the  idolatrous  reverence  established  in  the 
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Church  of  Rome  ; — though  we  could  not  expect 
the  Tractarians  to  reject,  what  they  find  to  have 
prevailed  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  to  a 
great  extent,  and  to  form  in  the  middle  ages, 
and  up  to  the  present  day,  so  vital  a  part  of 
Romanism,  that  all  hope  of  union,  however  dis- 
tant, must  he  given  up  if  Protestant  feelings  be 
indulged — yet  all  this  does  not  explain  the  phe- 
nomenon of  their  warmth  on  the  occasion.  It 
is  this  warmth,  that  is  to  me  mysterious.  To 
assert  that  it  necessarily  flows  from  any  Chris- 
tian feeling,  such  as  the  love  of  Christ,  would 
be  to  suppose  that  the  Apostles  and  the  earliest 
Christians  were  destitute  of  something  essen- 
tial— for  they  were  certainly  destitute  of  any 
religious  regard  for  Mary.  I  must  leave  it  to 
those  who  can  see  deeper  into  human  nature 
than  I  can,  to  explain  the  mystery.  I  can  only 
stand  amazed  at  it,  and  mourn.  I  can  only  cling 
more  confidingly  and  affectionately  to  the  simple 
Bible.  When  we  look  at  Romanism  in  its  prac- 
tical working — when  we  see  every  Church 
abroad  adorned  with  pictures  and  images  of 
Mary  and  the  Child,  or  of  Mary  alone — when 
we  observe  books  of  devotion  to  Mary  in  the 
hands  of  every  one,  whether  in  the  churches  or 
in  their  houses — when  we  read  that  popular 
book,  the  "  Glories  of  Mary,"  and  consider  that 
its  author  Liguori,  a  bishop  of  the  last  century, 
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was  canonized  by  the  Pope  and  his  Cardinals 
only  three  years  ago,  expressly  on  the  ground 
of  his  Theological  writings,  amongst  which  this 
is  specified  —  when  we  see  this  judgment 
affirmed  and  applauded  in  the  "  Lives  of  the 
"  Saints'*  thus  canonized,  written  under  the  eye 
and  with  the  help  of  Dr.  Wiseman,  and  adopted 
and  defended  by  him  unflinchingly  against  Mr. 
Palmer  of  Worcester  College* — when  we  per- 

*  A  few  extracts  from  Saint  Liguori's  "  Glories  of 
"  Mary,"  will  surprise  those  who  are  not  well  acquainted 
with  Romanism.  "  Mary,  says  St.  Buenaventura,  hath 
"  so  loved  us,  that  she  gave  her  only  Son."  The  scriptural 
passage  here  parodied  is,  '  God  so  loved  the  world,'  &c. 
Again  :  "  O  Mother  of  God,  says  St.  Methodius,  you  are 
"  the  beginning,  the  middle,  and  the  end  of  our  felicity. 
"  The  beginning,  obtaining  us  the  remission  of  our  sins, 
"  the  middle  in  procuring  us  perseverance  in  grace,  the  end 
"  in  opening  Paradise  to  us."  "  St.  Bernardine  asserts,  that 
"  if  God  has  not  destroyed  man  after  his  sin,  it  was  in  con- 
*«  sideration  of  the  Blessed  Virgin ;  he  doubts  not  that  all 
"  the  mercies  granted  to  sinners  in  the  Old  Law,  have  been 
"  given  in  consideration  of  Mary."  ':  The  King  of  heaven 
"  has  given  us  His  Mother  for  our  mother,  and  in  her  hands 
"  resigned,  if  we  might  say  so,  His  omnipotence  in  the  sphere 
"  of  grace."  "  As  the  kingdom  of  God  consists  in  mercy 
"  and  justice,  the  Lord  has,  as  it  were,  divided  it,  reserv- 
"  ing  to  Himself"  (mark  the  injurious  supposition)  "  the 
"  dominion  of  justice,  and  yielding  to  His  Mother  that  of 
"  mercy."  "  We  read  in  the  Book  of  Kings,  that  a  woman 
"  of  Thecura,  having  presented  herself  before  David,  said, 
"  «  My  loid,  1  had  two  sons,  both  quarrelled,  and  one  of 
"  them  having  killed  the  other,  the  officers  of  justice  have 
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ceive     that     the     Romanists    universally,     hard 
pressed   as  they  are  in    argument  by   the  Pro- 

"  seized  on  the  former,  and  after  having  lost  one,  I  see 
"  myself  on  the  point  of  losing  the  other  also,  have  pity  on 
"  me,  and  do  not  permit  them  to  take  his  life.'  David, 
"  greatly  affected,  caused  the  aggressor  to  be  set  at  large. 
"  This  is  precisely  Mary's  language  to  the  Sovereign  Judge, 
"  when  she  sees  Him  irritated  against  sinners  who  fly  to 
"  her  for  protection.  '  Lord,'  she  says  to  Him,  «  like 
"  Thecura,  I  had  two  sons,  Jesus  and  man.  Man  nailed 
"  Jesus  to  the  Cross,  his  Hood  loudly  demands  your  ven- 
"  geance,  can  you  deprive  me  of  the  second,  after  I  have 
"  already  lost  the  first  ?'  Ah  no !  God  will  not  condemn 
"  the  sinner  who  has  recourse  to  Mary."  Scripture  declares 
that  "  the  blood  of  Christ  speaketh  better  things  than  the 
"  blood  of  Abel.'1  Romanism  says  "  it  cries  for  vengeance," 
and  would  bring  it  down  but  for  Mary.  "  We  read  in  the 
"  Chronicles  of  St.  Francis,  that  Brother  Leo  once  saw  in  a 
"  vision  two  ladders,  one  red,  at  the  summit  of  which  was 
"  Jesits  Christ ;  and  the  other  white,  at  the  top  of  which 
"  presided  His  Blessed  Mother.  He  observed,  that  many 
"  who  endeavoured  to  ascend  the  first  ladder,  after  mount- 
"  ing  a  few  steps  fell  doim,  and  on  trying  again,  were 
"  equally  unsuccessful,  so  that  they  never  attained  the 
"  summit;  but  a  voice  having  told  them  to  make  trial  of  the 
"  white  ladder,  they  soon  gained  the  top,  the  Blessed  Virgin 
"  having  held  forth  her  hands  to  help  them"  (which  Christ 
would  not  do!)  Who  will  say,  after  this,  that  Romanists 
honour  Christ,  in  spite  of  "  Passion  Homilies,"  &c.  ?  "  All 
"  things,"  says  St.  Bernardine,  "  are  subject  to  Mary's 
"  empire,  even  God  Himself."  "  All  power,  O  Mary,"  says 
St.  Damian,  "  has  been  given  to  you  in  heaven  and  in  earth." 
This  is  but  a  tithe  of  similar  passages  in  a  book  written  by 
one  just  sainted,  to  whom,  as  a  saint,  Romanists  may 
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testants,  adhere  to  the  practical  worship  of  Mary 
as  if  it  were  bound  up  with  the  very  life  of  their 
religion — and  when  we  hear  a  traveller  in  Italy, 
a  Romanist  whose  letters  were  published  with 
great  applause  in  Paris  two  years  ago,  calling, 
in  a  spirit  of  joy  and  triumph,  his  own  religion 
as  exhibited  before  his  eyes  in  Italy,  "  the  Reli- 
"  gion  of  Mary" — (justifying  all  that  Protestants 
have  all  along*  been  saying  of  it) — and  lastly, 
when  we  notice  the  strange  readiness  which 
some  at  least  of  the  Tractarians  show  to  adopt 
this  shocking  superstition,  which  so  entirely 
changes  the  character  of  Christianity  ; — we  are 
filled  with  horror  at  the  least  approach  to  such 
a  system — we  start  back  from  the  principle  of 
implicitly  trusting  antiquity  as  we  would  from 
a  serpent — we  resolve  more  and  more  never  to 
let  go  Scripture  and  the  liberty  of  understand- 
ing and  obeying  its  contents.  When  we  find  a 
Protestant  (or  one  who  was,  till  Tractarianism 
arose,  a  Protestant,)  writing  such  a  passage  as 
the  following — rebuking  us  for  feeling  and  ex- 
pressing repugnance  to  the  excesses  of  the 
Romish  reverence  for  Mary — taking  even  him- 
self to  task  for  some  remaining  scruples — we 
tremble  for  those  who  have  given  way,  however 
little,  to  Tractarianism,  especially  if  they  have 
embraced  its  leading  principle,  that  of  implicit 
obedience  to  the  decisions  of  the  outward  Church. 
They  know  not  whither  they  may,  or  rather  must, 
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be  led,  if  they  abide  by  that   principle.     But  to 
the  passage. 

My  opponent  is  speaking-  of  "  the  exuberant 
"  richness,"  as  he  terms  it,  "  the  profound  affec- 
tionateness,  the  heartfelt  and  heart-searching 
reality,  of  the  Mediaeval  divines.''  He  goes  on 
to  say  :  — 

"  Let  any  one,  for  instance,  compare  the  Passion 
"  Homilies  of  Thomas  a  Kempis,  recently  brought  be- 
"  fore  the  English  reader,  with  modern  sermons  on  the 
"  same  subject.  Now,  to  say  that  the  Catholic  divine 
"  is  as  plainly  alive  to  the  cardinal  importance  and 
"  vital  power  of  the  great  verity  in  question,  as  if  he 
"  did  not  also  recognize  the  Intercessory  offices  of  the 
"  Blessed  Virgin  and  Saints,  is  to  say  what  is  the 
"  truth,  but  immeasurably  short  of  the  ichole  truth. 
"  So  it  is,  that  his  DEVOTION,  for  instance,  TO  ST.  MARY, 
"  (expressed  in  terms  shocking  to  Protestant  ears,  and 
"  startling  even  to  Catholic-minded  persons  out  of  his 
"  own  communion,}  appears  to  be  consistent,  if  not 
"  rather  INTIMATELY  CONNECTED  with  a  most  r/Y/V 
11  perception  of  the  depth  and  fulness  of  religious  mys- 
"  teries  in  general,  and  that  of  the  Cross  in  a  most 
ll  especial  manner.  I  am  not  undertaking  to  defendkall 
"  the  expressions  in  which  ardent  writers  of  the  Roman 
"  communion  are  apt  to  indulge  when  speaking  of  the 
"  Saints  ;  but  it  is  certainly  a  remarkable  fact,  which 
"  should  in  all  fairness  be  pleaded  in  arrest  of  harsh 
"  judgments,  that  the  most  glowing  language  on  the 
"  subject  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  the  Saints,  is  gene- 
"  rally  united  wilh  the  highest  devotion  to  the  Passion 
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"  of  our  Lord.  Saint  Buonaventura  is  an  obvious 
"  instance  in  point;  but  the  same  is  true  of  a  writer 
"  who,  strange  to  say,  is  acceptable  to  many  Protes- 
"  tants,  the  reputed  author  of  the  imitation  of  Christ. 
"  May  it  not  be,  that  common  men,  like  ourselves, 
"  have,  after  all,  but  a  shallow  insight  into  the  minds 
"  of  the  Saints ;  and  so  are  continually  tempted  to 
"  declare  irreconcileable  on  abstract  grounds,  trains 
"  of  thought,  which  they  seem  to  have  found,  NOT 
"COMPATIBLE  MERELY,  BUT  MUTUALLY  DEPENDENT?" 

This  is  awful.  This  is  a  revelation  of  "  future 
"  changes"  and  "  ulterior  measures,"  far  clearer 
than  could  hate  been  expected,  and  far  more 
extensive.  It  is  but  a  flash — but  it  is  a  flash  of 
lightning,  to  one  who  unconsciously  stands  on 
the  brink  of  a  precipice — it  reveals  the  horrors 
beneath,  into  which  he  will  plunge  if  he  takes  a 
single  step.  Let  the  passage,  every  word  of 
which  has  been  given,  be  carefully  perused. 
Let  the  spirit  it  breathes  be  fully  comprehended. 
Catch  but  that  spirit,  and  a  man  may  bid  farewell 
to  security.  The  work  of  conversion  is  complete. 
The  spirit  of  our  Church  is  gone — the  new 
tone  and  spirit  are  infused.  Then  a  man  may 
have  the  Scripture  in  his  hands — he  may  have  a 
strong  and  cultivated  mind — reason  may  tell 
him  that  Scripture  speaks  decidedly  against  cer- 
tain practices ;  but  let  him  once  imbibe  this 
spirit,  this  "  voluntary  humility,"  this  preference 
of  what  is  dreamy  and  mysterious  to  what  is 
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clear   arid  simple,  this   love  of  what  is   poetical 

and  moves  the  feelings,   rather   than  of  what  is 

true,  and  subdues  our  corrupt  nature  and  will 

to   the    serere    discipline   of    Grace — and    what 

will  Scripture  or  Reason  avail  him  ?     Scripture, 

he  will  say  to  himself,  as  our  author  does,  seems 

to  speak  so  and  so,  Reason  tells  me  that  such 

and    such    things    are    inconsistent  with   God's 

Word  and  idolatrous,    but  what  then  ?   here  are 

the  Saints  against  Scripture  and  Reason — here 

are  the  Mediaeval   divines — here  are  Saint  Buo- 

naventura   and   Thomas  a  Kempis — here  is  the 

Church  that  canonized   Buonaventura,  stamping 

her  solemn  sanction  on  all  he  wrote  in  honour 

of  the  Virgin,  and  leaving  her  children  no  room 

to  exercise  their  judgment   in   the  matter  — here 

are    beautiful    and     affecting    Passion    Homilies 

composed  by  men  who  adored   the  Virgin,  and 

ascribed  to  her  a  share  in  their  redemption,  and 

regarded    her   as   the  indispensable  channel    of 

Divine  Grace ;    what   am  I   to  think  ?  can  the 

Saints   be  wrong  ?   is  my  mind   to  be  compared 

with  theirs  ?  is  it  not  more  probable  that  it  is 

my  fault  that   I   agree  not  with  them   in  every 

thing  f  may  it  not  be  that  I  have  but  a  shallow 

insight  as  yet  into  the  minds  of  the  Saints,  and  that 

what  I  have  hitherto  thought  wrong  or  at  least 

objectionable,  may  be,  not  only   not  wrong,  but 
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an  essential  part  of  what  is  right — not  only  un- 
objectionable, but  intimately  connected  with  the 
heights  and  depths  of  piety  ? 

What  is  there  that  we  may  not  give  up  on  this 
principle  ?  What  is  there  that  we  may  not  em- 
brace ?  Every  word  of  the  awful  passage  before 
us  will  apply,  for  instance,  to  Transubstantiation. 
It  was  in  part  to  the  warm  and  glowing  language 
of  the  Fathers  on  the  subject  of  the  Eucharist 
that  this  monstrous  doctrine  owed  its  origin — it 
is  on  the  same  unhappy  language  that  it  still  in 
part  supports  itself.  How  would  many  of  those 
Fathers,  if  they  could  now  speak  to  us,  warn  us 
against  their  own  effusions  of  unrestrained  feeling 
and  imagination,  and  conjure  us  to  go  to  Scrip- 
ture and  not  to  their  fallible  productions  for  our 
views  of  doctrine  !  How  would  the  Saints — 
such  of  them  as  were  Saints — if  they  could  be 
heard  from  their  graves,  tell  us  that  they  repent 
of  what  they  wrote,  and  would  fain,  if  they  could, 
blot  it  out  from  existence !  If  we  could  ever 
imagine  that  the  dead  pray  for  those  who  are 
upon  earth,  this  would  be  a  prayer  those  Saints 
might  well  address  to  God,  that  of  His  great 
mercy  and  by  His  mighty  power  He  would  guard 
men  from  imbibing  deadly  error  and  superstition 
from  their  writings,  yea,  that  he  would  prosper 
and  speed  that  Protestant  regard  for  Scripture 
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whereby  alone  what  is  good  in  those  writings 
can  be  sifted  from  what  is  bad,  and  what  is  human 
from  what  is  divine  ! 

I  know  nothing  that  I  have  yet  seen,  proceed- 
ing from  the  pen  of  a  Tractarian,  at  all  equal  to 
the  passage  I  have  been  considering,  in  the  reach 
of  its  importance.  It  strikes  down  every  re- 
maining barrier  against  the  speedy  influx  of 
Romanism.  It  opens  the.  floodgates  to  every 
error  in  doctrine  or  practice  that  can  be  men- 
tioned. Adopt  this  principle  of  lying  down  at 
the  feet  of  the  Saints  and  Mediaeval  Divines — 
and  when  reason,  enlightened  by  revelation, 
demurs,  of  silencing  its  opposition  by  sharp  self- 
rebuke — schooling  and  reproaching  ourselves  for 
feeling  any  repugnance,  and  magnifying  their 
merits  in  proportion  to  our  inability  to  enter 
into  them, — and  all  because  they  wrote  in  an 
affecting  and  devotional  manner ; — adopt  this  prin- 
ciple, I  say,  and  what  chance  have  we  of  retain- 
ing anything  that  our  Reformers  recovered  of 
the  purity  and  truth  of  the  Apostolic  Age  f  It 
behoves  those  of  the  Tractarian  party  who  do  not 
wish  to  be  brought  into  the  deepest  suspicion 
with  regard  to  the  lengths  they  have  gone,  im- 
mediately to  disavow  participating  in  the  sen- 
timents, both  general  and  particular,  of  this 
passage. 

And  this  is  the  more  necessary,  as  Dr.  Pusey 
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has  been  lately  implicated  in  an  attempt  to  intro- 
duce into  a  Book  of  Prayers  for  members  of  our 
Church,  a  direct  prayer  for  the  Virgin's  sake,  of 
the  exact  character  of  those  to  which  Protestant 
divines  have  been  accustomed  to  refer,  in  proof 
of  the  idolatrous  honour  paid  to  her  by  the 
Church  of  Rome.  This  charge  is  brought  against 
Dr.  Pusey,  not  in  any  obscure  publication,  or  by 
any  violent  anti-tractarian  writer,  but  in  the 
British  Magazine,  by  the  Editor  himself,  or  at 
least  in  that  part  where  the  Editor  considers 
himself  responsible  for  what  appears. 

At  page  313  of  the  British  Magazine  for  Sep- 
tember, we  find  an  article,  headed,  "Devotions 
on  the  Passion."  It  informs  us,  that  an  anony- 
mous work  with  this  title  had  been  published, 
which  had  led  to  a  correspondence  in  the  "  Irish 
EcclesiasticalJournal."  The  Rev.  Editor  of  that 
Journal  charged  the  writer  with  "  a  schismatical 
"  purpose,"  because  "  a  preference  was  every - 
"  where  shown  in  the  compilation  for  Roman 
"  over  Anglican  usages ."  He  also  pointed  out  a 
passage,  of  which  the  British  Magazine  says, 
"  One  does  not  well  see  how  it  could  be  written 
"  or  vindicated  by  any  one  but  a  Roman  Ca- 
"  tholic."  The  passage  was  this  : 

"  Lord !  to  Thy  grace  my  weakness  I  commend, 

"  And  seek  to  know  Thee  my  unfailing  Friend  ; 

"  When  ruthless  storms  of  sin  are  sweeping  by, 

"  O  at  Thy  Mother  s  suit  grant  me  to  feel  Thee  nigh." 
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Now,  as  the  British  Magazine  observes,  "  the 
"  book,  being-  anonymous,  might  have  been  writ- 
"  ten  by  a  Roman  Catholic ;  and  it  might  not 
"  have  been  worth  while  to  inquire,  whether  it 
"  was  so  or  not ;  but  it  will  be  seen,  by  a  letter 
"  quoted  below,  that  the  compiler  declares  hiin- 
"  self  to  be  one  of  Dr.  Pusey' s  friends ;  indeed 
"  Dr.  Pusey  s  name  is  brought  in  by  head  and 
"  shoulders  in  the  very  first  line,  as  if  it  was  his 
"  own  wish  to  be  mixed  up  in  the  matter,  to 
"  give  sanction  arid  take  responsibility.  Why 
**  else  should  he  have  volunteered  to  convey  a 
"  letter,  which  the  post  would  have  carried  as 
"  well,  to  the  Editor  of  that  Journal  ?"  The  let- 
ter alluded  to,  is  in  reply  to  some  of  the  animad- 
versions of  the  Journal,  but  not  to  those  that 
concerned  the  lines  just  quoted,  and  it  begins  : — 
"  Reverend  Sir,  my  friend  Dr.  Pusey  has  kindly 
"  offered  to  convey  to  you  these  few  words,  &c. 
"  &c."  The  Journal,  in  publishing  this  letter, 
adds,  that  the  name  of  the  writer  was  given. 
Here,  then,  we  have  Dr.  Pusey  implicated  in  the 
business.  The  following  are  some  of  the  obser- 
vations made  by  the  Journal,  in  its  fast  notice  of 
the  Book.  "  As  to  any  clergyman  of  the  Church 
"  of  England  pretending  to  defend  the  palpable 
"  Romanism  of  this  volume,  it  is  almost  incre- 
**  dible.  If  the  Invocation  of  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
"  if  the  direct  acknowledgment  of  her  inter ces- 
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"  sion  as  the  means  of  obtaining  mercy  from 
"  Christ,  if  the  Adoration  of  the  Cross,  if  such 
"  Prayers  for  the  dead  as  have  no  sense  or 
"  meaning  unless  grounded  on  the  Romisli  doc- 
"  trine  of  Purgatory — if  these  thing's  are  what 
"  the  compilers  are  prepared  to  defend  as  '  con- 
"  sistent  with  their  obligations'  to  the  Church  of 
"  England,  they  must  be  prepared  also  to  prove 
"  that  the  Reformation  is  an  illusion,  and  the 
"  Reformers  martyrs  by  mistake."  After  these 
observations,  came  the  apologetic  letter,  but  only 
defending  the  book  against  some  other  remarks, 
not  against  these — and  conveyed  by  the  hand  of 
Dr.  Pusey  himself  I  What  can  we  conclude,  but 
that  the  Doctor  is  willing  to  sanction  the  book, 
but  unwilling  to  enter  into  a  discussion  ?  After 
publishing  the  letter,  the  Journal  says :  "  The 
"  Editor  is  constrained  to  say  that  he  sees  no 
"  reason  to  alter  the  opinion  he  had  formed  of 
"  the  'Devotions  on  the  Passion.'  Whether  these 
"  devotions  were  intended  for  private,  family,  or 
"  congregational  use,  the  single  line — 

'  O  at  Thy  Mother's  suit,  grant  me  to  feel  Thee  nigh,' 

"  is  such  a  piece  of  impiety  as  to  render  the 
"  volume  most  mischievous,  and  one  against 
"  which  Christians  should  be  warned.  The  mere 
"  fact  of  such  an  address  to  the  Redeemer  (to 
"  say  nothing  of  the  adoration  of  the  Cross  and 
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"  prayers  for  the  dead)  appearing  in  such  a  work, 
"  demands  the  the  most  unequivocal  explanation 
"  of  what  the  intentions  of  the  compilers  really 
"  are."  To  these  words  the  British  Magazine 
gives  its  hearty  assent.  "  Whether  Dr.  Pusey 
"  means  to  defend  the  line  by  speech  or  writing, 
"  or  by  more  expressive  silence,  remains  to  be 
"  seen  ;  but  it  is  high  time  that  people  should 
"  look  about  them,  when  one  of  the  worst  and 
"  wickedest  abominations  of  Popery  is  thus  slid- 
"  ing  in  among  the  '  Devotions '  of  members  of 
**  the  Church  of  England,  and  the  very  sensible 
"  and  judicious  remarks  of  the  Editor  of  the 
"  Irish  Ecclesiastical  Journal  cannot  be  too 
"  strongly  recommended  to  the  serious  consi- 
"  deration  of  those  who  are  disposed  to  tamper 
"  with  the  picturesque  and  sentimental  heresies 
"  and  idolatries  of  Rome." 

I  will  not — I  need  not — look  out  for  other 
glimpses  which  the  "  Explanation"  gives  us  of 
the  future  state  of  things  in  the  "  Promised 
Land."  But  it  is  a  curious  circumstance,  that 
the  writer  several  times  unconsciously  falls  into 
language,  which  suits  the  feeling  of  one  who 
would  be  discontented,  if  he  had  not  something 
to  idolize.  In  p.  54,  speaking  of  "  the  extensive 
"  circulation  of  the  Scriptures  in  later  times," 
and  candidly  acknowledging  it  to  have  boon  a 
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blessing-,  "  by  whatever  questionable  means  ef- 
"  fected," — he  ascribes  this  effect  to  its  having1 
been  done  in  an  idolatrous  spirit. 

"  Good,  then,  we  may  thankfully  believe,  of  a  very 
"  signal  kind  has  arisen  out  of  that  unqualified  reve- 
"  rence  for  Scripture,  which  some  persons  have  incul- 

"  cated Such  persons,  little  as  they  have  intended 

"  it,  have,  on  the  whole,  fostered  a  spirit  of  faith,  and 
"  so  far  have  done  the  Church's  work." 

This  is  not  meant  of  faith  in  Christ,  but  of 
faith  in  the  Bible,  "  a  strictly  superstitious  vene- 
"  ration  for  the  mere  text,'*  as  he  calls  it  in  the 
preceding  page — "  that  devotion  to  the  mere 
"  Bible"  whereby,  he  adds,  "  the  Bible  has  been 
"  the  absolute,  nay,  and  we  may  trust,  the  effica- 
"  cious,  sacrament  of  hundreds,  who,  without 
"  any  fault  of  their  own,  have  lived  and  died  in 
"  ignorance  of  true  Church  doctrine," — which  is 
a  mixture  of  language  that  will  offend  some  of 
his  own  friends.  To  proceed  with  my  quotation  : 

"  In  order  to  dispossess  the  Church  of  her  ground, 
"  they  have  been  obliged  to  claim  reverence  for  some- 
"  thing ;  and  to  ask  merely  a  qualified  respect  for  Scrip- 
(t  ture,  would  have  been  to  leave  an  opening  for  the 
"  Church,  which  at  any  rate  was  to  be  excluded.  One 
"  Idol  could  not  be  dislodged  but  by  setting  up  another; 
"  and  surely,  considering  what  might  have  befallen  us, 
"  thankful,  indeed,  may  we  be  that  the  enthusiasm  of 
"  the  age  has  set  in  so  holy  a  direction." 
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The  idea  that  any  persons  set  up  the  Bible 
against  the  Church  is  a  chimaera  of  his  own  ;  but 
I  am  only  concerned  at  present  with  the  psycho- 
logical phenomenon,  as  Lord   Brougham  would 
call  it.     Taking  the  view  he  does  of  the  idolatry 
set  up  by  certain  imaginary  persons,  he  actually 
rejoices  in  it.    "  The  Bible,  then,"  he  says,  "  un- 
"  der  actual  circumstances,  has  been  the  hand- 
"  maid  and  the  precursor  of  the  Church.  ...  It 
"  has  kept  faith  alive  in  its  exile  and  imprison- 
"  ment.      It  has  sown  the  crop  which  the  Church 
"  will  reap."     That  is,  the  crop  of  what  he  calls 
an  "  enthusiastic"  spirit.     I  would  not  wilfully 
do   my  opponent    injustice.      But  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  I  rightly  interpret  him  in  this  view 
of  his  meaning  and  feeling.     He  seems  to  me  to 
take  it  for  granted,  (perhaps  unconsciously,)  that 
truly  religious  people  must  have  some  outward 
idol.     He  would  have  it  to  be  the  Church;  but 
when  that  could  not  be,  he  is  thankful  that  ano- 
ther was  found,  the  Bible;  because  thus  the  spirit 
was  kept  alive,  and  the  restoration  of  the  Church 
made    easier.     There    is   another   (unconscious) 
proof  of  this  in  the  language  he  uses  page  46, 
where  he  expresses  his  contempt  (most  unmea- 
sured and  undeserved)  of  the  religion  which  Pro- 
testants have  taught  to  their  heathen  converts,  in 
the  course  of  their  wonderfully  successful   Mis- 
sionary enterprises  during  the  present  century. 
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He  asserts   that   Protestant  teaching    has  done 
little  good. 

"  How,  indeed,  could  it  have  been  otherwise  ?  How 
"  could  it  have  been  expected,  that  a  system  should 
"  subdue  the  intellects,  and  absorb  the  affections,  of 
"  those"  (the  Heathen  converts)  "  to  whom  it  comes  re- 
"  commended  by  no  hereditary  titles ;  which  has  no- 
"  thing  positive  about  it  ?  which,  in  its  first  aggression, 
"  wounds  the  conscience  and  shocks  religious  instincts, 
"  under  the  plea  of  dislodging  idolatry  (I ),  and  then 
"  has  no  object,  nor  basis,  of  its  own  (!Jt  neither  secure 
"  harbour,  nor  firm  anchorage,  to  which  to  attract,  or 
"  attach,  the  hopes  and  aims  it  has  wantonly  set 
"  adrift?  (!) 

In  other  words,  it  has  no  outward  Idol  to  pre- 
sent. For  1  am  sure,  the  writer  will  not  assert, 
that  the  Protestant  missionaries  of  whom  he 
speaks  (and  he  is  not  merely  speaking  of  Dis- 
senting ones)  do  not  teach  faith  in  Christ, 
He  will  not  say  that  they  do  not  tell  the  Heathen 
of  the  one  true  God,  and  of  His  love  in  Christ,  and 
of  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  I  forbear  (though 
tempted)  to  make  any  other  remarks  on  the  ex- 
tracts just  given,  than  this  :  that  they  show  us 
the  "tone  and  spirit"  of  my  opponent's  religion, 
and  so  are  of  importance  to  us  in  our  present 
inquiry,  which  is,  What  shall  we  have,  if  we  give 
up  our  present  tone  and  spirit  ?  I  hesitate  not 
to  say,  that  amongst  other  characteristics,  there 
will  be  a  leaning  to  idolatry.  And  I  look  upon 
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the  fond  feeling  which,  as  we  have  seen,  exists 
towards  the  Saints  and  the  Virgin  Mary,  as 
merely  a  particular  exhibition  of  this  general 
leaning. 

Here  I  should  be  at  full  liberty  to  conclude. 
What  has  been  laid  before  the  reader,  from  the 
"  Explanation,"  must  be  amply  sufficient  to  serve 
my  main  purpose,  which  was,  to  make  the  writers 
views  known,  and  to  show  their  dangerous  na- 
ture. Having  done  this,  I  might  lay  down  my 
pen — leaving  the  issue  to  God.  If  the  Divine 
blessing  still  rests  upon  this  country,  it  will  open 
its  eyes  in  time.  If  not,  it  will  open  them,  when 
it  has  passed  through  a  course  of  miserable  expe- 
rience. "  The  will  of  God  be  done!" 

But  I  am  tempted  to  follow  my  opponent  into 
some  of  his  excursions  over  the  face  of  Protestant 
society  For  I  am  well  aware,  that  practically 
it  is  of  great  moment  to  show,  that  a  Protestant 
country  has  not  suffered  loss,  from  one  cause  or 
another,  since  the  day  it  was  "  protestantized." 
For  though  it  might  have  suffered,  in  spite  of  its 
Protestantism,  not  in  consequence  of  it,  yet  per- 
sons of  that  numerous  class  who  love  not  the 
trouble  of  thinking,  would  easily  be  led  to  con- 
nect as  cause  and  effect  what  they  perceived  to 
be  contemporaneous.  And  thus  they  might,  in 
an  unhappy  hour,  be  enlisted  into  the  ranks  of 
the  "  unprotestantizers  ;"  and  put  their  hands  to 
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a  work,  which  is  of  such  a  kind,  that  it  were 
better  those  hands  should  be  cut  off  than  they 
should  assist  in  accomplishing  it. 

Page  34.  "  Protestantism"  it  is  said,  "  has  an 
"  antipathy  to  the  contemplative  life.""  This  may 
be; — but  what  has  it  lost  thereby?  Bad  as  our 
towns  are,  can  it  be  said,  that  they  are  at  all  as 
bad  as  those  abroad,  where  there  is  no  such  anti- 
pathy ?  Is  the  state  of  society  in  London  no 
better  than  that  in  Paris  ?  Is  Liverpool  to  be 
degraded  to  a  level  with  Naples?  Will  Ireland 
stand  a  comparison  with  Scotland,  or  Spain  with 
England  ? 

My  opponent,  however,  has  an  odd  way  of 
"  making  the  worse  appear  the  better  reason." 
Comfort  and  civilization,  for  instance,  he  sets 
down  to  the  score  of  evils.  He  finds  great  fault 
with  a  religious  system  which  looks  upon  them 
as  blessings. 

"  The  view  of  Christianity,  as  a  great  engine  in  civil- 
"  izing  and  humanizing  the  world  ....  may  be  called, 
"  without  fear  of  contradiction,  a  characteristically  Pro- 
"  testant  one."  (p.  34.)  And  what  harm  in  it  ?  The  writer 
confesses :  "  Comfort  is  an  English  term  all  the  world 
"  over ;  and  it  is  quite  proverbial,  that  the  more  Pro- 
"  testant  a  country  is,  the  more  decent  and  respectable 
"  are  its  inhabitants.  There  are  neater  cottages,  for 
"  instance,  belter  roads,  more  generally  well-dressed 
"  people,  more  comfortable  inns,  in  Scotland  than  in 
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"  Ireland;  or  in  the  Protestant  Cantons  of  Switzerland, 
"  tlian  in  the  Catholic." 

It  will  hardly  be  believed  that  I  am  giving  a 
genuine  quotation,  and  that  an  argument  is  seri- 
ously drawn  from  this  statement  to  the  disparage- 
ment  of  Protestantism  !  My  readers  will  ask — Upon 
what  ground  ?  Simply  on  this,  that  prosperity 
has  its  attendant  dangers.  No  doubt  it  has  : 
but  are  not  the  habits  of  self-regulation,  of  dili- 
gence, of  obedience  to  the  call  of  duty,  neverthe- 
less, good  and  Christian  ones  ?  Is  the  temporal 
prosperity  to  which  they  generally  lead,  not  a 
blessing,  because  it  may  be  abused  f  Was  it  in 
secret  anger  against  His  ancient  people,  that  God 
promised  by  Moses,  that  when  they  kept  his  laws 
and  obeyed  his  servants,  He  would  bless  their 
basket  and  their  store  ?  Granting  that  where 
there  is  prosperity,  there  will  often  be  luxur/  and 
forgetfulness  of  God,  and  lamenting  this  as  much 
as  the  writer  himself  can  lament  it,  yet  shall  we 
seek  a  remedy  in  banishing  the  moral  virtues 
from  which  prosperity  springs,  such  as  industry, 
sobriety,  cleanliness,  cheerfulness, — and  that  Pro- 
testantism, which,  according  to  his  view,  so  wick- 
edly favours  the  growth  of  these  qualities? 

If,  indeed,  he  could  have  shown,  that  the  habi- 
tual study  of  the  Word  of  God  tends  to  encou- 
rage selfishness  and  indulgence — if  there  were  no 
means  provided  in  our  Reformed  Church  for 
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checking-  these  undoubted  evils — if  it  were  incon- 
sistent in  us  to  preach  self-denial,  and  sobriety  of 
spirit,  and  watchfulness,  and  even  fasting,  provided 
persons  "appear  not  unto  men  to  fast" — if  nothing 
but  "  the  restoration  of  principles  and  the  revival 
"  of  institutions"  long  abolished,  could  be  a  re- 
medy for  the  evils  that  accompany  the  blessings 
of  comfort  and  civilization, — it  would  have  been 
to  his  purpose  to  draw  attention  to  this  peculiarity 
of  Protestantism, — that  it  tends  to  "  civilize  and 
"  humanize  mankind."  But  if  he  cannot  show 
all  this,  it  required  singular  courage  to  make  the 
admission  he  does,  and  yet  hope  to  benefit  his 
cause. 

Well  may  the  Tracts  for  the  Times,  and  the 
British  Critic,  their  substitute,  disparage  the 
study  of  the  Evidences  of  Christianity.  For  if 
those  evidences  be  examined,  it  will  be  found, 
that  one  among  others,  and  no  mean  one,  is,  the 
effect  that  Christianity  has  had  in  diffusing  civili- 
zation, wherever  its  gentle,  moral,  and  happy  in- 
fluence has  been  shed  throughout  the  world. 

Our  blessed  Lord  was  far  from  leading  "  a 
"  contemplative  life."  But  we  are  commanded, 
"  Let  that  mind  be  in  you  which  was  also  in 
"  Christ  Jesus."  Again,  we  are  expressly  told, 
"  Be  not  slothful  in  business,  fervent  in  spirit, 
serving  the  Lord."  Surely  these  injunctions  are 
strongly  opposed  to  my  opponent's  theory. 
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If  Protestantism  leads  to  "  money-making,"  &a 
he  confesses  it  does,  it  does  not  teach  monev- 
hoarding.  It  calls  upon  men  to  give  freely — to 
think  of  others — to  erect  churches  and  schools — 
to  build  hospitals  at  home  — to  establish  missions 
abroad.  Has  it  succeeded  less  in  inducing  men  to 
give  these  proofs  of  religion,  than  Popery  has? 
— and  that,  too,  without  putting  the  duty  of  cha- 
rity on  the  same  false  footing. 

To  pass  on  to  another  view  of  Protestant 
society.  He  speaks  of  its  disunion.  This  I  grant 
to  be  an  evil,  greatly  to  be  deplored.  But  was 
there  no  disunion  in  England,  under  the  Pope's 
dominion  ?  Were  there  no  continual  and  most 
unedifying  quarrels  between  the  regular  and 
secular  clergy?  What  are  the  grinning  heads  in 
front  of  our  old  cathedrals,  but  monuments  of  the 
spite  of  one  party  against  the  other  ? 

Almost  anything  is  better  than  stagnation. 
There  is  at  least  life,  where  there  is  contention. 
In  this  fallen  world,  we  must  often  be  content  to 
keep  out  a  greater  evil  by  means  of  a  lesser.  The 
question,  after  all,  is  this — is  there  less  know- 
ledge, and  less  practice,  of  religion  in  this  coun- 
try, where  there  is  such  a  variety  of  opinion,  than 
in  foreign  countries  where  all  is  reduced  to  the 
dead  level  of  Romanism  ?  If  not,  then  it  is  no- 
thing to  his  purpose  to  advert  to  our  divisions. 
Romanism  in  that  case  is  evidently  no  remedy — 
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or  it  is  a  remedy  worse  than  the  disease.  And 
as  we  are  taking  a  practical  view  of  society,  he 
has  no  right  to  suggest  any  untried  remedy,  such 
as  Tractarianism — a  system,  which,  as  Mr.  New- 
man tells  us,  "has  never  yet  been  realized." 

He  dwells  on  the  sin  of  Simony — as  if  that 
were  one  which  particularly  afflicted  a  Protestant 
country,  and  were  the  special  fruit  of  Protest- 
antism. He  mentions  the  grief  it  would  give 
Pope  Gregory  VII.,  ("that  calumniated  Prelate," 
as  he  calls  him,)  could  he  see  the  simony  that  pre- 
vails in  our  Church  at  this  moment.  Pope 
Gregory  VII.,  better  known  by  his  name 
Hildebrartd,  had  far  more  to  afflict  him  in  his 
own  church,  the  Church  of  Rome,  in  his  day. 
No  doubt,  his  grief  was  genuine  ;  for  Hildebrand 
loved  the  Church  sincerely,  (whether  he  loved 
Christ  as  much  is  another  question,)  and  he  could 
not  but  see  that  the  unlawful  acquisition  of  bene- 
fices weakened  and  injured  her.  But  his  grief, 
great  as  it  was,  did  not  prevent  him  from  doing  a 
very  exceptionable  act,  as  his  recent  historian, 
Mr.  Boaden,  informs  us, — an  act  which  showed 
that  Simony  was  not  an  unpardonable  sin  in  the 
Pope's  eyes.  Mr.  Boaden,  partial  as  he  is  to 
Gregory,  who  was  certainly  no  common  man, 
is  Protestant  enough  to  disclose  the  transaction, 
though  he  endeavours  to  excuse  it.  Let  me 
remind  my  opponent  what  I  allude  to.  Cardinal 
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Hugo  Candidas  had   been   recalled  from  Spain, 
(whither  he  had  been  sent  as  Legate  by  the  Pope 
who  was   Hildebrand's   predecessor,)   "  for  hav- 
"  ing   received  bribes"  says    Mr.  Boaden,    "  to 
"  restore  persons  convicted  of  Simony  to  their 
"    benefices.'     He  was  disgraced — but     "  respect 
"  for  the  memory  of  his  old  patron  Leo  IX.  pre- 
"  vented  Pope  Alexander  from  -adopting further 
"  measures  against  him."     This  man,  living  at 
Rome,   was  influential  in  securing   Hildebrand's 
election,  on  the  death  of  Alexander.     What  did 
Hildebrand   do — this    "  calumniated    Prelate" — 
this   intense   hater  of  Simony — who  would  feel 
such  pain  and  indignation  if  he  were  now  alive 
and  saw  the  state  of  our  Church  ?     He  restored 
the     Cardinal    to    his    Mission    into     Spain ! 
"Hugo,"  Mr   Boaden  says,   "  made  solemn  pro- 
"  mises  of  amendment."    Very  likely — but  what 
were   they    worth  ?     "  And    Gregory    sent   two 
monks    with    him    to    watch   and    control  him." 
That  might  be — but  who   was   to   watch  them? 
Altogether,    my    opponent    would     have    acted 
more  wisely,  if  he  had  made  no  mention  of  Hilde- 
brand.    Now  I  go   entirely  with  him  in  every 
word   he  says  against  the  sin  of  simony.     I    re- 
member reading  the  article  to  which   he  alludes, 
in    the    British    Critic,    and    being    struck   and 
pleased  with   much   in    it.     The    public  sale   of 
livings   is  a  practice  which   cannot   but  grieve  a 
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Tractarianism  arose.  The  difficulty  is,  to  know 
what  to  substitute  for  Lay  Patronage  so  exer- 
ercised,  with  a  prospect  of  advantage.  I  cannot 
enter  into  the  subject  ;  but  I  must  protest  against 
my  opponent's  monopolizing  for  the  Tractarians 
the  credit  of  a  feeling  of  a  peculiar  sensitiveness 
on  this  point.  And  I  will  advert  to  a  trait  of 
Tractarianism  in  connexion  with  this  subject, 
which  I  have  repeatedly  observed,  and  did  not 
for  a  long  time  fully  understand.  Nothing  can 
more  grieve  a  Christian  mind,  that  knows  the 
value  of  souls,  and  the  arduous  nature  of  a  pas- 
tor's  duty,  than  to  see  young  men  entering  the 
ministry,  who  appear  utterly  unfit  for  it.  To  say 
nothing  of  the  sin  of  declaring  solemnly  before 
the  Bishop  and  the  Congregation,  that  they 
have  good  cause  to  believe  that  they  were 
"  moved  by  the  Holy  GhostM  in  seeking  Orders, 
what  a  sad  prospect  is  there  for  the  flock  which 
is  to  be  committed  to  their  care  !  Now  any  one 
who  has  been  in  the  habit  of  reading  the  various 
Tractarian  publications  will  be  aware,  that  this 
sin  is  spoken  of  very  lightly  in  them.  They  have 
a  favourite  speech  about  thoughtless  and  grace- 
less youths  being  changed  by  Ordination  into 
grave  and  pious  men.  This  is  that  they  may 
magnify  the  grace  of  Ordination.  As  if  it  really 
magnified  that  grace,  to  suppose  it  given,  irre- 
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spective  of  the  inward  disposition  of  the  persons 
ordained  !  As  if  God  were  not  more  likely  to 
send  down  a  curse  than  a  blessing,  on  those  who 
commit  a  sin  little  short  of  sacrilege  I  If  the 
grace  of  Ordination  ivere  thus  given  "opere 
operato,"  why  did  it  not  at  ail  times  operate  to 
produce  a  fit  and  religious  priesthood  ?  Was  it 
not  bestowed  by  bishops  in  the  line  of  the  Suc- 
cession, in  the  days  of  Becket,  when  Rapin  in- 
forms us,  that  such  was  the  state  of  the  clergy, 
that  the  Report  made  by  the  Judges  to  the  King 
contained  an  account  of  "  above  a  hundred  mur- 
"  ders,  committed  by  ecclesiastics,  since  his 
"  accession,  not  one  of  whom  was  punished  so 
"  much  as  with  degradation,  the  usual  penalty 
"  enjoined  in  such  cases  by  the  Canons."  Was  it 
not  the  horrible  crime  of  a  Priest,  "  who  had 
"  debauched,"  sa}s  Southey,  "  the  daughter  of  a 
"  respectable  man,  and  murdered  her  father  that 
"  he  might  not  be  disturbed  in  his  guilty  inter- 
"  course,"  that  led  to  the  quarrel  between  Becket 
and  Henry ;  the  King  demanding  that  he  should 
be  given  up  to  justice,  the  Archbishop  refusing 
it,  and  merely  suspending  him  and  confining  him 
to  a  monastery  ?  Again,  in  after  times,  were  the 
clergy  such  as  to  recommend  the  religion  of 
Christ?  Passing  over  the  dreadful  accounts  of 
the  Church  at  large,  given  by  speakers  in  the 
Great  Council  of  Lateran,  in  1512,  the  Report 
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made  to  Paul  III.  at  his  own  command,  and  the 
confessions  of  Baronius — I  will  extract  what  Mr. 
Blunt,  in  his  History  of  the  English  Reformation, 
p.  66,  tells  us  of  the  state  of  England  at  the  time 
when  the  Reformation  commenced. 

"  In  those  days  men  seem  to  have  received  ordination 
"  without  any  adequate  examination  either  as  to  learn- 
"  ing  or  character — persons  of  the  lowest  of  the  peo- 
"  pie,  with  all  the  gross  habits  of  the  class  from  which 
"  they  sprung — loiterers  on  the  ale-house  bench — dicers 
"  — scarce  able  to  say  by  rote  their  pater-noster — often 
"  actually  unable  to  repeat  the  Commandments.  . 
"  Such  were  the  ministers  to  whom  was  consigned  a 
"  very  large  portion  of  the  parishes  of  England,  before 
"  the  Reformation  !"  "Preaching  there  was  scarce 
"  any.  .  .  .  Indeed,  as  the  Reformation  approached,  as 
"  the  stirring  of  the  foundations  began  to  make  itself 
"  felt,  to  be  a  preacher  was  to  be  suspected  of  being  a 
"  heretic.  Catechising,  in  the  Protestant  sense  of  the 
"  term,  was  unknown  or  unpractised.  When,  indeed,  it 
"  was  perceived,  how  powerful  a  weapon  it  was  in  the 
"  hands  of  the  Reformers,  steps  were  taken  at  the 
"  Council  of  Trent  for  putting  forth  a  Catechism." 

Will  this  suffice  ?  There  is  such  abundance  of 
matter  of  the  same  kind,  that  one  knows  not 
where  to  stop.  Claude's  "  Defence  of  the  Re- 
formation" may  be  consulted,  if  more  is  desired. 
Where  was  the  grace  of  Ordination  when  the 
clergy  were  "  loiterers  on  ale-house  benches, 
"  dicers,  £c.,"  unable  to  read  ;  unable,  and  un- 
willing if  they  had  been  able,  to  preach;  show- 
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ing  the  antipathy  to  preaching  which  is  one  of 
the  "deep-seated  feelings  of  human  nature"  re- 
vived by  Tractarianism  ?  If  that  grace,  by  the 
mere  "  opus  operaturn,"  transforms  careless 
youths  in  our  days  into  valuable  ministers,  why 
did  it  not  do  this  in  all  former  days?  It  may 
well  be  suspected,  that  the  change  on  which  the 
Tractarians  lay  such  stress,  is  but  an  outside  one. 
It  is  just  enough  to  make  the  youths  self-con- 
tented— proud  of  their  office — pleased  with  their 
dignity,  now  that  they  are  advanced  from  being 
"  pastors  and  teachers,"  as  our  Reformers  used  to 
call  them,  (for  instance  in  the  Catechism,)  to 
being  "  Mediators  and  sacrificing  Priests,"  as  the 
Tractarians,  in  harmony  with  "  the  judgment  of 
Rome,"  are  not  afraid  to  represent  them.  And 
so  it  stands  in  the  way  of  a  better  change — and 
instead  of  being  a  matter  of  rejoicing,  it  is  one 
rather  of  sorrowful  apprehension. 

The  next  point  on  which  he  adventures  with  a 
boldness  still  more  extraordinary,  is  the  subject 
of  Protestant  Missions.  Now  if  there  be  one 
point  rather  than  another  in  the  state  of  the  Eng- 
lish Church,  and  of  Protestant  society,  on  which 
the  eye  of  a  Christian  philanthropist  rests  with 
pleasure,  and  with  thankfulness  to  the  Mover 
of  hearts,  it  is  the  missionary  spirit  which  has 
been  awakened  in  the  present  century.  I  know 
nothing  which  for  a  long  time  has  so  gladdened 
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my  heart  as  the  formal  reception  of  the  Church 
Missionary  Society,  last  year,  into  union  with  the 
Episcopal  Bench  by  the  two  Archbishops  and  the 
Bishop  of  London  joining  the  other  Bishops  who 
already  belonged  to  that  noble  society.  It  was 
a  token  for  good  to  the  Church.  The  Romanists 
cannot  now  taunt  us,  that  as  a  Church  we  in- 
adequately perform  our  duty  to  the  Heathen — 
inadequately,  that  is,  compared  with  what  they 
themselves  do.  Our  venerable  societies  which 
existed  before,  have  now  a  coadjutor,  with  whose 
help  the  reproach  cast  upon  us  is  wiped  away. 
Yet  my  opponent  makes  the  missions  of  the 
Church  of  England  a  point  of  attack.  If  any 
one  has  read  Dr.  Wiseman's  Sixth  and  Seventh 
"  Lectures  on  Doctrines,  &c.,"  he  will  fancy  that 
he  is  again  listening  to  the  Doctor  when  he  hears 
the  "  Explainer"  thus  speak  : 

"  Must  it  not  be  admitted,  that,  beyond  all  praise  as 
"  has  been  the  zeal  of  individual  Protestant  mission- 
"  aries,  the  traces  of  their  influence  throughout  the  world 
"  are  as  nothing  in  comparison  with  the  proofs,  yielded 
"  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  of  the  hold  which 
"  TJie  Church  takes  of  her  sons  and  subjects  reclaimed 
"  from  Heathenism  ?  .  . .  The  effects  of  Protestant  teach- 
"  ing  have  by  no  means  kept  pace  with  the  zeal  of  indi- 
"  vidual  missionaries ;  and  how,  indeed,  could  it  have 
"  been  otherwise  ?" — Then  follows  the  passage  already 
quoted  p.  246,  and  which  it  would  pain  me  too  much 
to  quote  again. 
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Far  from  admitting-  what  he  says,  we  may  call 
in  Dr.  Southey  to  refute  him.  That  light  of  the 
past  age  (for  alas  !  he  shines  no  longer  to  us, 
though  still  amongst  us)  gives  his  testimony,  as 
an  historian,  very  distinctly,  in  the  Quarterly 
Review,  No.  63,  in  an  article  "  On  Church  of 
England  Missions,"  to  which  I  would  refer  my 
readers.  He  there  compares  our  Missions,  par- 
ticularly those  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society, 
with  the  Romish  ones.  He  gives  full  credit  to 
the  individuals  who  planted  or  conducted  the 
latter,  but  they  had,  he  observes,  all  one  fatal 
defect.  "  The  Romanists  did  not  introduce  the 
"  Bible.  They  built  upon  the  sand ;  the  storm 
"  came,  and  the  building  fell  "  Thus  the  exten- 
sive missions  of  Paraguay  faded  away.  Not  a 
trace  was  left.  "  Had  the  Jesuits  raised  up  a 
"  body  of  intelligent  Christians,  and  trusted  them 
"  with  the  evidences  of  their  faith,  that  faith 
"  would  have  survived  the  system  of  policy  which 
"  was  overthrown  in  their  overthrow ;  and  the 
"  Indians  of  Paraguay  would  at  this  day  have 
"  existed,  as  a  Christian  and  civilized  nation." 
In  making  a  general  comparison  between  Pro- 
testant and  Romish  missions,  let  it  be  remem- 
bered that  the  Romanists  had  the  whole  field  to 
themselves  hundreds  of  years  before  the  Pro- 
testants entered  upon  it.  Let  the  quality  also  of 
the  converts,  not  their  mere  number,  be  con- 
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sidered.      As  to  number,  indeed,  the  Romanists 
make  extraordinary  mistakes.     Should  any  one  be 
staggered  by  Dr. Wiseman's  account,  let  me  advise 
him  to  collate  the  authorities  to  which  the  Dr. 
appeals — such   as   Bishop   Heber's   Journal,   and 
Henry  Martyn's  Life.     The  recently  published 
"  Journals"  of  the  latter  of  these  lamented  writers 
will  clear  up  a  mistake  by  which  the  doctor  added 
forty- one  thousand  Romish  converts  to  the  real 
number,  whatever  it  be,  (for  it  was  but  a  Padre's 
account  that  Martyn  gave,)  at  Bombay  and  Sal- 
sette,  by  a  stroke  of  the  pen.     But  as  to  qualify, 
there  is  nothing1  in  common  between  the  Romish 
converts  in  India  and  our  own.      Francis  Xavier 
informs  his  friend  Mansilla,  in  a  letter  from  India, 
that  he  was  alone  amongst  a  people  who  under- 
stood not  a  word  of  his  language  nor  he  of  theirs, 
and   that   "  all  he  could  do  was  to  baptize  and 
visit  the  sick."    Southey  tells  us  that  "  the  Jesuits 
"  calculate  that  Xavier  baptized,  upon  an  average, 
"  329  souls  per  day  for  ten  years."     What  sort 
of  converts   were   these  ?     "  An    old   Japanese 
"  woman,  a  devotee,  used  in  her  pagan  state  to 
"  invoke  the  name  of  Amida   140,000  times  in 
"  the  course  of  the  day  and  night,  and  after  her 
"  conversion,   in  the  year  1622,  to  the  Roman 
"  Catholic  faith,  she  simply  exchanged  the  name 
"  of  Amida  for  that  of  Maria,  and  continued  the 
"  same  practice  as  long  as  she  lived."     Bishop 
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Middleton  tells  us :  "  As  to  such  converts  as  are 
"  made  by  the  Church  of  Rome,  I  question  whe- 
"  ther  they  might  not  as  well  retain  the  name 
"  with  the  ignorance  of  Pagans.  I  have  seen, 
"  in  small  buildings,  which  I  supposed  at  fifty 
"  yards  distance  to  be  swamy- houses,"  (idol- 
houses,)  "  the  Cross  blackened  and  oiled  like 
"  a  swamy,  and  placed  at  the  end  of  a  deep 
"  niche,  with  lamps  on  each  side  of  it.  The  na- 
"  tives  call  it  the  Christian  Swamy ;  and  they  are 
"  right,  provided  the  persons  who  set  up  such 
"  things  can  be  called  Christians."  (Life,  &c. 
Vol.  I.  p.  222.)  Bishop  Heber  and  Henry  Mar- 
ty n  bear  like  testimony.  The  Abbe  Dubois,  him- 
self a  missionary  of  Rome  for  thirty  years,  speak- 
ing of  his  predecessors  in  India,  says  :  "  They 
"  were  justly  chargeable  with  tolerating  and 
"  winking  at  all  kinds  of  idolatrous  superstitions 
"  among  their  proselytes,  and  with  having  them- 
"  selves  rather  become  converts  to  the  idolatrous 
"  worship  of  the  Hindoos,  by  conforming  to  many 
"  of  their  practices  and  superstitions,  than  mak- 
"  ing  Indian  converts  to  the  Christian  religion." 
His  own  want  of  success  in  making  real  converts 
almost  broke  the  Abbe's  heart.  "  I  will  declare 
"  it,"  he  says,  "  with  shame  and  confusion,  that 
"  I  do  not  remember  one  who  may  be  said  to 
"  have  embraced  Christianity  from  conviction." 
So  much  for  the  power  of  Romanism  over  the 
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heart  and  conscience  I  Hear  this,  ye  who  deride 
Protestantism  !  The  change  of  the  heart,  we  well 
know,  is  a  mighty  work,  only  accomplished  by 
the  power  of  God  through  the  Holy  Spirit ; — 
but  it  is,  at  least,  more  likely  to  be  effected  by 
the  instrumentality  of  the  pure  preaching  and  the 
simple  ordinances  of  the  Church  of  England,  than 
by  the  human  inventions  and  cumbrous  idolatry 
of  the  Church  of  Rome.  If  we  would  see  the 
Divine  blessing  descending  and  owning  a  labour, 
not  only  of  love,  but  of  truth,  let  us  read  the 
accounts,  which  the  Bishop  of  Calcutta  has  sent 
us  from  time  to  time,  of  the  conversions  at  Krish- 
naghur — conversions  astonishing  equally  in  num- 
ber and  quality — where  baptism  was  in  no  case 
administered  till  after  full  and  rigid  inquiry  into 
the  reality  of  the  conversion. 

My  opponent  thinks  that  we  have  lost  by  the 
destruction  of  monasteries  in  England.  "  We 
"  lack  a  machinery"  he  says,  p.  37.  What  that 
machinery  is,  may  be  understood  from  what  he 
says,  p.  38  :  "  Men,  ay,  and  women,  and  children 
"  too,  have  learned  to  reason  and  disobey  .... 
"  This  comes  directly  of  our  Protestantism  ;  and 
"  how  shall  the  evil  be  encountered,  but  through 
"  recourse,  in  trust  of  a  blessing,  to  those  un- 
"  worldly  means  by  which  i\\e  genuine  Reformers 
•'  of  the  Middle  4ges"  (such  as  Innocent  III. 
who  founded  the  order  of  the  Dominicans  and 
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the  Inquisition)  "  were  enabled  to  dislodge  cor- 
"  ruptions — religious  association,  the  resignation 
"  of  wealth,  disengagement  from  family  ties,  re- 
"  gular  living,  and  habitual  devotion  ?"  Why 
not  speak  out  plainly  at  once?  This  means,  that 
we  must  re-establish  the  Monastic  system.  It  is 
equivalent  to  what  a  Tractarian  said  long  ago  in 
plain  words:  "You  will  never  get  rid  of  dis- 
"  sent  in  towns,  till  you  restore  the  monastic 
"  system." 

I  trust  no  such  perilous  experiment  will  be 
tried,  even  in  this  age  of  experiments.  The 
monasteries  might  be  of  some  use  (for  there  are 
few  unmixed  evils  in  this  world)  in  ages  of  misery 
and  confusion — but  of  what  use  would  they  be 
in  ours  ?  Are  there  any  Goths  and  Vandals, 
about  to  destroy  our  books  and  manuscripts,  if 
we  do  not  hide  them  and  ourselves  in  monas- 
teries ?  On  the  contrary,  are  we  not  over-run 
with  books  ?  My  opponent  insinuates  that  we 
have  sustained  a  loss  in  learning,  (p.  44).  Can 
this  be  seriously  spoken  ?  Did  not  Protestantism 
unlock  the  gates  of  learning,  which  Popery,  in 
spite  of  its  monastic  system,  had  long  closed? 
When  the  Reformers  encouraged  the  study  of 
Greek,  partly  through  desire  that  the  Scriptures 
might  be  better  known,  was  it  not  the  Popish 
cry  that  the  study  would  make  nothing  but 
heretics  ?  And  when  Capnio,  Melancthon's  tutor, 
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taught  Hebrew,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  world, 
was  it  not  the  cry  that  it  would  make  nothing  but 
Jews  ?*  Need  I  ask,  where  learning  has  flourished 
most,  since  the  Reformation — in  Protestant  or  in 
Popish  countries  ?  It  would  seem  to  insult  the 
understanding  of  my  readers  to  ask  the  question. 
As  to  science,  the  inquiry  would  be  equally 
superfluous.  Did  Popery  encourage  the  study 
of  astronomy  in  Galileo?  What  great  mathe 
maticians  have  been  Romanists — with  the  ex- 
ception of  Pascal,  whose  religious  works  are  in 
the  Index  Prohibitorius  ?  When  the  Dutch 
Protestants  offered  to  cut  a  canal  for  the  king 
of  Spain,  to  join  two  great  rivers  and  enrich 
his  country,  what  was  the  answer  of  the  Royal 
Papist  ?  "  If  God  had  meant  the  rivers  to  be 
"joined,  He  would  have  joined  them  Himself." 
There  is  another  point  also  to  be  considered 
before  we  restore  the  system  amongst  ourselves. 
Are  we  likely  to  gain  in  morality  f  Was  the 
practical  working  of  the  system  a  moral  one  ? 
History  must  reply — and  if  ever  it  gave  a  clear 

*  "  Even  the  Theological  School  at  Paris  proclaimed 
"  before  Parliament  the  panic  of  its  bigotry :  '  There  is  an 
"  end  of  religion,'  said  the  Sorbonne,  '  if  the  study  of  Greek 
"  and  Hebrew  is  permitted."' — Dean  Waddington's  Hist,  of 
the  Reformation,  Vol.  I.  c.  i. 

For  mention  of  Reuchlin,  see  Dr.  Stebbing's  Hist,  of  the 
Church,  Vol.  I.  c.  i. 
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response  to  a  question,  it  is  in  this  case.     Never 

as  long  as  people  judge  of  what  monasteries  arid 
convents  are  likely  to  be,  by  what  they  have 
been — will  they  be  rebuilt  in  England.  Even  in 
respect  of  unity t  we  have  no  wish  to  see  revived 
the  unseemly  quarrels  between  rival  orders  of 
monks,  which  afflicted  and  disgraced  the  Church 
in  ancient  days,  and  made  multitudes  of  men 
think  the  Christian  religion  a  mere  system  of 
jugglery.* 

The  writer  of  the  "Explanation"  asks: — 
"  Coincideritly  with  the  decay  of  the  Church 

*  The  Abbe  Baruel  has  proposed  to  himself  the  problem 
of  proving'that",  the  French  revolution  arose  from  Protes- 
tantism !  How  has  he  endeavoured  to  solve  this  extra- 
ordinary problem  ?  Thus  : — Voltaire  derived  his  infidelity 
from  the  works  of  the  English  Deists,  and  propagated  it  in 
France.  Suppose  this  account  true  for  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment— Did  Protestantism  give  Hobbes,  Collins,  and  others, 
their  Deism  ?  On  the  contrary,  did  it  not  resist  it,  and  that 
successfully  ?  What  revolution  was  there  caused  by  it  in 
England  ?  Were  the  altar  and  the  throne  overturned  here, 
as  they  were  in  France?  Was  not  infidelity  unable  to  con- 
tend with  Christianity  in  this  Protestant  country,  and  did 
not  the  very  name  of  a  free-thinker  become  one  of  reproach 
and  scorn  ?  But  mark  the  difference  in  the  success  the 
French  infidels  met  with.  They  found  all  open  to  them — 
nothing  but  Popery  to  oppose  them — no  real  Christianity  in 
France — the  Huguenots  expelled  by  the  iniquitous  revoca- 
tion of  the  Edict  of  Nantes — the  people  disgusted  with 
priestly  tyranny  and  immorality — religion  believed  to  be  a 
fable  — the  victory  easy  and  inglorious. 


"  among  us,  has  there  not  also  been  a  very  re- 
"  markable  falling1  off  in  the  delicacy  and  quick- 
"  ness  of  moral  perceptions  ?*'  I  will  only  say, 
that  this  question  comes  with  a  bad  grace  from 
a  member  of  the  party,  which  supports  the  view 
of  the  Articles  taken  in  Tract  90 — and  looks 
not  unfavourably  on  the  possibility  of  a  re  union 
with  the  Church  of  Rome,  though  she  has  re- 
cently taken  into  her  embrace  the  Order  of  the 
Jesuits,  without  a  syllable  of  disapprobation  ,of 
those  immoral  and  irreligious  principles,  which 
called  forth  the  indignation  of  Europe  when  they 
were  exposed  by  Pascal.* 

*  Take  the  following  as  a  specimen  from  Pascal's  tenth 
letter.  "Our  Fathers"  (the  Jesuits)  "  have  discharged  men 
"  from  the  painful  obligation  of  loving  God  with  all  their 
"  hearts.  This  doctrine  is  of  such  importance,  that  Father 
"  Annat,  Pintereau,  Le  Moine,  and  even  A.  Sirmond,  have 
"  stoutly  defended  it  whenever  it  was  attacked,  as  you  may 
"  see  in  their  answers  to  the  Moral  Theology.  The  Abbe 
"  De  Boisic  says,  '  It  was  reasonable,  that  by  the  law  of 
"  grace  in  the  New  Testament,  God  should  take  off  the 
"  troublesome  and  difficult  duties  of  the  law  of  rigour,  which 
"  obliged  men  to  acts  of  perfect  contrition  before  they  could 
"  be  justified,  and  that  he  should  institute  certain  sacraments 
"  to  supply  all  our  defects,  by  the  help  of  means  more  easy 
"  to  be  performed.'  " 

This  is  taken,  literally  from  the  first  page  of  Pascal  that 
presented  itself  in  opening  the  volume  at  random. 

How  is  it  possible  that  God  can  give  any  blessing  to  a 
Church  which  has  committed  such  a  crime,  against  morality 
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1  am  almost  afraid  to  say  it,  lest  I  should  bo 
the  subject  of  some  of  my  opponent's  playful 
humour,  as  a  "  free-born  Englishman,"  who 
thinks  himself  "  bound  to  stand  up  /or  his 
"  country,"  and  so  on — nevertheless  I  will  say 
it : — I  verily  believe,  there  never  was  a  Country, 
ancient  or  modern,  in  which  there  was  so  much 
straight-forward  simplicity  and  integrity,  public 
and  private,  as  our  own  dear  Protestant  Eng- 
land. In  other  countries,  Statesmen  seem  to 
suppose  themselves  freed  from  those  obligations 
to  speak  truly  and  act  uprightly,  which  as  indi- 
viduals they  would  acknowledge — but  not  so  in 
England.  Here  a  statesman  would  blush  to  be 
discovered  breaking  faith,  or  dealing  in  any  but 
an  open  way,  with  foreign  powers — I  do  not  say 
that  he  might  not  be  guilty  of  so  doing,  but  he 
would  blush  to  have  it  known.  And  I  take 
this  state  of  things  to  be  unexampled  in  history. 
Will  the  Court  of  Rome  stand  a  comparison,  in 
point  of  "  delicacy  and  quickness  of  moral  per- 
ception," with  that  of  St.  James's?  And  whence 
comes  public  virtue?  Is  it  not  the  last  and  most 
perfect  fruit  of  private  ? 

The  "  Explanation"  speaks  of  the  Breviary, 
and  the  devotional  works  used  in  the  Church  of 

as  well  as  religion,  as  the  restoration  of  the  Order  of  the 
Jesuits,  especially  in  the  way  in  which  it  has  been  restored  ? 
Is  it  not  a  proof  that  He  has  deserted  that  Church  ? 
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Rome,  as  if  we  ought  greatly  to  lament  their 
loss.  So  said  Tract  34  long  ago,  and  likened 
us  to  "  persons  who  had  recovered  from  some 
"  griev.ous  injury,  with  the  loss  or  injury  of  their 
"  sight  or  hearing,"  if,  in  casting  off  Popery,  we 
had  forgotten  the  value  of  "  the  Catholic  Ritual." 
Now,  without  denying  that  there  is  great  force 
and  beauty  in  the  old  forms  and  works  of  devo- 
tion, (with  regard  to  Thomas  a  Kempis,  Pro- 
testants set  Romanists  an  example  of  candour 
and  liberality,)  I  protest  against  making  the 
members  of  our  Church  dissatisfied  with  their 
own  inimitable  Liturgy,  or  with  their  popular 
devotional  works.  There  is  no  inferiority  in 
solemnity  and  beauty,  and  there  is  the  great  ad- 
vantage of  purity.  It  is  true,  the  caution  with 
which  Protestants  must  write,  as  long  as  they 
remember  the  evils  of  Romanism,  lest  they 
should  let  slip  any  expression  capable  of  doc- 
trinal misconstruction,  checks  the  flow  of  com- 
position, such  as  proceeds  from  the  pen  of  an  un- 
embarrassed Romanist.  But  this  is  more  than 
t% 

compensated  by  their  deeper  spiritual  views, 
which  come  home,  not  merely  to  the  imagina- 
tion and  feeling,  but  to  the  renewed  heart.  My 
opponent,  no  doubt,  wishes  to  prove,  that  "  the 
"  Church"  infuses  a  holy  glow  and  energy  into 
her  writers,  by  her  peculiar,  sacramental  in- 
fluence. What,  then,  will  he  say  to  the  writ- 


ings  of  many  of  our  Nonconformists  ?    Whence 
did  they  derive  their  force  and  sweetness? 

He  tells  us  quite  a  new  thing,  when  he  says, 
"Protestantism  avowedly  slights  imagination." 
Need  I  remind  him  that  we  have  such  a  poet  as 
Milton  f  * 

*  What  will  the  writer  say,  if  Luther  be  proved  to  be  a 
man  of  "imagination  ?"  Every  one  knows  he  had  "  music 
"  in  his  soul,"  by  his  noble  and  imperishable  hymn  tunes,  as 
fine  as  ever  Popish  cathedral  echoed  forth.  But  it  is  not 
generally  known,  what  imagination  there  is  in  his  writ- 
ings. Let  the  following  specimen  suffice.  Luther  thus 
describes  to  his  friend,  the  Chancellor  Briick,  the  noble  confi- 
dence which  filled  his  mind,  as  he  contemplated  the  great 
work  on  which  he  had  entered,  full  as  it  was  of  dangers.  "I 
"  have  lately  seen  two  wonders  :  the  first  was,  when  I  looked 
"  out  of  my  window,  and  beheld  the  stars  of  heaven,  and  the 
"  whole  outspread  vault  of  God,  and  saw  no  pillars  whereon 
"  the  Master  had  set  this  mighty  vault ;  yet  the  heavens  fell 
"  not,  and  the  blue  vault  still  stands  fast.  Now  they  are 
"  foolish,  who  would  seek  such  supports,  and  would  lay  hold 
"  of  and  feel  them.  Because  they  cannot  see  these  pillars, 
"  they  shake  and  tremble,  and  think  the  heavens  must  fall, 
"  only  because  they  are  not  able  to  feel  its  supports.  If  they 
•"  could  do  this,  they  would  suppose  tl/emselves  secure.  The 
"  other  wonder  was  :  I  saw  thick  and  heavy  clouds  sweeping 
"  over  us  with  such  weight  that  they  might  be  compared  to 
"  a  vast  sea  I  neither  was  there  any  ground  to  be  seen  where- 
"  on  they  might  rest,  nor  any  hollow  wherein  they  could  be 
"  collected ;  yet  fell  they  not  on  us,  but  greeted  us  with  a 
"  savage  look,  and  passed  away.  As  soon  as  they  had  va- 
"  nished,  smiled  forth  the  rainbow,  our  roof,  and  the  ground 
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I  will  not  follow  him  into  disquisitions  involv- 
ing parties, — and  even  individuals,  as  "  Wilber- 
force."  It  seems  almost  profane  to  make  that 
great  name  a  battle-ground.  The  writer  him- 
self is  too  generous  not  to  pay  a  tribute  to  his 
excellence.  Yet  he  ought  to  reflect,  that  Mr. 
Wilberforce  became  pious  in  consequence  of  his 
new  principles — so  that  his  piety  is  a  safe  test  of 
their  tendency.  Whereas,  in  the  case  of  many  of 
the  writer's  friends,  as  Dr.  Pusey  for  instance, 
they  were  pious  before  they  adopted  Tractarian- 
ism.  Their  piety,  therefore,  betokens  their  for- 
mer good  principles,  but  is  no  warrant  for  their 
present  ones. 

The  question  of  former  parties  in  the  Church 
is  wholly  irrelevant  to  the  present  controversy — 
except  as  an  historical  question.  In  that  light  it 
may  be  interesting  ;  and  doubtless  when  it  is  ex- 
amined, there  will  be  no  unmingled  excellence 
found  in  any  one  party  whatever.  Men  who  are 
raised  up  to  do  a  great  work,  will,  in  their  im- 
petuous haste  to  accomplish  it,  often  overturn 
things  that  are  of  minor  value,  indeed,  and  yet 
whose  value  is  considerable.  When  such  men 
have  fulfilled  their  mission  and  passed  away,  it 

"  as  it  were,  which  had  held  them.  It  was  a  little  narrow 
"  path,  and  roof  swept  about  in  the  clouds,  &c."  The  rest  of 
this  beautiful  passage  may  be  seen  in  Dr.  Stebbing's  "  His- 
« tory  of  the  Church,"  vol.  i.  p.  40.  | 
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becomes  necessary  for  their  successors  to  restore 
what  they  have  injured.  Perhaps  this  applies  to 
the  position  which  many  of  us  hold  at  present ; 
and  in  stating-  it,  I  am  stating1,  I  think,  the  view 
which  Mr.  Gladstone  takes  in  his  last  work  on 
the  Church.  But  I  would  rather  not  stir  party 
questions,  even  as  matters  of  pure  history.  The 
one  overwhelming  question  now  is,  what  is  the 
character  of  the  new  party,  not  of  the  old  ones  ? 
Ought  not  all  who  love  the  Reformed  Church  to 
join  against  those  who  are  fighting  against  the 
principles  of  the  Reformation,  and  who  glory  in  so 
doing  ?  The  Church  of  England  is  at  this  mo- 
ment like  Jerusalem  beleaguered  by  the  Romans  ; 
— if  anything  can  make  the  parallel  complete,  it 
will  be  our  intestine  divisions.  There  is  but  one 
party  within,  that  by  common  consent  should  be 
opposed,  and  that  is  the  party  of  our  infatuated 
brethren,  the  Tractarians,  who,  as  I  have  said 
before,  are  for  delivering  up  the  best  of  our  de- 
fences into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

My  opponent  darkens  all  the  evils  which 
abound  in  our  religious  state — and  proposes  his 
system  as  a  remedy.  His  over-coloured  picture 
of  the  evils,  combined  with  the  known  nature  of 
his  proposed  remedy,  reminds  one  of  Burke's 
celebrated  "  Essay  on  Civil  Society,"  where  all 
the  miseries  and  disorders  of  the  social  state  are 
painted  in  the  blackest  hues,  and  it  is  gravely 
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(but  satirically)  proposed  that  we  should  all  with 
one  accord  return  to  the  savage  state. 

Do  we  deny  that  there  are  evils  to  be  corrected 
in  the  religious  state  of  PROTESTANT  ENGLAND? 
God  forbid!  What  is  the  Church  instituted  for  ? 
What  is  a  standing  ministry  meant  to  do  ?  As  well 
might  parents  expect  their  children  to  be  perfect, 
ready  trained  to  their  hands,  when  they  begin  the 
task  of  education ;  as  the  Church  ever  look  to  see  a 
people  that  has  no  evils  to  be  corrected — no  sins 
to  be  preached  against — no  self  indulgence  to  be 
scourged — no  unbelief  to  be  upbraided.  To  the 
end  of  the  world  this  will  be  the  task  of  Christ's 
servants,  to  contend  with  iniquity  and  unbelief. 
Our  Blessed  Lord  has  said,  "  When  the  Son  of 
"  Man  cometh,  shall  he  find  Faith  in  the  earth  ?" 
But  the  question  is  — are  these  evils  due  to  PRO- 
TESTANTISM? Are  they  owing  to,  or  aggravated 
by,  the  principle,  that  the  Scriptures  alone  are  the 
Divine  rule  of  faith  and  practice  ?  Does  the  act 
of  sending  men  to  that  heavenly  fountain  produce 
or  increase  their  diseases?  The  thought  is 
almost  blasphemy.  Again,  will  Tractarianism 
prove  a]  remedy  for  the  evils  we  behold  around 
us?  Will  a  modified,  and  beautified,  if  you  will, 
but  still  an  essential,  Romanism,  diminish  their 
number,  or  allay  their  virulence?  Will,  what 
Mr.  Hallam  calls  Tractarianism,  "  a  republican 
"  Popery"  be  the  panacea  ?  This  is  the  point 
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we  have  to  settle — not  whether  there  are  disor- 
ders to  cure,  but  whether  this  is  the  cure.  What 
avails  it  to  dwell  on  the  disorders  themselves — to 
dilate  on  the  luxury,  and  selfishness,  and  pride, 
in  this  rich,  busy,  and  crowded  country,  which 
are  not  denied  ?  What  we  want  to  have  proof  of, 
is — that  the  Tractarians  present  the  right  remedy. 
Where  is  the  country  where  this  remedy  is  in 
operation,  and  heals  all  the  moral  and  spiritual 
maladies?  Show  it  us— -point  it  out — name  it. 
Only  let  it  be  in  the  world  of  realities — not  in 
the  world  of  imagination.  Tractarians  are  fond 
of  requiring  imagination  in  religious  people — 
but  imagination  is  not  what  we  want  here.  We 
want  truth  and  soberness.  We  are  dealing  with 
the  most  momentous  matters — with  interests  of 
incalculable  magnitude.  \Ve  ought  to  have  no 
fancy  mixed  up  with  our  proceedings — nothing 
experimental.  Mr.  Newman's  confession  that 
Tractarianism  is  a  scheme  "  which  has  never  been 
"reduced  to  practice,"  is  fatal  to  his  cause.  As  well 
might  it  be  recommended  to  navigate  a  ship  on  a 
new  plan  and  an  untried  chart,  at  the  very  moment 
when  it  is  told  us  she  is  in  peculiar  difficulties. 
No !  we  will  steer,  please  God !  by  the  ancient 
chart,  left  us  by  our  Reformers  of  blessed  memory, 
who,  by  His  help,  brought  us  out  of  the  gulf  of 
Popery.  Wre  do  not  acknowledge  that  we  are  in 


difficulties  at  all  resembling  those  in  which  they 
were.  Compared  to  what  society  was  before  the 
Reformation,  its  present  state,  with  all  its  evils, 
may  be  considered  to  be  smooth  water.  But 
still  we  need  to  be  careful,  and  to  enter  on  no 
new  course,  lest  we  soon  find  ourselves  in  such 
difficulties  as  no  skill  may  enable  us  to  extricate 
ourselves  from. 

If  we  on  our  side  were  contending-  for  some 
scheme  of  our  own — if  we  were  depending  on 
our  private  opinions, — we  might  doubt  and 
tremble.  But,  thank  God  !  we  rest  upon  the 
known  opinions  of  our  Church.  For  my  part, 
I  confess  the  inexpressible  comfort  I  feel  in 
having  a  Church  to  rest  upon.  I  pity  our  Re- 
formers who  had  a  Church  to  cleanse.  What 
more  need  we,  than  to  spread  their  principles, 
and  carry  out  their  designs,  in  the  Church  which 
we  find  cleansed  to  our  hands,  through  their 
toils  and  sufferings  ?  What  madness  to  try  to 
alter  the  Church — to  cast  out  her  Protestant 
spirit  —  to  bring  back  a  Romish  one,  "  the 
"  judgment  of  Rome  in  its  general  view  of 
"  Christian  truth, "  as  contradistinguished  from 
the  judgment  of  our  Reformers — to  introduce 
a  false  Catholicism,  the  very  foundation  of  all 
the  unrighteous  claims  of  that  tyrannical  Church, 
which  has  been  again  and  again  said  by  our 
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greatest  writers,  (Bishop  Van  Mildert  one  of  the 
last  of  them,)*  to  be  the  Church  of  the  Apos- 
tacy  ?  If  there  be  but  a  chance  of  this  view  of 
her  character  being  a  true  one,  why  needlessly 
join  ourselves  to  such  a  Church  ?  Are  we,  all  at 
once,  wiser  than  our  fathers — more  learned  than 
Ridley,  Cranmer,  Jewel,  Hooker,  Taylor,  Mede, 
Hall,  Usher,  and  a  host  of  illustrious  names? 
How  the  Tractarians  can  preach  modesty,  and 
obedience,  and  reverence,  and  the  curbing  of 
self-will  and  self-dependence,  I  know  not,  when 
they  break  away  from  the  restraint  of  these 
great  authorities.  However,  we  have  no  such 
spirit  in  us.  We  abide  by  the  wisdom  and  piety 
of  our  fathers.  We  are  abettors  of  no  novelties, 
ancient  or  modern.  And  our  remedy  for  the 
evils  of  society  is  the  very  reverse  of  that  of  the 
Tractarians  ; — instead  of  decrying  "  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  English  Reformation,"  and  endea- 
vouring to  expel  them,  we  wish  to  see  them 
more  widely  and  thoroughly  known,  and  held 
in  higher  and  more  universal  honour. 

What  we  maintain,  then,  is  this: — That  the 
Catholic  Protestantism  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land contains  energies  sufficient,  if  fully  deve- 

*  Bishop  Van  Mildert  delivers  it  as  his  deliberate  judg- 
ment "  after  many  years  of  studious  consideration  and  in- 
"  quiry,"  that  "  the  religion  of  Popery  is  distinctly  and 
"  awfully  pointed  out  in  Scripture,  as  t/te  one  great  apostacy 
"  from  the  truth,  the  declared  object  of  the  Divine  displeasure." 

T    2 
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loped,    without   any    change    of  principles,    to 
*  cure  all  the  evils  of  society,   as  far  as  they  are 
capable  of  cure   through   the  instrumentality  of 
1  the  outward  Church.     By  what  practical  means 
that  full  development  may  take   place,   must  be 
left  to  the  rulers  of  the  Church — whom  may  the 
Spirit  of  God  guide  to  adopt  measures  that  may 
make  the  efficiency  of  the  National  Church  cor- 
respond to  the  name ! 

Give  us  "  the  spirit"  of  our  Reformers,  and  we 
need  no  more.  Is  there  more  self-denial  wanting 
amongst  us  ?  Look  at  their  bright  example — was 
there  ever  greater  self-denial  than  theirs  ?  save  His 
whose  self-denial  was  inimitable,  and  that  of  His 
Apostles.  Did  they  not  "  deny  themselves,  and 
take  up  their  cross,  and  follow  Christ,"  even  to 
the  death,  for  the  sake  of  the  truth  ?  Did  they 
not  preach  the  same  to  the  people,  in  the  Homi- 
lies ?  Whence  did  they  draw  their  self-denial  ? 
From  the  Scriptures!  Thither  they  went,  and 
got  what  Popery  could  never  have  given  them, 
true  self-denial — self-denial  founded  on  a  better 
principle  than  that  of  merit.* 

*  Mr.  Forsyth,  in  his  Travels  in  Italy,  thus  describes  the 
convent  of  St.  Romualdo,  at  Camaldoli : — 

"  The  unfeeling  Saint  has  here  established  a  rule,  which 
"  anticipates  the  pains  of  purgatory.  No  stranger  can  be- 
"  hold  without  emotion  a  number  of  noble,  interesting  young 
"  men,  bound  to  stand  erect,  chanting  at  choir  for  eight 
"  hours  a  day,  their  faces  pale,  their  heads  shaven,  their 
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Is  there  a  lack  of  Faith  ?  When  was  there  not  ? 
When  will  there  not  be  ?  But  must  we  go  back 
to  the  Dark  Ages*  in  search  of  what  we  wish  to 
recommend  ?  Must  we  call  them  (as  they  have 
been  called  in  a  specious  work,  by  one  with  whom 
the  writer  of  these  lines  once  "  took  sweet 
counsel"  as  a  Protestant)  the  "  Ages  of  Faith  ?" 
Was  not  credulity  their  characteristic,  rather  than 
faith  ?  Do  we  want  credulity  to  reign  once  more  ? 
Will  that  be  a  gain  in  the  end  ?  Will  that  please 
Christ  ?  It  may  bring  souls  to  the  "  Church,'* — 

"  beards  shaggy,  their  backs  raw,  their  legs  swollen,  and 
"  their  feet  bare.  With  this  horrible  institute  the  climate 
"  conspires  in  severity,  and  selects  from  society  the  best 
"  constitutions.  The  sickly  novice  is  cut  off  in  one  or  two 
"  winters,  the  rest  are  subject  to  dropsy,  and  few  arrive  at 
"  old  age."  Vol.  i.  p.  103. 

Such  is  a  practical  exhibition  of  the  doctrine  of  human 
merit.  To  call  such  superstition  self-denial,  is  a  misnomer. 
It  is  the  mere  indulgence  of  pride.  The  flesh  is  indeed 
subdued  by  the  spirit,  but  by  what  spirit  ?  by  the  spirit  that 
animates  the  wild  Indian  ;  when  tied  to  the  stake  he  laughs 
to  scorn  all  the  efforts  of  his  torturers  to  extract  from  him 
one  groan.  It  is  that  spirit  of  self-righteousness,  which 
makes  void  the  death  of  Christ. 

*  Van  Mildert,  in  his  "  Rise  of  Infidelity,"  (Sermon  7,) 
thus  speaks  of  the  Middle  Ages  :  "  We  have  now  to  view  the 
"  Christian  world  in  its  most  neglected  and  deplorable  state, 
"  during  what  are  called  the  MIDDLE  AGES,  a  long  and 
"  dreary  space  of  800  years,  from  the  rise  of  the  Eastern  and 
"  Western  Antichrists"  (Mohammedanism  and  Popery)  "to 
"  the  dawn  of  the  Protestant  Reformation." 
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but  will  it  bring-  them  to  Christ  f  O  grievous 
folly  !  to  run  to  remedies, — not  perhaps  worse 
than  the  disease,  for  nothing  can  be  worse  than 
to  want  faith, — but  which  keep  out  the  true  reme- 
dies. Whence  comes  faith  ?  Comes  it  not  "  by 
"  hearing,  and  hearing  by  the  Word  of  God?"  as 
the  Apostle  says  (Rom.  x.  17.)  Comes  it  not 
from  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the 
heart,  who  "  takes  of  the  things  of  Christ  and 
shows  them  unto  us  ?"  When  is  the  Spirit  so 
likely  to  visit  the  heart,  as  when  we  are  engaged  in 
hearing  or  reading  the  inspired  Word,  and  long- 
ing to  "know  the  breadth  and  length,  and  depth 
"  and  height  of  the  love  of  Christ,"  which  the 
Spirit  alone  can  reveal  ?  Why  distrust,  not 
the  power  of  the  Scriptures,  for  in  themselves 
they  have  none,  but  the  power  of  God,  who 
through  the  Scriptures,  "  the  word  of  faith"  can 
"  make  us  wise  unto  salvation  ?" 

Is  there  any  "  unreality"  as  the  Tractarians 
express  it,  in  the  preaching  of  the  present  day  ? 
Let  it  be  abandoned.  There  was  nothing  of 
the  kind  in  the  preaching  of  the  Reformers. 
The  Homilies  come  home  to  the  understanding 
and  heart  with  the  full  conviction  that  the  truths 
they  declare  are  real,  and  that  the  writers  rea- 
lized them  to  themselves.  They  realized  them, 
and  expressed  them,  with  all  the  freshness  and 
raciness  of  men  who  became  acquainted  with  them 
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for  the  first  time,  and  could  contrast  them  with 
the  wretched  delusions  from  which  they  escaped. 
We  have  no  such  advantage,  and  we  suffer 
accordingly.  And  there  is  always  danger,  that 
phrases  and  modes  of  presenting  truth,  which 
were  found  especially  successful  in  awakening 
men  in  one  generation,  should  be  had  recourse 
to  in  the  next  generation,  when  from  familiarity 
they  lose  their  force,  and  absolutely  weary  rather 
than  awaken.  It  behoves  us  to  be  on  our  guard: 
but  there  is  no  need  to  go  to  the  Tractarians  (in 
spite  of  the  eulogies  of  my  opponent)  to  teach 
reality  in  preaching* — our  Reformers  will  teach 
us  this.  Neither  must  we  ever  abandon  the  use 
of  the  great  topics  of  the  Gospel,  however  old- 
er those  doctrinal  texts  which  have  a  divine  vir- 
tue, that  will  never  cease  to  go  out  of  them. 

Again,  would  we  see  more  visible  Unity  ?  We 
shall  all  cry  out,  Would  that  we  could !  Where, 
then,  shall  we  see  the  right  feeling  of  unity,  which 
we  all  desire  to  promote,  better  exhibited  than 
in  our  Reformers  ?  What  "  love  of  the  brethren" 
was  seen  in  all  their  actions,  and  is  heard  in  all 
their  writings  I  Amongst  the  latter,  let  Ridley's 
beautiful  "  Piteous  Lamentation"  bear  witness. 
But  though  they  loved  unity,  they  would  have 
none  that  was  not  based  on  truth.  What  profit 
is  there  in  a  structure  built  upon  the  sand  ? 

*  For  a  good  specimen,  see  Rev.  Aug.  Hare's  Sermons. 
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Latimer  tells  us  in  one  of  his  Sermons  :  "  In  the 
"  time  of  the  Six  Articles,  there  was  a  Bishop, 
'*  who  ever  cried,  *  Unity  !  unity  !' — but  he  would 
"  have  a  Popish  unity  :  St.  Paul  to  the  Corinthians 
"  saith,  'Be  of  one  mind,'  but  he  addeth,  *  accord- 
"  ing  to  Christ  Jesus,' — i.  e,  according  to  God's 
"  Holy  Word ;  else  it  were  better  war  than 
"  peace."  Our  Reformers  were  anxious  to  have 
had,  not  communion  of  heart  merely,  but  of 
Articles  and  Rites,  with  the  Foreign  Reformed 
Churches,  as  Strype  informs  us  :  "  In  the  year 
"  1548,  Cranmer  propounded  a  great  and  weighty 
"  business  to  Melancthon  ....  The  Archbishop 
"  was  now  driving  on  a  design  for  the  better 
"  uniting  of  the  Protestant  Churches  .  .  .  But  the 
"  troubles  at  home  and  abroad  frustrated  this  ex- 
"  cellent  purpose."  (Jenkyns'  Edn.  of  Cranmer 
gives  the  Letters,  vol.  i.)  Should  it  not  be  our 
business  to  take  up  the  work  as  a  legacy  from 
the  Reformers,  and  strive  to  bring  it  to  a  happier 
conclusion  ?  Instead  of  repudiating  all  connec- 
tion with  the  Foreign  Churches,  and  insulting 
them  with  the  title  of  Bodies,  or  Communities, 
should  we  not  own  them  (provided  they  retain 
the  pure  faith,  not  else)  as  "  Sister  Churches,"  * 

*  Bishop  Hall,  strong  as  were  the  views  expressed  in  his 
work  on  Episcopacy,  (which  received  the  sanction  of  Laud,) 
thus  speaks  of  the  Reformed  Churches,  from  which  the 
Tractarians  would  divorce  us  : 
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and  endeavour  to  draw  closer  the  bonds  of  union, 
by  persuading  them,  for  the  sake  of  that  common 
Christianity  which  is  now  endangered  by  the 
aggressions  of  Romanism,*  to  restore  the  order 

"  We  love  and  honour  those  Sister  Churches,  as  the  dear 
"  Spouse  of  Christ.  We  bless  God  for  them :  and  we  do 
"  heartily  wish  for  them  that  happiness  in  the  partnership  o* 
"  our  administration,  which  I  doubt  not  but  they  do  no  less 
"  heartily  wish  unto  themselves. 

"  But  (you  will  say)  if  Episcopacy  stand  by  divine  right, 
"  what  becomes  of  those  Churches  which  want  it  ? 

"  When  we  speak  of  divine  right,  we  mean  not  an  express 
"  law  of  God,  requiring  it  upon  the  absolute  necessity  of  the 
"  being  of  a  Church,  what  hindrances  soever  may  interpose  ; 
"but  a  divine  institution,  warranting  it  where  it  is,  and 
"  requiring  it  where  it  may  be  had." 

Hooker's  sentiments  to  the  same  effect  are  well  known. 
Archbishop  Wake  uses  strong  language  concerning  those  who 
agreed  not  in  this  view  in  his  day.  He  calls  them  "  furiosi 
scriptores." 

The  present  Bishop  of  London  says :  "  I  dare  not  think  of 
"  them"  (the  Reformed  Churches)  "  much  less  speak  of  them, 
"  as  heretics  or  schismatics." — Sermons  on  the  Church. 

*  Will  this  language  be  considered  too  strong  ?  Let  the 
calm  and  cautious  Van  Mildert  once  more  be  heard.  Apo- 
logizing for  the  introduction  of  certain  subjects  into  his 
Boyle's  Lectures,  he  says :  "  But  whoever  considers  the  Pro- 
"  testant  Reformation  as,  in  effect,  A  STRUGGLE  FOR  THE 
"  CHRISTIAN  RELIGION,  must  admit,"  &c.  (meaning  that  he 
himself  took  this  view). — Serm.  8. 

What  then  would  Bishop  Van  Mildert  have  thought  of  the 
attack  upon  the  "  Protestant  Reformation"  which  we  have 
lived  to  see  ? 
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of  Episcopacy  amongst  themselves,  and  so  enable 
us  to  enter  into  full  communion  with  them?  Or 
if  we  cannot  effect  this,  should  we  not,  at  least, 
take  care  not  to  dissolve  the  ties  that  already 
exist  of  mutual  Christian  affection  and  sympathy  ? 

1  repeat,  then,  far  from  desiring  to  cast  out  the 
"  spirit"  which  our  Reformers,  under  God,  in- 
troduced into  the  Church  of  England,  our  earnest 
aim,  at  the  present  moment,  must  be,  to  increase 
it  in  her  more  and  more.  And  far  from  con- 
senting to  the  infusion  of  the  new  "  spirit"  of  the 
Tractarians,  we  must  resist  such  an  infusion  as 
the  greatest  calamity  that  could  befal  our  Church 
and  Nation. 

Let  me  conclude  with  a  few  plain  questions 
concerning  the  disposition  of  the  Tractarians. 

Is  it  not  a  want  of  humility  in  them  that  makes 
them  so  confident  in  the  truth  arid  importance  of 
their  own  opinions — disturbing  and  distressing, 
and  "  bringing,"  as  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  ex- 
presses it,  "  older  persons,  persons  of  the  highest 
"  talents  and  deepest  religious  feelings,  into  a 
"  miserable  state  of  doubt  and  disquietude" — 
disregarding  the  judgment  of  those  who  have 
received  higher  orders  than  themselves,  and, 
according  to  their  own  theory,  should  have 
more  grace,  if  it  were  but  from  the  "  opus  ope- 
ratum" — flinging  about  the  titles  of  Heretics, 
Puritans,  Latitudinarians,  and  even  Socinians, 
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not  sparing  to  apply  the  word  'heresy'  to  the 
opinions  even  of  Archbishops  and  Bishops  in 
their  own  communion — accusing  all  who  differ 
from  them  of  ignorance,  presumption,  and  self- 
will,  and  yet  telling  us  that  they  themselves  are 
in  search  of  something  "  never  yet  realized  ?" 

Is  it  not  a  want  of  self -denial  in  them,  that 
allows  them  without  restraint  to  run  after  the 
Chimaera  they  have  set  before  themselves?  Do 
they  think  that  we  feel  none  of  those  irregular 
desires  to  which  they  have  given  way  ?  Are 
we  not  "  of  like  flesh  and  blood"  with  them- 
selves ?  Have  we  never  experienced  a  hanker- 
ing after  "  a  more  Catholic  Ritual" — after  more 
gorgeous  rites  and  ceremonies — after  the  aggran- 
dizement of  our  order — after  the  dignity  and 
power  of  mediators  and  sacrificing  priests  ?  Do 
our  thoughts  never  wander  into  "  old  chambers 
of  imagery,"  where  dim,  mysterious,  captivating 
forms  bid  us  linger,  and  the  spirit  of  idolatry* 
casts  a  charm  around,  far  more  akin  to  human 
nature  than  the  simplicity  of  the  Gospel  of 
Christ  ?  Ought  they  not,  at  least,  to  give  us  the 
credit  of  a  self-denial  they  do  not  themselves  pos- 
sess, when  we  resist  all  these  inclinations,  when 

*  "  Popery,  in  many  respects,  bears  a  striking  resem- 
"  blance  to  Paganism,  or  rather  it  appears  to  be  a  system  of 
" Paganism  engrafted  upon  Christianity"— Bishop  Van 
Mildert,  Serin.  8. 
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we  flee  from  these  enchantments,  when  we  pray 
for  the  help  of  a  Higher  Power  to  deliver  us 
from  the  weakness  of  nature,  and  to  enable  us  to 
"  cast  down  all  imaginations  and  every  high 
"  thing  that  exalteth  itself  against  the  knowledge 
"  of  God,  and  to  bring  every  thought  into  cap- 
"  tivity  to  the  obedience  of  Christ."  Are  there 
no  Protestants  who  would  gladly  exchange  the 
prose  of  common  life  for  the  dreams  that  haunt 
antiquity  ?  Are  there  none  who  might  prefer 
"  a  contemplative  religion,"  if  the  stern  call  of 
duty  did  not  confine  them  to  an  active  one  ?  Are 
the  Tractarians  the  only  persons  who  have  music 
and  poetry  in  their  souls  ?  Are  they  the  only 
men  who  have  learning,  and  might  take  pleasure 
in  reviving  the  old  scholastic  philosophy  ?  Is 
there  not  a  peculiar  enjoyment — whether  useful 
or  lawful  is  another  question — in  deep  and  subtle 
speculations,  such  as  engaged  the  Master  of  Sen- 
tences, or  his  disciple  the  Angelic  Doctor, 
Thomas  Aquinas  ?  Are  there  no  temptations  in 
these  things,  to  any  but  our  opponents  ?  Above 
all,  when  we  pray,  are  not  we  sensible  what  a 
difficult  thing  is  prayer  ? — might  not  we,  in  our 
human  weakness,  ask  for  such  human  helps  as  a 
crucifix  to  gaze  on,  an  image  of  the  Virgin 
Mother,  a  picture  of  a  Saint  ? — instead  of  being 
driven  by  the  sense  of  our  infirmity,  whither  that 
sense  is  meant  to  drive  us,  to  ask  for  the  Holy 
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Spirit!  We  are  far  from  despising  helps  to  devo- 
tion, public  or  private,  that  are  really  such — we 
gladly  accept  whatever  our  own  Church,  whose 
spiritual  wisdom  we  can  trust,  has  given  us  :  but 
we  see  plainly  that  in  the  case  of  the  Church  to- 
wards which  our  opponents  are  leading  us,  it  has 
fared  with  Christians,  as  it  did  with  our  old  an- 
cestors the  Britons,  when  they  called  in  the 
Saxons — what  was  had  recourse  to  for  help, 
turned  out  a  thraldom.  The  great  crime  of  prac- 
tical Romanism  is,  that  it  keeps  men  from  be- 
taking themselves  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  when  they 
find  it  hard  to  pray, — and  so  in  effect  deprives 
them  of  the  Spirit,  and  destroys  the  doctrine  of 
the  Blessed  Trinity. 

Is  it  not  a  want  of  Faith  that  causes  the  Trac- 
tarians  to  demand  the  spectacle  of  the  visible 
Church  upon  a  vast  scale  ?  Have  they  not  a  pre- 
conceived notion  of  their  own  concerning  what 
God  ought  to  do  with  regard  to  the  extent  of  His 
Church,  in  order  to  answer  the  terms  of  His  pro- 
mise, that  "  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail 
against  it" — instead  of  leaving  it  to  Him  to  work 
according  to  His  will,  and  believing  that  should 
the  Church  be  reduced  to  seven  thousand  men 
as  in  the  days  of  Elijah,  and  these  men  scarcely 
know  of  one  another's  existence,  yet  the  Divine 
promise  would  stand  sure?  Let  them  at  least 
acknowledge  the  superior  faith  of  Protestants, 
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which  is  not  staggered  by  the  awful  and  myste- 
rious sight  of  a  corrupt  Church  covering  the  half 
of  Christendom.  We  cheerfully  rest  on  God's 
Word,  arid  believe  it  in  spite  of  appearances. 
Though  eighteen  hundred  years  have  passed 
away,  and  but  a  fourth  part  of  the  globe  has  been 
converted  to  nominal  Christianity,  yet  we  believe 
that  the  day  will  come  when  "  all  will  know  Christ 
from  the  least  to  the  greatest."  And  though  the 
Church  of  Rome  still  so  marvellously  subsists  in 
Europe,  and  the  Reformation  has  from  various 
causes,  (so  ably  detailed  by  Ranke,  as  far  as  they 
could  be  seen,}  rather  lost  ground  than  gained  it, 
yet  we  believe,  as  firmly  as  ever,  that  it  is  the 
cause  of  Truth,  and  will  ultimately  prevail.  And 
this  faith  saves  us  from  the  temptation  of  soften- 
ing down  the  errors  of  Romanism  into  mere 
"  defects,"  and  shading  off  its  dark  deformities 
into  a  few  spots. 

Is  it  then,  for  the  Tractarians  to  arraign  Pro- 
testants, such  at  least  as  are  genuine  disciples  of 
the  Reformers,  of  want  of  humility,  want  of 
self-denial,  and  want  of  Faith  ?  Let  them  look 
at  home  first,  before  they  accuse  us,  and  see  whe- 
ther they  are  not  far  more  liable  to  the  accusation 
themselves.  Let  them  remember  our  Lord's 
words  :  "  First  cast  the  beam  out  of  thine  own 
"  eye,  and  then  shalt  thou  see  clearly  to  pull  out 
"  the  mote  that  is  in  thy  brother's  eye."  With 
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these  words — not  unkindly  or  uncourteously  ap- 
plied, but  spoken  in  sober  truth  and  sadness — 
I  bid  my  opponent  farewell.* 


BRITISH  CRITIC  FOR  JULY  1842.  Article,  "  What 
is  meant  by  '  Unprotestantizing  T  ' 

After  having  extended  to  such  a  length  (ori- 
ginally little  contemplated)  my  remarks  on  the 
"  Explanation,"  to  the  writer  of  which  belongs 
the  paternity  of  this  word  "  unprotestantizing," — 
I  must  be  brief  in  those  I  bestow  on  this  third 
and  last  notice  of  my  "  Plea."  Happily,  I  have 
no  need  to  be  otherwise.  It  is  little  more  than 
a  reprint  of  the  main  part  of  the  "  Explanation," 
accompanied  with  a  running  commentary,  and 
some  strong  and  characteristic  touches. 

I  disagree  with  the  Reviewer  in  the  import- 
ance he  attaches  to  the  word  on  which  he  writes 
his  article. 

He  says  :  "  It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  sting  of 
"  the  passage"  (from  the  article  on  Bishop  Jewel) 

*  Had  I  foreseen  that  my  remarks  on  his  Letter  to  me 
would  occupy  so  much  of  this  volume,  I  should  have  returned 
his  courtesy  by  casting  them  into  the  form  of  a  Letter 
to  him. 
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"lies  in  the  word  '  unprotestantizing.'"  This, 
as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  deny.  To  me  the 
sting-  lay  in  the  words — "  As  we  go  on,  we  must 
"  recede  more  and  more  from  the  principles  of 
"  the  English  Reformation."  I  can  assure  him, 
I  should  never  have  taken  up  my  pen,  had  the 
word  "  unprotestantizing"  alone  been  used.  I 
should  have  supposed  that  the  writer  put  an  un- 
favourable meaning-  on  the  word  Protestantism, 
and  then  naturally  enough  talked  of  unprotest- 
antizing the  Church.  For  instance,  in  the  "  Ex- 
planation," he  calls  the  "  tone"  which  he  wishes 
to  purge  out  of  the  Church,  "  faithless,  pre- 
"  sumptuous,  and  irreverent."  What  can  be  more 
natural  than  to  denounce  such  a  "  tone  ?"  Who 
would  not  join  him  in  a  crusade  against  such  a 
"  spirit  ?"  But  when  he  identified  "  Protestant- 
ism" with  "  the  principles  of  the  English  Refor- 
mation," and  then  talked  of  "  unprotestantizing 
the  Church,"  it  was  a  very  different  case.  Then, 
indeed,  it  appeared  to  me  that  it  was  high  time 
to  make  this  known.  Here  was  something  tan- 
gible— here  was  something  worth  attending  to — 
something  intelligible  and  alarming.  Here  lay 
the  sting  of  what  he  wrote.  First  he  told  us 
that  his  object  was  to  "  unprotestantize  the  Na- 
"  tional  Church,"  and  next,  that  his  mode  of  ac- 
complishing this  object  was  "  to  recede  more 
"  and  more  from  the  principles  of  the  English 
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"  Reformation."  Why  tell  us  this,  unless  the 
"  principles  of  the  English  Reformation"  were 
identical  in  his  mind  with  "  Protestantism  ?" 

It  is  now  too  late  for  the  Tractarians  to  draw 
back — without  expressing-  shame  and  compunc- 
tion, at  least.  It  cannot  be  allowed  them  to 
identify  Protestantism  either  with  Latitudina- 
rianism  or  Puritanism,  and  under  the  shelter  of 
this  new  description  of  it  to  retreat.  Were  our 

Reformers  Latitudinarians  ?     There  is  no  know- 

. 

ing-  what  the  Tractarians  will  say  of  them — 
but  they  will  scarcely  say  this.  Latitudinarians 
are  not  the  men  to  give  up  their  lives  for  the 
truth.  Were  they,  then,  Puritans?  This  is  in- 
sinuated by  the  Tractarians,  though  the  Puritans 
did  all  they  could  to  destroy  the  Church  which 
the  Reformers  built  up.  In  this  insinuation 
they  do  but  imitate,  at  a  distance,  the  bitter  ene- 
mies of  the  Reformers,  the  Romanists,  who  boldly 
identify  Cranmer  with  Calvin,  England  with  Ge- 
neva. But  are  the  people  of  England  as  blind 
and  ignorant,  as  the  Dublin  Review  and  its 
humble  imitator,  the  British  Critic,  seem  to  think 
them  ? 

Did  Hooker,  when  he  wrote  his  immortal  work 
against  the  Puritans,  imagine  that  he  was  writing 
against  the  Reformers?  Did  the  Divines  of  the 
succeeding  century,  who  suffered  so  much  at  the 
hands  of  the  Puritans  during  the  temporary  over- 
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throw  of  the  Church,  unconsciously  befriend  their 
adversaries^  when  they  admired  and  applauded 
the  Reformation  (vide  the  Quarterly  Review)  ? 
The  position,  that  our  Reformers  were  Puritans, 
is  not  tenable  for  a  moment. 

Nor  is  the  assertion  more  tenable,  that  we,  if 
we  are  not  Tractarians,  must  be  either  Latitudi- 
narians  or  Puritans.  This  alternative  is  modestly 
offered  us  in  the  article  before  me,  just  as  it  is  in 
Mr.  Newman's  Introduction  to  his  "  Romanism, 
&c."  We  are  not  reduced,  thank  God !  to  the 
necessity  of  accepting  the  alternative.  We  are 
too  dogmatic  (not  to  the  enslaving  of  conscience, 
but  in  precisely  declaring  what  we  consider  to  be 
certain  and  essential  truth)  to  be  Latitudinarians. 
And  we  are  too  sincerely  attached  to  Episcopacy* 
and  the  whole  framework  of  our  Church,  to  be 
Puritans.  Yet  never  will  we  be  Tractarians. 
Nor  need  we.  We  desire  to  be  true  Church-of- 
England  men,  walking  in  the  steps,  and  imbibing 
the  spirit,  of  our  Reformers.  If  this  be  doubted 
or  denied — if  it  be  said  that  we  are  either  Latitu- 
dinarians or  Puritans,  because  not  Tractarians, 
let  the  proof  be  given.  We  challenge  them  to  ap- 
peal to  evidence,  such  as  we  have  appealed  to 
against  them — such  as  I  have  given,  and  might 
have  given  in  far  greater  abundance,  to  convict 

*  Who  were  they  that  first  urged  upon  the  nation  the  duty 
of  extending  our  Episcopal  establishment  to  India?  See 
Pearson's  Life  of  Buchanan,  vol.  i.  p.  377  and  386. 


them  of  Romanizing-.  Let  them  treat  us,  as  we 
have  treated  them.  What  have  we  written — what 
have  we  done — that  we  should  have  titles  affixed, 
which  we  repudiate  ?  Till  this  is  shown,  we  can 
afford  to  let  them  call  names,  none  of  which  will 
adhere.  Even  Dr.  Pusey  has  stooped  to  do  this. 
«'  Two  schemes  of  doctrine,"  he  says,  "  the  Ge- 
"  nevan  and  the  Catholic,  are,  probably  for  the 
"  last  time,  struggling-  within  our  Church."  He 
means  it  to  be  inferred  that  all  who  belong-  not  to 
his  school  belong-  to  that  of  Geneva.  Alas  I  well 
said  Callimachus,  AvayKairj  /ityaArj  0Eoc.  A  weak 
cause  is  a  hard  master. 

There  is,  in  this  article,  a  suspicion  expressed 
concerning-  myself  by  the  Reviewer,  to  which 
he  attaches  importance.  He  mentions  a  certain 
hand-bill,  "  circulated,"  he  says,  "  by  thousands," 
containing  the  passage  from  the  article  on  Jewel, 
with  a  few  words  of  preface  and  conclusion.  He 
is  particularly  annoyed  at  Laud's  name  being 
brought  in.  "Laud,"  he  exclaims,  '*  of  all  names 
"  in  the  world,  Land  to  be  the  patron  of  low- 
"  church  views,  and  the  patronized  oflow-churc/i- 
"  men  /"  "  Laud  to  be  the  chosen  referee  of  the 
"  followers  of  the  Nonconformists  /"  "  Laud  to  be 
"  the  popular  name,  the  watchword  of  our  Puri- 
"  tans  /"  And  then  he  adds  :  "  We  hope,  sin- 
"  cerely  hope,  that  Mr.  Bird  has  nothing  to  do 
"  with  such  sad,  such  discreditable,  and  such 

u  2 
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"  wretched  modes  of  opposition  as  this."  I  can 
relieve  his  mind  at  once  from  this  apprehension — 
(which  must  have  been  very  strong,  to  make  him 
forget  that  suspicions  should  not  be  expressed  in 
a  Review,  where  they  must  remain  unanswered  for 
at  least  three  months,) — by  declaring  that  1  had  no 
more  hand  in  this  than  himself,  and  much  less 
knowledge.  If  I  ever  saw  the  hand-bill,  before 
I  read  it  in  the  Review,  I  had  quite  forgotten  its 
existence.  I  never  circulated  one,  nor  do  I  know 
any  who  did.  But  I  live  out  of  the  world — am 
riot  ambitious  of  taking  part  in,  or  knowing  much 
of,  its  active  concerns — have  never  published  any- 
thing controversial  anonymously — do  not  even 
know  the  Letter  alluded  to  by  the  Reviewer,  in 
which  Mr.  Hallam  is  appealed  to — and  contribute 
nothing  to  reviews,  magazines,  newspapers,  or 
handbills.  Not  that  I  blame  those  who  do, — but 
such  is  the  case  with  me.  I  mention  all  this,  that  I 
may  not  again  be  the  object  of  a  suspicion  which 
the  Reviewer  seems  to  think  so  serious.  At  the 
same  time,  one  cannot  but  be  amused  at  his  per- 
turbation about  Laud.  Does  he  really  think  that 
Laud  is  going  to  be  run  away  with  by  the  anti- 
Tractarians  altogether  ? — and  is  he  already  by  anti- 
cipation in  the  situation  and  mind  of  the  unhappy 
Ephraimite  (Judg.xviii.  24-.)? — Or  is  he  conscious, 
that,  upon  examination,  Laud  has  turned  out  to 
be  against  them  on  many  grand  points  ?  For 
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instance,  be  is  against  them  in  the  very  point  of 
"  unprotestantizing."  And  I  must  say  I  see 
nothing-  illegitimate,  nothing  atrocious,  in  the 
paragraph  in  the  hand-bill  which  introduces  his 
name,  simply  in  proof  of  this:  viz. 

"  '  GOD  OF  HlS  MERCY  PRESERVE  THE  TRUE  PROTESTANT 

RELIGION  AMONGST  us!* 

ARCHBISHOP  LAUD." 

What  would  Laud  have  said,  or  Mountague, 
or  Thorndike,  or  the  most  ultra  Churchman  of 
those  times,  had  they  lived  to  read  the  British 
Critic?  The  single  article  on  "  St.  Athanasius" 
in  the  very  last  number  would  have  sufficed  to 
make  them  lift  up  their  hands  in  amazement. 
Had  I  read  that  article,  before  I  wrote  the  former 
part  of  this  volume,  I  might  have  fortified  most 
of  my  charges  against  the  Tractarians,  even  more 
strongly  than  I  did.  It  contains  revelations  so 
much  clearer  than  any  I  have  yet  seen,  and  shows 
the  rapid  progress  of  Tractarianism  in  a  manner 
so  evident,  that  I  will  make  it  my  final  labour  to 
lay  before  the  reader  such  extracts  as  may  put 
him  in  possession  of 

The  latest  expression  of  Tractarian  sentiments. 


(I)   On  "  the  Lutheran  Doctrine  of  Justifica- 
tion" * 

"  Whether  any  HERESY  has  ever  infested  the  Church 
"  so  hateful  and  unchristian  as  this  doctrine,  it  is  per- 
"  haps  not  necessary  to  determine :  none  certainly  has 
"  ever  prevailed  so  subtle  and  extensively  poisonous. 
"  It  is  not  only  that  it  denies  some  one  essential  doc  • 
"  trine  of  the  Gospel,  as,  for  instance,  Inherent  Righte- 
"  onsness  ;f  this  all  heresies  do :  it  is  not  only  that  it 
"  corrupts  all  sound  Christian  doctrine,  nay,  the  very 
"  principle  of  orthodoxy  itself;  though  this  also  it  cer- 
"  tainly  does:  but  its  inroads  extend  further  than  this; 
"  as  far  as  its  formal  statements  are  concerned,  it  poisons 
'  at  the  very  root,  not  Christianity  only,  but  natural 
"  religion.  That  obedience  to  the  will  of  God,  with 
"  whatever  sacrifice  of  self,  is  the  one  thing  needful ; 
"  that  sin  is  the  one  only  danger  to  be  dreaded,  the  one 
"  only  evil  to  be  avoided ;  these  great  truths  are  the 
"  very  foundation  of  natural  religion;  and  inasmuch  as 
lt  this  modern  system  denies  these  to  be  essential  and 
tl  necessary  truths,  yea,  counts  it  the  chief  glory  of 

*  Cranmer  is  the  known  author  of  the  Homilies  which  con- 
cern Justification.  He  corresponded  much  with  Melancthon 
on  the  subject  of  framing  the  Articles.  A  son  of  Justus 
Jonas,  Luther's  friend,  resided  with  him.  Mr.  Le  Bas,  in  his 
Life  of  Cranmer,  says :  "  The  Articles  were  constructed  for 
"  the  most  part  on  the  Lutheran  system,  and  principally  as  a 
"  rampart  against  the  almost  unchristian  theology  of  the 
"  schools"  Archbishop  Lawrence  and  Mr.  Soames  agree  in 
this  view.  So  that  we  see  where  the  blow,  struck  in  the  text, 
is  meant  to  fall. 

f  It  only  denies  its  just  if y  ing  efficacy. 
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"  the  Gospel  that  under  it  they  are  no  longer  truth*, 
"  we  must  plainly  express  our  conviction,  that  a  reli- 
"  gious  heathen,  were  he  really  to  accept  the  doc- 
"  trine  which  Lutheran  language  expresses,  so  far 
"  from  making  any  advance,  would  sustain  a  heavy  loss, 
"  in  exchanging  fundamental  truth  for  fundamental 
"  error."— B.  C.  Ixiv.  p.  39*0. 

(2)  "Justification  by  Works"  plainly  asserted. 

"  When  men's  delusions  and  dreams  shall  be  dis- 
"  turbed  by  the  preaching  of  repentance,  and  judgment 
"  to  come,  and  the  great  day,  and  its  trumpet  sounding 
"  as  if  by  anticipation  in  their  ears ;" — (have  these  things 
never  yet  been  preached  ?) — "  in  proportion  as  the  great 
"  doctrine  of  Justification  by  Works  shall  be  made  again 
"  to  assume  its  rightful  place,  &c.  &c."*— P.  39-2. 

(3)  "  Protestantism'  reviled. 

"  Protestantism,  as  might  be  expected  in  a  false  reli- 
"  gion,  is  opposed,  not  less  to  our  perception  of  the 
"  beautiful,  than  of  the  good  and  true"  Then,  in  con- 
tradistinction, as  belonging  to  Catholicism,  comes 
the  mention  of — "  the  hatred  of  pews,  love  ofgothic 
"  architecture,  and  the  longing  for  a  more  Catholic 
"  RituaP — "  (Bsthetical  exhibitions" — <€  aspirations  af- 

*  «  There  is  no  society,"  says  Bishop  Bull,  "  of  Christians 
"  in  the  world,  where  Antinomianism  and  Libertinism  MORE 
"  reign  than  among  the  PAPISTS,  with  whose  very  faith  t/tey 
"  are  interwoven," 

So  much   for   the    "  great  doctrine   of  Justification   by 

Works!" 
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"  ter  the  beautiful " — "  perception  of  the  intolerable 
"  prosaicalness  of  the  ordinary  course  of  every  day  life? 
&c.  p.  393. 

Again:  ''Such  persons  (as  embrace  Catholicism)  will 
"  be  rescued  from  the  oppressive,  arrogant,  and  insull- 
"  ing  dominion  of  Protestant  superstition."  p.  413. 

(4)  Latitudinariamsm  imputed  generally. 

"  The  current  opinion  of  the  religious  world  to  this 
"  day  continues  to  be,  that  short  of  Socinianism,  and  apart 
"  from  Pelagianism,  there  is  no  really  perilous  heresy ; 
"  and  so  far  we  may  fairly  grant  to  them,  that  they  only 
"  do  justice  to  their  own  principles  ;  that  so  long  as  men 
"  remain  Lutheran,  it  is  very  little  additional  evil  that 
"  they  are  involved  in  two  or  three  other  heresies  be- 
"  sides."  p.  394. 

(5)  The  want  of  Dogmatic   Teaching,  strik- 
ingly declared ! 

"  It  is  quite  certain,  from  the  very  inadequate  degree 
"  in  which  witness  has  been  borne  to  doctrine  in  our 
"  own  days,  that  many  persons  are  unconsciously  in  a 
"  state  of  absolute  condemned  heresy"  p  395. 

(6)  "  Heresy"  ascribed   to   a   Prelate  of  our 
Church. 

"  Archbishop  Whately,  having  advocated  simple 
"  Sabellianism,  proceeds  to  illustrate  the  intimate  con- 
"  nexion  between  heresies,  by  his  language  about  our 
"  Lord's  nature,  &c.  &c.  p.  396.* 

*  "  It  may  be  asked,"  says  Tract  10,  "who  are  at  this 
"  time  the  successors  and  spiritual  descendants  of  the 
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(7)  Mary  asserted  to  be  sinless. 

"  The  exemption  by  special  gift  from  venial  sin" 
(much  more  from  mortal,)  "  is  believed  by  most  Catho- 
"  lies  to  be  a  privilege  appertaining  to  the  Blessed 
*'  Virgin"  "  We  must  abandon  either  this  pious  belief, 
"  or  the  heresy  advocated  by  Dr.  Whately  on  our 
"  Lord's  nature."  p.  397.  Here  is  a  "further  deve- 
"  lopment  /" — such  as  was  the  subject  of  inquiry,  p. 
106. 

(8)  Regeneration — Mysticism.     And  Mary's 
Exaltation  and  Intercession. 

"  The  actual  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  rege- 
"  nerate,  in  substance"  (the  Reviewer's  own  italics,) 
"  constitutes  this  relationship  of  nature" — viz.  that 
"  we  are  verily  —  properly  —  primarily  —  naturally — 
"  made  sons  of  God  ;"  that  "  God,  as  the  Fathers  were 
"  in  the  habit  of  saying,  has  deified  us,"  (his  own 
italics.) 

*'  No  one  who  has  not  fully  mastered  this  great  doc- 
"  trine  is  entitled  to  any  opinion  on  a  subject,  which 

"  Apostles?  I  shall  surprise  some  people,"  (especially  those 
who  have  just  read  what  is  said  of  the  Archbishop  of  Dub- 
lin,) "  by  the  answer  1  give ;  though  it  is  very  clear,  and 
"  there  is  no  doubt  about  it :  THE  BISHOPS  They  stand  I'M 
"  the  place  of  the  Apostles ;  and  whatever  we  ought  to  do, 
"  had  we  lived  when  the  Apostles  were  alive,  the  same  ought 
"  we  to  do  for  the  Bishops.  He  that  despiseth  tltem  despise  th 
"  the  Apostles" 

How  are  we  to  reconcile  Tractarian  language  with  Tracta- 
rian  practice  ? 
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"  many,  however,  treat  in  an  off  hand  manner  which  is 
"  perfectly  startling,  the  question,  namely,  what  is  the 
"  full  and  legitimate  development  of  Catholic  doctrine 
"  on  the  EXALTATION  and  INTERCESSORY  POWER  of  the 
"  Blessed  Virgin.'1''  (Here  is  a  still  further  and  most  un- 
expected development  concerning  Mary  !) 

(9)  "  Saints,  as  Intercessors." 

"  The  fear  is  wholly  chimerical  and  visionary,  of 
"  trust  in  the  intercession  of  Saints  lessening  the  iriten- 
"  sity  of  our  trust  in  the  mediation  of  God  Incar- 
"  nate."  p.  407. 

THE    DEVELOPMENT    THEORY. 

(10)  The  Pope's  Supremacy — Saints — Pur- 
gatory— and  Celibacy. 

"  How  far  the  spiritual  prerogatives,  attached  from 
"  the  very  first  to  the  Roman  See,*  would  prepare  us 
"  for  the  circumstance,  as  healthy,  and  natural,  and 
"  designed  by  God's  providence,  that  when  the  Church's 
"  dependence  on  the  Civil  Power"  (by  the  alliance  of 
Church  and  State,) — "  which  succeeded  to  its  state  of 
"  depression  and  mutual  isolation,  should  in  its  turn 
"  give  way  to  the  period  of  its  independent  action,  that 
"  at  such  time  ST.  PETER'S  CHAIR  should  obtain  an 
"  unprecedented  and  peculiar  authority  ; — or  how  far 

*  The  Editor  of  the  Treatises  of  St.  Athanasius  (Mr.  New- 
man) is  said,  in  a  note,  to  have  "  given  some  instances  in 
"  which,  from  the  very  first,  '  the  Roman  see  interfered  in  the 
«'  general  conduct  of  the  Church.1 "  (Their  own  Italics). 

What  is  this  but  fighting  the  battle  for  the  Romanists  ? 
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"  the  honour  paid  in  early  times  to  martyrs,  marks  the 
"  existence  of  a  principle,  which,  when  the  special  ages 
"  of  martyrdom  have  past,  would  display  itself  in 
"  honours  to  Saints  and  to  the  Mother  of  God ; — or 
"  how  far  the  idea,  universally  prevalent  in  the  early 
"  Church,  of  some  unknown  suffering  to  be  undergone 
'•  between  death  and  final  bliss,  would  have  its  legiti- 
"  mate  issue  in  the  doctrine,  so  far  as  it  was  common 
"  to  east  and  west,  at  the  time  of  the  Council  of 
"  Florence,  as  to  the  Intermediate  State  ; — or  xvhat  light 
"  the  primitive  view  of  celibacy  would  throw  on  later 
"  periods ; — or  what  light  is  thrown  on  the  general  ques- 
"  tion  of  Doctrinal  Development,  by  the  whole  history 
"  of  the  very  doctrine  discussed  in  this  volume  (on 
*'  Athanasius) ; — these  are  questions  which  depend  for 
"  their  solution  on  an  intimate,  impartial,  and  clear- 
"  sighted  view  of  early  Church  history."  p.  409. 

(11)  Alliance  of  Church  and  State  denounced. 

"  If  our  present  low  state  of  morals  and  religion  be 
"  closely  connected  with  the  State's  Tyranny  over  the 
"  Church,  and  if  that  tyranny  (not  to  mention  our  doc- 
**  trinal  corruptions,)  is  mainly  encouraged  by  an  isola- 
"  tion  from  the  rest  of  Christendom,  it  is  not  a  small 
"  responsibility  which  any  one  incurs,  who  uses  harsh 
" language  against  foreign  Churches"  (meaning  those 
Churches  which  acknowledge  the  Pope's  supremacy 
and  religion).  After  all,  Tractarianism  is  in  great  part  a 
political  movement,  and  a  most  important  one. 

(12)  The  System  of  the  Middle  or  Dark  Ages. 
"  It  is  not  surely  too  much  to  ask,  that  a  person  who 
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"  professes  '  high -church'  principles,  and  who  has  not 
"  the  opportunity  or  the  inclination  for  deep  study  of 
"  doctrine,  shall  abstain  from  severe  condemnation  of 
"  the  MEDIAEVAL  SYSTEM."  "  The  question  is — Was 
"  the  Mediaeval  honour  paid  to  Saints,  an  encroachment 
"  on  the  supreme  allegiance  due  lo  God  ?  This  is  a 
"  matter  wholly  foreign  to  his  experience.  He  may 
"  believe  that  in  him  such  language  (as  St.  Bernard's 
"  or  St.  Buenaventura's,)  would  so  encroach  upon  God's 
"  honour.  Well,  no  one  wishes  him  to  use  it ;  but 
"  how  does  it  therefore  follow  that  it  did  so  in  them  ? 
"  What  inconceivable  boldness  to  decide  peremptorily 
"  on  such  a  question,  where  the  objects  of  criticism  are" 
(like  Buonaventura)  "  God's  Saints.  Is  it  not  quite 
"  conceivable,  that  holy  and  mortified  men  may  have 
"  entertained  feelings  of  devotion  and  love,  e.g.  to- 
"  wards  the  Blessed  Virgin,  which  no  human  language 
''  can  adequately  express  ?"  p.  410. 

Again  :  "  How  far  does  the  MEDIEVAL  CHURCH  de- 
"  mand  our  unqualified  sympathy  ?  How  far  may  it 
"  be  considered  as  the  very  same  in  its  claims  upon  us 
"  with  the  earlier  Church,  as  being  the  external  exhi- 
"  bition  of  the  very  same  spirit"  (God  forbid !)  "changed 
"  only  in  that  it  is  in  a  further  stage  of  growth,  and 
"  that  the  external  circumstances  with  which  it  has  to 
"  cope,  are  so  widely  different?  And  in  speaking  of 
"  the  Mediaeval  Church's  exhibition,  we  are  far,  of 
"  course,  from  confining  our  view  to  the  mere  formal 
"  statements  of  doctrine  made  at  that  period  ;  we  ex- 
"  tend  it  to  the  whole  system,  which  virtually  received 
"  the  Church's  sanction  ;  though,  on  the  other  hand, 
"  we  may  equally  claim  to  consider  that  system  apart 
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"  from  incidental,  local,  temporary,  or  popular  corrttp- 
"  tions,  such  as  will  infect  the  highest  and  noblest  doc- 
"  trines,  when  the  standard  of  holiness  grows  low,  and 
"  the  Church's  independence  of  State  influence  dimi- 
"  nishes"  (!)  "  and  which,  at  a  later  period  certainly, 
"  became  so  offensive  as  fully  to  deserve  the  severe  cen- 
tl  sures  passed  upon  them,  e.g.  in  our  own  Articles,  or 
"  in  the  Council  of  Trent"  (/)  p.  408. 

(13.)    THE    AUTHORITY    OF   THE    CHURCH. 

"  What  will  be  the  course  pursued,  of  circulating 
"  sounder  and  more  accurate  views  of  doctrine,  if  our 
"  Church  is  to  be  saved  from  final  and  avowed  apostacy  ? 
"  We  do  not  say,  how  are  these  views  to  be  proved, 
"  but  how  to  be  made  known  ?" 

"  There  are  two  principal  methods — the  historical 
"  and  the  scholastic. 

"  In  the  former,  the  inquirer  is  led  step  by  step 
"  through  the  successive  periods  of  the  Church's  ex- 
"  istence."  First,  heresy  appears.  The  "  recoil  of 
contemporary  Christians"  is  seen.  A  contest  ensues. 
"  At  length,  SOME  GREAT  DOCTOR  arises,  raised  up,  can 
"  we  doubt  it  ?  by  God  to  this  very  end ;  gifted  with 
"  that  piercing  sagacity  which  enables  him  to  track  the 
"  heresy  unintermittingly  through  all  its  windings  of 
"  logical  subtlety  and  impious  evasion,  till  he  drags  it 
"  from  the  covert  which  it  has  chosen  into  the  clear 
"  light  of  day.  Then,  as  the  completion  of  the  whole, 
"  THE  CHURCH  authoritatively  sanctions  the  definite  and 
•(  formal  expression  of  doctrine,  which  it  shall  be  hence- 
"  forth  unlawful  for  the  Christian  to  reject." 

•'  This,  or  like  to  this,  is  the  process  which  the  stu- 
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"  dent  of  Church  history  will  witness  on  the  suhject  of 
"  one  great  truth  of  Revelation  after  another,  till  THAT 
"  GREAT  AND  WONDERFUL  SYSTEM  gradually  accrues, 
"  our  Charter  and  our  Heritage"  (to  be  entered  upon 
if  Tractarianism  triumphs,)  "  and  which  gives  to  all 
"  lovers  of  holiness  and  peace  this  inestimable  privilege, 
"  that  within  the  magic  circle  which  it  protects  we  are 
"  saved  from  the  pain  of  doubt,  from  the  necessity  of  dis- 
"  putation,  and  are  called  upon  but  to  learn  and  to 
"  believe  !"  * 

"  The  second  method — the  Scholastic — deals  not 
"  with  processes,  but  results.  It  instructs  the  student, 
"  by  placing  before  him  simply  the  truth.  It  is  plain,  at 
"  first  sight,  that  for  ordinary  persons  this  is  afar  pre- 
tlferable  course  to  the  other."  It  is  mentioned,  how- 
ever, as  an  "  unhappy  circumstance  that  we  possess  no 
"  dogmatic  treatise"'  (like  Dens's  Theology,  used  in  Ire- 
land, we  may  imagine)  "  to  which  the  student  may  be 

*  No  doubt  this  is  comfortable.  It  was  this  blind  COM- 
FORT that  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  George  Spencer  sought.  The 
author  well  remembers  a  very  long  conversation  he  had  with 
that  excellent  person,  some  time  before  he  became  a  Ro- 
manist, in  which  Mr.  Spencer  closed  the  argument  on  each 
of  several  strange  opinions  at  that  time  entertained  by  him, 
with  the  striking  words,  "  If  you  knew  what  comfort  I  have 
"  felt  since  I  adopted  this  opinion."  The  author  on 
each  occasion,  gave  up  all  further  argument  as  equally  un- 
kind and  vain.  When  he  was  first  told  of  Mr.  Spencer's  con- 
version, he  immediately  called  this  remarkable  phrase  to 
mind,  as  supplying  at  once  a  sufficient  solution  of  that 
lamentable  event.  Mr.  Spencer's  published  account  con- 
firmed his  impression. 
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'•  securely   referred"     This  leads  to    a    characteristic 
eulogy  of 

(14.)  THE  CHURCH  OF  ROME. 

"  We  might,  indeed,  be  expected  to  turn  to  other 
"  guides  in  our  need:  but,  alas  !  it  is  matter  of  sufficient 
"  notoriety,  that  SHE,  to  whom  we  should  naturally  turn, 
"  our  Mother  in  the  Faith,  is  regarded  even  by  very 
"  many  Catholic  minds  among  us,  rather  with  distrust 
"  and  aversion,  than  with  that  feeling  of  regard  and 
"  affection  (we  should  rather  say,  deep  gratitude  and 
"  veneration)  which  is  her  due.  This  feeling  (whatever 
"  its  grounds  and  whatever  its  merits)  seems  so  deeply 
"  ingrained  in  the  national  mind,  that  it  would  be 
"  over  sanguine  to  expect  any  very  speedy  revolution  of 
"  sentiment."  p.  402. 

It  is  impossible  to  transcribe  these  passages 
without  sickness  of  heart.  More  need  not  be 
given.  To  see  such  language  inserted  in  a  pub- 
lication that  holds  the  position  of  the  British 
Critic,  the  most  important,  though  not  the  most 
honourable,  beyond  all  comparison,  held  by  any 
publication  of  the  day, — to  think  that  it  proceeds 
from  the  lips  of  Church-of-England  clergymen, 
who  officiate  in  our  Church,  and  know  that  had 
they  held  these  sentiments  when  they  subscribed 
the  Articles,  and  declared  them,  no  bishop  in  the 
Church  of  England  could  have  admitted  them  to 
holy  orders, — to  hear  the  unblushing  avowal  of 
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their  deep  dissatisfaction  with  the  system  of  our 
Church  as  it  is,  and  their  ardent  longing  for  the 
restoration  of  the  Mediaeval  System, — surely  this 
is  enough  to  sadden  the  most  cheerful  and  hope- 
ful mind,  and  fill  it  with  the  very  worst  fore- 
bodings. No  habit  of  hoping,  and  staving  off 
alarm,  and  crying,  *  All  will  be  well  in  the  end,' 
can  bear  up  against  such  an  exhibition  as  this. 
It  must  be  manifest  to  all  that  "  THE  PLAGUE 
is  BEGUN." 

When  I  suggested  the  word  "  Mediceval"  to 
the  writer  of  the  "  Explanation/'  instead  of  the 
word  "  Catholic,"  which  he  said  he  adopted 
"  for  want  of  a  better," — I  little  thought  how 
soon  I  should  see  that  the  term  is  one  to  which 
some  at  least  of  the  Tractarians  would  have  not 
the  slightest  objection.* 

And  when  I  employed  the  strong  language  I 
did  concerning  the  tremendous  danger  of  the 
use  that  might  be  made  of  a  theory  like  the 
Tractarian  Theory  of  Development,  little  did  I 
think  that  I  should  be  able,  before  I  laid  down 
my  pen,  to  give  such  an  exemplification  of  it  as 
is  here  presented. f 

Nothing  that  has  been  said  in  the  foregoing 
pages — nothing  that  has  ever  been  said — against 
the  Oxford  Tract  system,  can  appear  exaggerated, 
now  that  the  system  is  identified  with  the  Me- 

*  See  before,  p.  197.  f  See  before,  p.  99,  &c. 
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diaeval.  The  Quadriseval  contains  the  germs  of 
the  Romish  superstition  ;  but  the  Mediceval  dif- 
fers in  no  respect  of  any  importance,  that  I  am 
aware  of,  from  that  superstition  in  its  maturity. 

It  is  no  longer  the  Church  of  the  Fourth  Cen- 
tury, of  Ambrose,  Athanasius,  and  Basil,  that  is 
forced  upon  our  attention,  in  preference  to  our 
own  ;  it  is  the  Church  of  the  Middle  or  Dark 
Ages,  the  Church  of  Thomas  Aquinas  and  Buo- 
naventura,  of  Becket,  Innocent  III.,  and  Hilde- 
brand,  that  is  recommended  as  our  Model- 
Church. 

There  have  been  attempts  made  to  prove  that 
the  Dark  Ages  were  not  dark.  The  delight  of 
appearing  wiser  than  every  one  else,  even  than 
such  cautious  inquirers  as  Bishop  Van  Mildert, 
has  tempted  some  ingenious  persons,  lovers  of 
paradox,  to  make  these  wild  attempts.  All  the 
success  which  has  attended  them,  amounts  to  this, 
— that  there  were  individual  lights,  brighter  than 
they  have  been  supposed  to  be,  in  those  days  of 
general  darkness.  But  this  might  be  expected  to 
be  the  probable  result  of  a  laborious  investiga- 
tion. Why  vaunt  such  a  matter  as  a  discovery  ? 
The  question  is,  can  these  writers  prove,  that  our 
historians  have  all  been  wrong,  when,  with  one 
voice,  they  have  hitherto  affirmed,  that  "dark- 
"  ness  covered  the  earth,  and  gross  darkness  the 
"  people  ?" 

x 
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What  now  becomes  of  Mr.  Newman's  sup- 
position, that  the  Divine  Promise  of  indefectibly 
guiding  the  Church  was  suspended  on  the  con- 
dition of  her  unity?  This  was  the  answer  he 
had  to  give  to  the  claim  of  the  Church  of  Rome 
to  the  unreasoning  obedience  of  those  who  take 
the  view  of  Church  Authority  which  he  does. 
But  if  the  Mediaeval  System  is  to  be  authoritative, 
— after  all  the  schisms  between  the  Greek  and 
Roman  Churches  had  taken  place, — this  answer 
is  impossible.  What  then  remains  to  oppose  to 
her  claim  ? 

Again, — what  becomes  of  his  favourite  way  of 
enunciating  the  Church's  use  of  Tradition,  that 
it  was  merely  settling  matters  of  fact,  which  left 
no  more  scope  for  the  exercise  of  judgment  or 
reasoning,  than  the  question  of  the  real  existence 
of  Napoleon  might  do  ?  As  if  the  views  of  the 
Apostles  on  difficult  points  of  doctrine  were  as 
easy  to  hand  down,  as  any  ordinary  matters  ! 
However,  this  must  now  be  quietly  abandoned, 
because  we  are  now  told  that  it  is  in  consequence 
of  first  one  "Great  Doctor"  arising  and  then 
another,  through  an  indefinite  course  of  ages, 
gifted  with  peculiar  sagacity  and  powers  of  rea- 
soning, and  "  tracking"  the  errors  they  opposed 
"  through  their  windings  of  logical  subtlety,  till 
"  they  dragged  them  into  the  clear  light  of  day," 
that  "  The  Church"  made  those  authoritative  de- 
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cisions,  which  thenceforth  "  it  became  unlawful 
"  for  the  Christian  to  reject." 

Lastly,— his  distinction  between  Indefectibility 
and  Infallibility  is  gone.  It  is  said  in  plain  words 
in  the  article  before  me,  "  The  inspiration  of 
"  Scripture,  and  the  Infallibility  of  the  Universal 
"  Church,  are  pre-supposed  in  the  whole  Church 
"  System." 

What  a.  progress  has  been  made  in  a  few  short 
years !  Wait  a  few  more,  and  what  may  we 
not  see  ? 

If  the  people  of  England  regard  only  their  civil 
liberties,  they  will  resist  the  spread  of  a  system 
which  has  in  it  the  spirit  of  Becket  and  Hilde- 
brand. 

If  they  regard  their  political  relations  to  other 
countries,  they  must  look  to  it  in  time.  The 
Tractarians  would  withdraw  the  Church  from 
the  control  of  the  State.  But  feeling  that  she 
could  not  be  powerful  if  she  stood  alone,  they 
would  then  unite  her  with  the  Romish  Churches 
abroad.  Thus  the  closest  and  strongest  of  all 
ties,  a  religious  one,  would  be  formed  with  cer- 
tain European  powers.  And  an  alienation  of 
others  would  accompany  this  movement.  Parti- 
cularly, all  friendly  connexion  with  the  New 
World  would  be  endangered.  If  any  one  wishes 
to  see  a  specimen  of  the  burning  words  of  scorn 
and  hatred  that  would  be  used  towards  Pro- 

x  2 
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testant  America,  let  him  read  the  article  on 
the  Mormons  in  a  late  number  of  the  Christian 
Remembrancer. 

If  the  people  of  England  respect  the  safety  of 
the  Throne,  and  their  great  Institutions,  let 
them  guard  against  what  would  shake  the  Pro- 
testant Succession,  and  let  them  ponder  the  pro- 
bable consequences  of  the  destruction  of  the 
Church  as  an  Establishment. 

Most  of  all,  if  they  value  their  religious  liber- 
ties, let  them  awake  to  their  danger.  If  the 
Mediceval  System  be  restored,  there  is  an  end 
at  once  to  these  ! 

What  will  this  system,  which  hates  preaching, 
and  has  no  favourable  feeling  for  the  doctrine  of 
the  Atonement,*  do  for  the  poor  ?  What  will  it 
effect  for  the  masses,  which  are  now  leavened 
with  Chartism,  Socialism,  and  Infidelity,  with 
disaffection  and  discontent,  to  a  degree  the  most 
alarming  ? 

It  supposes  persons  trained  in  certain  habits. 
It  is  entirely  dogmatic,  and  refuses  to  appeal  to 

*  Why,  otherwise,  observe  with  a  sort  of  triumph,  that 
"  in  the  formulary  in  which  doctrines  necessary  to  salvation 
"  are  far  the  most  pointedly  declared  as  such,  (we  allude  of 
"  course  to  the  Athanasian  Creed,)  the  Trinity  and  the 
"  Incarnation  are  mentioned,  and  that  with  great  accuracy  of 
"  detail,  but  absolutely  no  notice  whatever  is  taken  of  the 
"  Atonement?" 
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the  understanding-,  or  to  come  beseeching-  people 
and  winning-  them  with  words  of  gentleness  and 
grace  ?  What  will  it  do  with  those  who  have  no 
such  habits — not  a  particle  of  veneration  for 
anything-  holy — not  a  single  aspiration  after  any- 
thing good — not  the  slightest  perception  of  the 
beautiful ;  but  are  grovelling  in  the  mire,  lower 
than  the  brutes,  and  yet  with  souls  as  precious  as 
St.  Buonaventura's  or  the  Tractarians*  ?  Oh 
wretched  system  of  "  Justification  by  Works  I" 
— what  power  will  that  have  over  hearts  full  of 
sin  ?  What  mockery  can  be  equal  to  this  doc- 
trine ?  As  if  works,  worthy  of  the  name,  could 
ever  proceed  from  any  doctrines  but  those  of 
grace.  As  well  might  Moses  have  bidden  the 
wounded  and  dying,  whom  the  bite  of  the  fiery 
flying  serpents  had  stretched  on  the  plain,  arise 
and  heal  themselves,  instead  of  pointing  their 
gaze  to  that  wonderful  emblem  of  free  grace  and 
love  unutterable,  "  lifted  up"  for  them  simply  to 
look  up  to  and  live. 

If  this  doctrine  of  "  Justification  by  Works," 
thus  openly  proclaimed — in  plain  terms,  of 
which  even  the  Council  of  Trent  would  have 
been  ashamed — accompanied  with  such  bitter- 
ness towards  the  doctrine  of  our  Eleventh  Arti- 
cle, "  Justification  by  Faith,"  under  the  name  of 
"  the  Lutheran  doctrine,"  as  Cardinal  Pole  and 
others  of  the  contemporaries  and  adversaries  of 
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Luther  would  have  been  shocked  to  hear,  much 
more  to  utter, — if  this  doctrine  of  the  Tractarians 
is  to  be  preached,  instead  of  preaching  the  love 
of  God  in  Christ,  calculated  to  touch  the  most 
obdurate  heart,  and  melt  it  into  contrition, — 
if  the  attempt  is  to  be  made  by  what  is  called 
"  the  trumpet  sounding  in  men's  ears"  to 
frighten  and  drive  men  into  religion,  instead  of 
inviting  them  in  the  name  of  a  bleeding  Saviour, 
"  Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  labour  and  are  heavy 
"  laden,  and  I  will  refresh  you,"  and  using  "the 
"  terrors  of  the  Lord"  to  "  persuade"  them  to  ac- 
cept the  invitation,  while  they  may, — if  they  are  to 
be  told  to  work,  without  supplying  the  Faith  that 
cheers  them  with  the  assurance  of  help,  and  brings 
them  under  the  influence  of  a  Divine  power,  able 
to  change  their  nature,  and  make  them  holy,  and 
expel  the  demons  of  self-will,  self-indulgence,  and 
all  iniquity  and  unbelief,  and  render  them  fruitful 
in  good  works,  which  spring  as  necessarily  from  a 
justifying  faith  as  grapes  from  the  vine, — if,  I 
say,  this  Romish  doctrine,  in  worse  than  Romish 
nakedness,  is  to  become  "  the  great  doctrine,"  as 
it  is  styled,  under  the  new  system,  either  that 
system  must  be  resisted  to  the  last  extremity,  or 
the  Gospel  is  lost !  England  will  be  like  Gala- 
tia,  and  the  words  of  the  apostle  will  come  home 
to  her  with  awful  force,  "  Who  hath  bewitched 
"  you,  that  ye  should  not  obey  the  truth  ?  " 
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It  is  inconceivable,  how  any  person  of  sense 
and  candour  could  say,  that  the  Lutheran  doc- 
trine "  counts  it  the  chief  glory  of  the  Gospel 
"  that  under  it  the  duty  of  obedience  to  God 
"  and  the  evil  of  sin  are  no  longer  truths"  A 
thousand  times,  as  the  writer  must  know,  has  it 
been  said,  we  are  saved  by  faith,  without  works, 
but  not  by  a  faith  which  is  without  works.  A 
justifying  faith  must  be  a  working  faith — and 
yet  the  works  have  no  part  in  the  justification, 
but  "  follow  after  it,"  as  our  thirteenth  Article 
expresses  it,  and  belong  to  the  Sanctification 
which  invariably  attends  it.  Let  the  absolute 
necessity  of  good  works  in  the  true  Christian  be 
insisted  on  to  the  last  degree.  The  doctrine  of 
free  grace  may  always  be  abused,  as  it  was  in  the 
Apostle's  days— Rom.  vi.  1.  Let  us,  then,  "  affirm 
"  constantly,"  as  he  did,  "  that  they  which  have 
"  believed  in  God  be  careful  to  maintain  good 
"  works."  But  let  us  not  shrink  from  affirming 
also,  that  such  works  justify  not.  We  shall  be 
"judged  by  them,"  that  is,  they  will  bear  testi- 
mony in  the  Great  Day  for  or  against  the  reality 
of  our  faith  :  but  nothing  can  justify  us,  but  the 
merits  of  Christ.  And  Faith  alone  is  the  hand 
that  lays  hold  of  His  perfect  righteousness,  and 
draws  it  as  a  robe  over  our  demerits. 

One  of  two  things  must  result  in  every  case 
where  the  doctrine  which  ascribes  a  justifying 
effect  to  inherent  righteousness  is  fully  embraced. 
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Either  men  will  become  proud  and  self-righteous, 
and  at  the  same  time  adopt  a  low  standard  of 
holiness  to  support  their  self-complacency ;  in 
which  case  their  works  will  be  an  abomination 
to  God,  as  those  of  the  Pharisees  were  j — or, 
which  is  the  better  case  and  yet  most  miserable, 
the  victims  of  this  unscriptural*  delusion  will  be 
filled  with  overwhelming  terror  when  they  see 
how  far  they  fall  short  of  producing,  with  all 
their  efforts,  a  single  work,  on  which,  for  its  own 
sake,  the  eye  of  God  can  bear  to  rest.  In  the 
former  case  there  is  no  ground  of  hope  here- 
after ;  in  the  latter  there  is  none  of  peace  here. 
Then  will  men  gladly  have  recourse  to  the  dis- 
tinction between  mortal  and  venial  sins — to  the 
sacrifice  of  the  Mass — to  Confession — to  Penance 
— nay,  even  to  the  thought  of  Purgatory  ;  happy 
if  in  its  finite  pains  they  may  find  a  refuge,  which 
they  know  not  where  else  to  look  for,  from  the 
unutterable  and  unendurable  fear  of  everlasting 
torment. 

*  Justification  by  works,  so  far  as  it  appeals  to  Scripture, 
is  chiefly  grounded  on  the  misinterpretation  of  a  single  phrase 
in  St.  James,  ii.  21,  where  he  is  not  teaching,  but  arguing, 
and  exposing  a  hypocritical  pretender  to  faith,  which  was  not 
a  justifying  because  not  a  working  faith,  like  that  of  Abra- 
ham. This  caused  the  use  of  a  strong  and  naked  expression 
fur  the  moment.  That  St.  James  would  not  have  used  such 
an  expression  habitually,  is  seen  by  ii.  6,  where  "  faith"  is 
spoken  of  in  St.  Paul's  sense. 
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Thus  we  see  the  close  connexion  between  this 
"  great  doctrine  of  Justification  by  Works,"  and 
the  inventions  and  pollutions  of  Popery. 

But  alas !  if  the  Tractarians  succeed  in  per- 
suading the  people  to  accept  on  trust  what  they 
tell  them,  how  vain  will  be  all  reasonings  from 
Scripture,  and  warnings  from  experience !  If 
men  are  content  that  religion  should  be,  "  not 
"  proved,  but  made  known," — if  they  think,  with 
their  new  teachers,  that  all  they  have  to  do  is  to 
"  learn  and  believe," — then  nothing  can  save 
them  from  what  is  coming  upon  them  ! 

And  whilst  the  new  System,  conscious  of  its 
opposition  to  Scripture,  imperiously  commands 
the  people  at  large  to  receive  its  dogmas  with 
implicit  submission — let  not  the  clergy  in  ge- 
neral flatter  themselves,  that  they  at  least  may 
be  admitted  to  the  use  of  their  understanding 
under  its  reign.  The  veil  of  the  Temple,  which 
was  rent  in  twain  at  the  Crucifixion,  is  not  only 
to  be  repaired  and  hung  up  again,  to  keep  out 
the  laity  from  the  sanctuary,  where  the  priests 
are  once  more  to  be  seen  as  sacrificers;*  but 
even  within  the  veil,  there  is  to  be  a  line  drawn, 
which  will  exclude  all  but  a  select  few  from 
doing  more  than  merely  "  operate," — they  will 

*  Hooker's  words  are  worth  quoting  again  and  again : 
"  Our  belief  is,  that  SACRIFICE  is  now  no  part  of  the  Church 
"  Ministry." 
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not  be  suffered  to  draw  near  and  look  upon 
the  mysterious  origin,  and  scan  the  claims, 
of  the  Mediaeval  System.  "  If  any  one"  says 
the  British  Critic,  "  has  preserved  up  to  this 
"  period  a  floating-  idea,  that  personal  study 
"  of  the  Fathers  is  capable  of  being-  made  an 
"  available  rule  of  faith  to  the  private  Chris- 
"  tian,  by  which  he  may  test  the  formularies  of 
"  his  own  Church,  or  criticise  those  of  others, 
"  this  volume  (of  St.  Athanasius)  and  these  notes 
"  must,  we  imagine,  undeceive  him.  To  think 
"  of  an  ordinary  person  having  to  examine  for 
"  himself"  (no  very  ordinary  person,  even 
amongst  the  clergy,  would  try,)  "  how  far  St. 
"  Athanasius' s  doctrine  agrees  with  St.  Hilary's 
"  or  St.  Basil's ;  and  how  far  it  is  the  legitimate 
"  development  of  the  ante-Nicene  statements,  in 
"  many  particulars  so  different ;  and  on  what 
"principle  the  various  eastern  councils  were  not 
"  oecumenical  and  authoritative  between  the 
"  Nicene  and  the  Constantinopolitan,  but  these 
"  were,"  &c.  &c.  This  language,  it  is  true, 
refers  to  the  Quadrizeval  System — but  let  it  be 
recollected  that  the  Mediaeval  is  considered  as 
its  development,  and  that  the  same  kind  of  lan- 
guage is  used  concerning  "  the  Mediceval  honour 
"  to  Saints"  (in  other  words,  the  Romish  doc- 
trine and  practice  of  Saint-worship).  "  What 
"  inconceivable  boldness,"  it  is  said — in  a  private 
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objector,  whether  lay  or  clerical — "  to  decide 
"  peremptorily  on  such  a  question  /"  As  if  it 
were  possible  for  any  but  a  select  few,  the  Hiero- 
phants  of  the  System,  to  "  enter  into  the  mind 
"  of  the  Saints."* 

Such  is  the  MEDIEVAL  SYSTEM,  proposed  for 
the  acceptance  of  the  Clergy  and  Laity  of  the 
Church  of  England,  in  lieu  of  what  our  Re- 
formers, under  God,  established  on  the  basis  of 
Scripture  and  the  purest  and  earliest  Antiquity. 
The  whole  System  rests  on  the  false  assumption 
that  the  voice  of  the  Invisible  Church  is  neces- 
sarily heard  in  that  of  the  Visible. 

"  Great  and  wonderful  system  !" — Well  may 
the  Reviewer  thus  speak  of  the  object  of  his  fond 
admiration  I  A  System,  not  matured  in  a  day, 
but  the  fruit  of  ages  !  A  System,  the  very  mas- 
terpiece of  human  nature,  long  struggling  to 
escape  from  the  simplicity,  the  humiliating  sim- 
plicity, and  spirituality,  of  the  Gospel,  and  arriv- 
ing at  length  at  the  enjoyment  of  a  false  peace, 
compatible  with  the  proud  thought  of  its  own 
merits  and  works  of  Saintly  supererogation  I 
A  System,  by  which  Christianity,  that  came  to 
deliver  men  from  bondage  to  formalism  and  tradi- 
tions, and  to  give  them  the  sweetest  of  all  liberty, 
that  of  being  able  to  know  and  love  Christ  for 
themselves,  is  turned  into  an  instrument  for  en- 
*  See  before,  p.  236. 
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slaving-  their  minds  and  consciences  beyond  any- 
thing before  heard  of  in  the  history  of  mankind! 
A  System,  which  employs  the  Understanding-,  that 
God  gave  to  be  a  protection  from  error  when 
exercised  humbly  and  prayerfully  on  His  Word, 
only  in  forging  chains  for  itself;  —  which  ac- 
knowledges Faith,  only  that  it  may  itself  be  the 
chief  object  of  that  faith;  —  admits  the  Scrip- 
tures, only  that  by  its  arbitrary  interpretation 
and  the  Development  Theory  it  may  wrest  them 
to  its  own  purposes ; — and  gives  man,  poor  man, 
that  ought  to  lie  in  the  dust,  the  power  and  privi- 
lege of  "  sitting  in  the  temple  of  God,  showing 
"  himself  that  he  is  God  !"  This  System  it  is, 
which  has  captivated  our  Tractarian  brethren — 
has  deluded  them  with  the  vain  hope  that  it 
would  put  an  end  to  all  disunion  and  unbelief, 
and  would  introduce  a  golden  era  of  universal 
peace  and  holiness — has  tempted  them  with  the 
glittering  stores  of  scholastic  learning  and  sub- 
tlety, and  a  boundless  prospect  of  priestly 
dominion,  and  filled  them  with  an  almost  phren- 
zied  desire  to  establish  it  on  the  ruins  of  our 
present  pure  and  unoppressive  Church  !  May 
God  of  His  mercy  open  their  eyes  to  the  snare 
into  which  they  have  fallen,  and  save  them  from 
a  crime  almost  equal  to  that  of  Judas  !  Or  if 
this  may  not  be,  but  they  are  too  far  gone  for 
recovery,  (which  it  would  be  a  grief  indeed 
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to  find,) — then  may  the  Lord  of  the  Church, 
our  Blessed  Saviour,  have  pity  upon  this  coun- 
try and  upon  mankind,  and  not  allow  our  be- 
loved Church,  the  most  perfect  in  order  and  doc- 
trine that  the  world  has  seen  since  the  earliest 
ages,  to  be  thrown  down,  that  it  may  be  suc- 
ceeded by  a  Hierarchical  Despotism  ! 

May  all  who  read  these  pages  say,  Amen  !  Let 
them  be  thoroughly  convinced  that  our  Church 
is  the  only  bulwark  in  this  country  against  the 
return  of  such  a  despotism — the  only  breakwater 
that  can  beat  back  the  rising  tide  of  Romanism. 
For  any  io  flee  from  the  Church  because  she  is 
in  danger,  would  be  as  suicidal  as  it  would  be 
base.  There  is  no  one  thing  that  more  helps 
the  cause  of  Rome,  and  thus  imperils  Chris- 
tianity itself,  than  the  spectacle  of  needless 
separation  ;  or  even  the  want  of  a  subordinate 
and  reverential  spint.  If  we  really  love  the  Truth, 
and  the  freedom  into  which  the  Truth  brings  us, 
— a  freedom  from  self-will  as  well  as  other  bond- 
age,— let  us,  by  God's  grace,  exhibit  a  meek  and 
submissive  temper  towards  all  lawful  ordinances, 
a  willing,  generous  obedience,  that  may  take  away 
from  the  enemy  all  occasion  to  slander  Protest- 
antism. Let  us  adhere  to  our  Church  to  her  last 
gasp.  Let  us  call  to  mind,  for  a  pattern  to  our- 
selves, the  speech  of  the  old  royalist  to  his  son, 
in  the  troublous  times  of  our  Commonwealth, 
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"  My  son,  stand  by  the  crown,  if  it  hangs  on  a 
"  holly-bush."  What  lesson  can  we  teach  our 
children  in  these  times,  more  seasonable  and  more 
holy,  than  the  duty  of  standing  by  the  Church 
of  England,  let  who  will  desert  her, — firmly 
resolved  to  endure  anything  for  her  sake,  and 
never  to  quit  her,  as  long  as  there  is  a  hope, 
under  God,  of  keeping  alive  in  her  the  spirit  of 
the  Reformers,  and  preserving  "  THE  PRINCIPLES 
OF  THE  ENGLISH  REFORMATION." 

Fawley,  Bucks. 
23  Dec.  184-2. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


Since  the  last  sheet  passed  through  the  press, 
I  have  had  the  Irish  Ecclesiastical  Journal  sent 
me,  containing  remarks  on  the  article  on  St. 
Athanasius.  I  was  not  aware  that  the  article 
had  been  noticed  anywhere.  But  I  now  with 
great  pleasure  refer  my  readers  to  that  most  re- 
spectable Journal  for  some  valuable  observations. 

There  are  in  the  same  Number  (for  Nov.  29) 
some  good  remarks  on  the  word  "  Catholic." 
The  writer  repudiates  any  contrariety  between 
"  Protestant"  and  "  Catholic,"  and  quotes  Laud 
to  that  effect.  I  would  add  to  the  Archbishop's 
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dictum  that  of  a  modern  Prelate — "  We  are  Ca- 
"  tholics  in  preserving  truth,  Protestants  in 
"  rejecting  error.'' 

The  mention  of  Laud  induces  me  to  give  my 
readers,  what  by  some  mischance  I  omitted  to  in- 
sert in  the  foregoing1  pages,  the  following  distinct 
declaration  concerning  our  Articles,  as  restricting 
"  Church  Authority"  to  Church  Membership.  It 
occurs  in  his  "  Conference  with  Fisher,"  §  14. 
"  The  Church  of  England  prescribes  only  to  her 
"  own  children,  and  by  those  Articles  provides 
"  but  for  her  own  peaceable  consent  in  those  doc- 
"  trines  of  truth.  But  the  Church  of  Rome 
"  severely  imposes  her  doctrine  upon  the  whole 
"  world  under  pain  of  damnation." 

Let  me  also  beg  my  readers,  if  they  have  any 
doubt  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  expression  in  the 
Creed,  "  I  believe  in  the  Holy  Catholic  Church," 
to  consult  Bishop  Pearson.  He  tells  us  that  it 
means,  "  I  believe  that  there  is  such  a  Church." 
And  the  word  "Catholic,"  he  says,  is  intended 
only  to  distinguish  the  Christian  from  the  Jewish 
Church,  the  one  being  open  to  all  nations,  the 
other  confined  to  that  of  the  Jews. 

Also  let  me  take  this  opportunity  of  recom- 
mending a  reference  to  the  celebrated  Treatise  of 
Barrow  on  the  Pope's  Supremacy,  if  they  wish 
to  see  the  opinion  of  that  great  divine  on  the 
true  nature  and  function  of  the  priesthood  of 
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the  Church  of  England,  contrasted  with  that  of 
Rome.  I  have  not  his  work  at  hand,  where  I  am 
at  present,  but  the  passage  may  easily  be  found 
from  the  Index. 

I  have  just  seen  the  Bishop  of  St.  David's 
Charge.  I  have  not  space  to  do  more  than  say, 
that  I  have  read  it  with  grief.  Far  from  allaying 
our  fears,  which  it  appears  to  be  the  Bishop's 
object  to  do,  it  is  calculated  to  add  to  them.  I 
shall,  however,  be  most  happy  to  find,  that  I  am 
wrong  in  taking  this  melancholy  view.  One 
thing  I  must  hope,  that  his  Lordship,  when  he 
wrote  the  Charge  and  when  he  printed  it,  had 
not  seen  the  article  on  St.  Athanasius. 

We  are  in  the  hands  of  God.  The  minds  of 
nations,  as  of  individuals,  are  ruled  by  Him,  and 
are  swayed  to  wisdom  or  madness,  as  He  pleases. 
If  He  is  angry  with  us,  as  a  nation,  He  needs  but 
to  leave  us  to  every  new  and  wild  impulse,  and 
we  shall  dash  to  pieces  our  own  glory  and  happi- 
ness. If  He  still  loves  us,  (and  there  are  many 
tokens  that  he  does,)  He  will  keep  the  mind  of 
the  Nation  sound,  and  we  shall  come  out  of  the 
present  trial  improved  and  purified.  The  Bishop's 
benevolent  anticipations  will  be  fulfilled,  but  not 
exactly  by  means  such  as  he  would  recommend. 
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selected,  by  JAMES  MURDOCK,  D.D. 
Edited,  with  additions,  by  HENRY  SOAMES,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Stapleford  Tawney,  with  Thoyden 

Mount,  Essex. 
4  vols.  8vo.  price  21.  12s.  cloth. 


MANASSEH,   A    TALE    OF  THE    JEWS, 

With  Vignette  Title,  Frontispiece,  and  several  Illustrations. 

1  vol.  fcap.  price  5s.  cloth. 

By  the  same  Author, 

THE    ROSE    UNIQUE;    OR,  ERRORS    EXPIATED. 

1  vol.  foolscap,  price  4s.  cloth. 


Third  Edition. 

MEMOIRS  OF  THE  LIFE  AND  CORRESPONDENCE  OF  THE 
REV.  CHRISTIAN  FREDERIC  SWARTZ. 

To  which  is  prefixed,  A  SKETCH  of  the  HISTORY  of  CHRISTIANITY  in  INDIA. 
By  HUGH  PEARSON,  D.D.  M.R.A.S. 

Dean  of  Salisbury,  Author  of  "  The  Life  of  Buchanan." 

2  vols.  post  8vo.  price  16s.  With  a  Portrait  and  Map. 

Also,  by  the  same  Author, 

SERMONS    PREACHED    BEFORE   THE  LATE  KING. 

iivo.  price  12s. 


A    PILGRIMAGE    BY    SEA    AND    LAND; 

Or,  Manifestations  of  the  Divine  Guidance  and  Providence  in  the  LIFE  of  JOHN  CHRISTIAN 
STAHLSCHMIDT,  particularly  in  his  Travels  in  all  the  Four  Quarters  of  the  World. 

WRITTEN  BY  HIMSELF. 
From  the  German,  by  S.  JACKSON,  Translator  of  "  Heinrich  Stilling,"  "  Teersteegen," 

"Koellner,"  &c. 
12mo.  price  6s.  cloth. 


TWO  LETTERS  ON  APOSTOLICAL  EPISCOPAL  SUCCESSION 
AND  TRADITION. 

By  CHARLES  BOWDLER,  Esq. 
8vo.  price  2s.  6d. 


PICTURES     OF     CHRISTIAN     LIFE. 

By  ROBERT  ARIS  WILLMOTT,  B.A. 

"  No  one  could  have  touched  these  Pictures  of  Christian  Life  with  a  more  graceful  hand.    The 
design  is  to  show,  in  the  best  examples,  the  practice  and  tendencies  of  Christian  virtue.    The  thorny 
roads  of  wrangling  and  dispute  are  avoided,  and  the  reader  is  taken,  through  homes  and  graves  of 
good  men,  into  the  peaceful  ways  of  the  Faith  they  followed  as  well  as  preached." — Examiner. 
fcap.  8vo.  price  6s.  cloth. 
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THE  GREAT   PHYSICIAN, 

or  an  Attempt  to  trace  the  Connection  of  Diseases  and  Remedies  with  the  Truths  of  Revelation. 
By  JOHN  GARDNER,  ESQ. 
One  vol.  8vo.  price  lOa.  6d.  cloth. 

AN    APPEAL    TO    THE    RUBRIC; 

In  a  Review  of  the  several  Clauses  of  the  Ritual  Code.    With  suggestions  for  General  Uniformity 

in  the  Public  Services  of  the  United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland. 

By  SAMUEL  ROWE,  M.A.,  of  Crediton,  Devon. 

1  vol.  fcap.  price  3s.  Gd.  cloth. 


BRIEF    HINTS    TO    CANDIDATES  FOR    HOLY    ORDERS. 

By  the  Rev.  EDWARD  CRAIG,  Curate  of  Burton  Latimer. 

1  vol.  fcap.  price  3s.  cloth. 

Contents:  —  Choosing  the  Profession — Preparatory  Study — Reading  fo  Holy  Orders — TheFormu- 
laries— Composition  — Sermon-Making—Preaching—Reading—Schools — Visiting — Dissent — Popery- 
Consistency,  &c. 


A     PRACTICAL  VIEW   OF  CHRISTIAN  EDUCATION  IN  ITS 
EARLY  STAGES; 

To  which  is  added, 
A  LETTER  to  a  SON,  soon  after  the  close  of  his  Education,  on  the  subject  of  Nonconforming  to 

the  World. 

By  THOMAS  BABINGTON,  Esq. 
Ninth  Edition.    12mo.  price  5s.  cloth. 


TO  THE  CLERGY. 

THE  BOOK  OF  ILLUSTRATIONS; 

or,  Scripture  Truths  exhibited  by  the  aid  of  Similes,  original  and  selected. 

By  the  Rev.  H.  G.  SALTER,  A.M.,  Curate  and  Lecturer  of  Glastonbury. 

These  illustrations  are  drawn  from  Nature,  History,  the  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  the  Kingdoms  of 
Grace  and  Providence.  It  is  believed  that  no  similar  work  has  been  published  since  Mr.  Spencer's  in 
1G58,  of  which  the  most  valuable  portions  are  here  incorporated. 

One  vol.  8vo.,  price  10s.  6d.,  cloth. 

A  COURSE  OF   LECTURES  ON    THE    DESTINY  OF   THE   JEWS, 
AND  THEIR  CONNEXION  WITH  THE  GENTILE   NATIONS, 

By  Ten  Clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England. 
In  one  vol.  12mo.,  price  9s. cloth. 

THE    LATE    REV.    FRANCIS    GOODE. 

The    BETTER    COVENANT    PRACTICALLY    CONSIDERED,    from 

Hebrews  viii.  6,  10—12;  with  a  SUPPLEMENT  on  Philippians  ii.  12,  13.     By  the  late  Rev.  FRAN- 
CIS GOODE,  M.A.,  Lecturer  of  Clapham.    Fourth  Edition.    8vo.  10s.  Gd.  boards. 

J)y  the  tame  Author. 

2.  SERMONS   on    CHRISTIAN  DOCTRINE,  PRACTICE,   and    EX- 
PERIENCE.   In  1  vol.  8vo.  price  10s.  6d. 

3.  The    BETTER    COVENANT   CONSIDERED   as    the    NATIONAL 

COVENANT  of  ISRAEL  in  the  Latter  Day.    A  Sermon.    Price  Is.  Gd. 


THE   NEW  WHOLE   DUTY   OF   MAN; 

Containing  the  Faith  as  well  as  Practice  of  a  Christian.    With  Devotions  proper  for  several  occasions ; 

also,  a  Help  to  Reading  the  Scriptures. 
8vo.  price  !>$.,  12mo.  price  5s. fid.  plainly  bound. 
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THE     HOLY     BIBLE; 

CONTAINING 

THE  OLD  AND  NEW  TESTAMENT  ACCORDING  TO  THE  AUTHORISED  VERSION  ; 
With  Explanatory  Notes,  Practical  Observations,  and  copious  Marginal  References. 

By  THOMAS  SCOTT. 

A  New  Edition,  with  the  Author's  last  Corrections  and  Improvements,  and  with  Ten  Maps. 

In  6  vols.  4to.  price  61. 6s.,  or  in  3  vols.  imperial  8vo.  with  numerous  Illustrations  and 

Maps,  price  31.  3s. 


THE    HOLY    BIBLE; 

With  the  PRACTICAL  OBSERVATIONS  of  Rev.  THOMAS  SCOTT. 
In  2  vols.  imperial  8vo.  price  12.  5s.  cloth. 


Third  Edition. 

PRACTICAL    ESSAYS    ON  THE  MORNING  AND    EVENING 

SERVICES,  AND  ON  THE  COLLECTS  IN  THE  LITURGY 

OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND. 

By  the  late  Rev.  THOMAS  T.  BIDDULPH,  M.A.  Minister  of  St.  James's,  Bristol. 
In  3  vols.  8vo.  price  12.  7s. 


THE  FAMILY  WHICH  JESUS  LOVED. 

In  Seventeen  Lectures. 

By  REV.  JAMES  HALDANE  STEWART,  A.M.,  Incumbent  of  St.  Bride's  Church,  Liverpool,  &c. 

The  Second  Edition.    12mo.  price  6s.  cloth. 

By  the  same  Author, 

THE  PARENTAL  PROMISE  FULFILLED; 

A  Brief  Memoir  of  his  Eldest  Son,  W.  C.  Stewart,  who  departed  this  live  in  perfect  peace, 

Dec.  3,  1834,  aged  seventeen. 
Third  Edition.    12mo.  price  3s.  6d.  cloth. 


THE  WHOLE     WORKS    OF  JEREMY   TAYLOR,  D.D., 

Lord  Bishop  of  Down,  Connor,  and  Dromore  ; 

With  a  Life  of  the  Author,  and  a  Critical  Examination  of  his  Writings. 

By  the  Right  Rev.  REGINALD  HEBER,  D.D.,  late  Lord  Bishop  of  Calcutta. 

A  New  Edition.    In  15  vols.  8vo.  price  72.  17s.  6d. 


A  COMPLETE   CONCORDANCE  TO  THE  HOLY  SCRIPTURES 
OF  THE  OLD  AND  NEW  TESTAMENT; 

Or,  A  DICTIONARY  AND   ALPHABETICAL  INDEX   TO  THE  BIBLE. 

In  Two  Parts. 

To  which  is  added,  A  CONCORDANCE  TO  THE  APOCRYPHA. 
By  ALEXANDER  CRUDEN,  M.A. 

The  Ninth  Edition. 

To  which  is  added,  a  Life  of  the  Author, 

By  ALEXANDER  CHALMERS,  F.S.A. 

1  vol.  4to.  price  It.  Is.  boards. 


ESSAYS  ON  THE  MOST   IMPORTANT  SUBJECTS  IN  RELIGION. 

By  THOMAS  SCOTT.     Late  Rector  of  Ashton  Sandford,  Bucks. 

With  a  MEMOIR  of  the  AUTHOR. 
The  Fourteenth  Edition.    12mo.  price  5s. 
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DEBRETT'S  COMPLETE  PEERAGE  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM  OF 
GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 

A  New  Edition,  arranged  alpliabetically. 

Edited  by  WILLIAM  COURTHOPE,  Esq. 

In  one  vol.  8vo.  price  U.  10s.  half  bound. 


DEBRETT'S  BARONETAGE  OF  ENGLAND. 

Seventh  Edition,  with  Additions. 

Edited  by  WILLIAM  COURTHOPE,  Esq.    With  a  New  Set  of  Amu. 
In  one  vol.  8vo.  price  U.  8s.  half  bound. 

A    UNIVERSAL     GAZETTEER; 

Or,   GEOGRAPHICAL  DICTIONARY  of  the  WORLD. 

Founded  on  the  Works  of  BROOKES  and  WALKER  ;  with  the  addition  of  several  thousand  names  not 
to  be  found  in  any  other  work,  the  Latitude  and  Longitude  throughout,  and  the  relative 

Distances  most  carefully  examined. 

By   GEORGE  LANDMANN,   Esq.,   C.E., 

Late  a  Lieutenant-Colonel  in  the  Corps  of  Royal  Engineers. 

In  one  vol.  8vo.  price  16s.  bound. 


PATERSON'S      ROADS; 

Edited  by  WILLIAM  MOGG. 
In  one  volume,  8vo.  price  18s.  boards. 


THE    HISTORY    OF    MODERN    EUROPE. 

With  an  Account  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  ;  and  a  View  of  the  Progress  of 
Society,  from  the  Rise  of  the  Modern  Kingdoms  to  the  Peace  of  Paris  in  1763. 

In  a  series  of  Letters  from  a  Nobleman  to  his  Son. 

A  New  Edition,  continued  to  the  Death  of  William  the  Fourth  of  England. 
In  4  vols.  8vo.  price  2/.  12s. 

EVERY  MAN   HIS   OWN   GARDENER. 

Being  a  Complete  Gardener's  Calendar  and  General  Directory  for  every  Month  in  the  Yew.  To  which 
la  added,  a  Complete  Systema*tic  Catalogue  of  Plants. 
By  THOMAS  MAWE  and  JOHN  ABERCROMBIE. 

Twenty-fourth  Edition,  with  great  Improvements,  and  the  whole  brought  down  to  the 

present  state  of  Horticultural  Knowledge,  by  JAMES  MAIN,  A.L.S. 

In  one  vol.  liino.  price  6s.  cloth. 


The  NATURAL  HISTORY  AND  ANTIQUITIES  OF  SELBORNE. 

By  the  Rev.  GILBERT  WHITE,  M.A. 

With  the  Naturalist's  Calendar;  and  the  Miscellaneous  Observations  extracted  from  his  paper*. 

A  New  Edition,  with  Notes,  by  EDWARD  TURNER  BENNETT,  Esq.  F.L.8.,  Ac. 

In  one  vol.  8vo.  price  18s.  cloth. 


In  which  their  Literal   or   Historical  Sense,  as  they  relate  to   King   David   and  the  People  of 
Israel,  U  illustrated  ;  and  their  application  to  Messiah,  to  the  Church,  and  to  Individuals, 

as  members  thereof,  is  pointed  out. 

By  the  Rev.  GEORGE  HORNE,  D.'D.,  Late  Lord  Bishop  of  Norwich. 
A  New  Edition.      1  vol.  8vo.  price  10s.  6d.,  or  In  2  vols.  24mo.  price  9s.  boards. 
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THE    PILGRIM'S    PROGRESS. 

IN   TWO    PARTS. 
By  JOHN  BUNYAN. 

With  Original  Notes  by  the  Rev.  THOMAS  SCOTT,  Rector  of  Ashton  Sandford,  Bucks. 
Sixth  Edition.    12mo.  price  5s.  cloth. 

ORIGINAL  HYMNS  ON  SCRIPTURE  TEXTS,  AND  OTHER  POEMS. 

1  vol.  12mo.  price  3s.  cloth. 


THE  YOUNG  CHURCHMAN  ARMED. 

A  CATECHISM  for  Junior  Members  of  the  Church  of  England. 

By  the  late  Rev.  THEOPHILUS  BIDDULPH,  A.M.  Minister  of  St.  Matthews,  Bristol. 
18mo.  price  Is.  cloth. 


THOUGHTS  ON  THE  RESPONSIBILITY  OF  MAN, 

With  a  view  to  the  Amelioration  of  Society  ;  addressed  to  the  Higher  and  Middle  Classes. 

By  EMMA  MEEK. 
Foolscap,  price  3s.  Gd.  cloth. 


THE  CHURCH  of  ENGLAND ;  a  Faithful  Witness  against  the  Errors 

and  Corruptions  of  the  Church  of  Rome.    By  the  Rev.  RORERT  MEEK,  Rector  of  Richmond,  York- 
shire.   8vo.  12s.  boards. 

By  the  same  Author, 

2.  PASSION  WEEK;  a  Practical  and  Devotional  Exposition  of  the 
Gospels  and  Epistles  appointed  for  that  Season,  composed  for  the  Closet  and  the  Family.  12mo.  4s. 
boards. 


EXTRACTS    FROM  THE  RELIGIOUS  WORKS   OF    THOMAS 
NEWTON,  D.D., 

Late  Bishop  of  Bristol.    Author  of  "  Dissertation  on  the  Prophecies." 

WITH  A  BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH. 

12ino.  6s.  cloth. 


New  and  Cheaper  Edition. 

EXTRACTS  FROM    THE    RELIGIOUS  WORKS  OF  FENELON, 

Archbishop  of  Cambray. 

Translated  from  the  Original  French.     By  Miss  MARSHALL. 
Tenth  Edition,  with  a  Portrait.     Fcap.    4s.  6d.  cloth. 

THE    REMNANT    FOUND; 

Or,  the  Place  of  Israel's  Hiding  Discovered. 

Being  a  summary  of  proofs,  showing  that  the  Jews  at  Daghistan,  on   the  Caspian  Sea,  are  the 
Remnant  of  the  Ten  Tribes.    The  result  of  personal  residence  and  investigation. 

By  the  Rev.  JACOB  SAMUEL, 

Senior  Missionary  to  the  Jews  for  India,  Persia,  and  Arabia. 
In  one   vol.  8vo.,  price   5s.  cloth. 


PETIT  MUS^E  DE  LITERATURE  FRANCAIS; 

Or,  the  French  Speaker :  a  Chronological  and  Critical  Table  of  the  eminent  writers  of  France,  from 

the  Fourteenth  to  the  Nineteenth  Centuries, 

Illustrated  with  selections  in  Prose  and  Verse,  from  the  best  Authors  in  the  three  last  periods. 

By  M.  LB  PAGE,  Professor  of  tho  French  Language,  author  of  "  L'Echo  do  Paris.' 

1  vol.  12mo.  8s.  6d.  bound. 
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A    SPONSOR'S    GIFT. 

Being  Familiar  Essays  on  those  things  "  which  a  Christian  ought  to  know  and  believe,"  in  a  Series 

of  Letters  to  an  absent  Godchild. 

Second  Edition,  12mo.  price  3s. 


EIGHTEEN  MAXIMS  OF  NEATNESS  AND  ORDER. 

By  THERESA  TIDY. 

"  For  want  of  a  nail,  the  shoe  was  lost ; 
For  want  of  a  shoe,  the  horse  was  lost ; 
For  want  of  a  horse,  the  rider  was  lost, 
(Being  overtaken  and  slain  by  the  enemy,) 
And  all  for  want  of  care  about  a  horse-shoe  nail." 
POOR  RICHARD. 
The  Twenty-third  Edition.    18mo.  price  9d. 


THE    SACRED    PRECEPTOR; 

Or,  a  Series  of  Questions  and  Answers,  elucidating  the  DOCTRINE,  PRACTICE,  and  NATURAL 
HISTORY  of  SCRIPTURE  ;    for  the  use  of  Schools  and  Young  Persona. 
12mo.  price  3s.  half  bound. 


A  GENERAL  AND  PRACTICAL  SYSTEM  OF  TEACHING  AND 
LEARNING  LANGUAGES, 

Applicable  to  all  Languages,  and  particularly  the  French. 
By  C.  LK  VERT,  teacher  of  French. 

1  vol.  12mo.  5s.  cloth. 

*»*  A  book  composed  for  the  benefit  of  Young  Persons  engaged  in  teaching,  either  as  Assistants  in 
schools,  Governesses  in  private  families,  or  daily  Teachers ;  also  of  Mothers  who  educate  their  chil- 
dren themselves,  or  wish  to  superintend  their  education  ;  lastly,  of  persons  who  are  not  able  to  pro- 
cure a  master. 

EXEMPLA    NECESSARIA; 

Or,  Elementary  Latin  Exercises  on  all  the  Parts  of  Speech,  and  the  Substance  of  Syntax  ; 

Containing  English  Words  and  Sentences  to  be  turned  into  Latin,  Latin  into  EngiUli,  uud  numerous 

Examination  Questions  to  be  entered  on  with  the  Accidence. 

With  an  Introduction. 
Short  Rules  are  also  given  to  assist  in  reading  Latin  correctly,  for  the  position  of  word*  in  a 

sentence,  and  for  construing. 
Intended  for  young  persons  just  beginning,  for  those  not  well  grounded  In  grammar,  and  those  who 

begin  late  in  life. 

By  J.  BURTT,  Teacher  of  Latin,  Ac. 
Third  Edition,  much  enlarged.    1  vol.  18mo.  price  2s.  6d.  cloth. 


CHRIST   OUR  EXAMPLE. 

Seventh  Edition.    12mo.  price  6s.  cloth. 

CONTBNTS. 


1.  In  the  Object  of  Life. 

2.  In  the  Hulc  of  Life. 

3.  In  liis  Intercourse  with  the 

World. 


4.  In  the  Condition  of  Life. 

5.  In  his  Sorrows. 

6.  In  his  Joys. 

7.  In  his  Death. 


By  the  Author  of  "  The  Listener." 
Alto,  by  the  tame  Author, 

DAILY    READINGS. 

Passages  of  Scripture  selected  for  Social  Reading,  with  Applications. 
Second  Edition.  12mo.  Price  6s.  cloth. 

PRACTICAL  TRUTHS  FROM  HOMELY  SAYINGS. 

Second  Edition,    lilino.  price  2s.  lid.  extra  cloth. 
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VERSCHOYLE. 

A  Roman  Catholic  Tale  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

12iiio.  price  6s.  cloth. 
Also,  by  the  same  Author, 

THE    CHRISTIAN    REMEMBRANCE; 

Being  a  Selection  in  Prose  and  Verse,  from  various  Authors. 
32mo.  price  2s.  cloth. 


THE    SOLACE    OF    AN    INVALID. 

Fourth  Edition.    Fcap.  6vo.  5s.  6d.  cloth. 
By  the  same  Author, 

THE      MOURNER'S    SOLACE. 

12mo.  4s.  6d.  cloth. 


QUESTIONS    AND   PRACTICAL   REMARKS    ON    THE    PORTIONS 

OF  SCRIPTURE, 

Selected  as  the  Epistle  for  each  Sunday  in  the  Year. 
By  the  Author  of  "  ELLEN  WEBSTER." 
18mo.  price  2s.  6d.  cloth. 
By  the  tame  Author, 

BIBLE      STORIES, 

Selected  from  the  OLD  and  NEW  TESTAMENT,  familiarised  for  the  Use  of  Children ;  iu  Portions. 
Third  Edition.    2  vols.  18mo.  price  2s.  6d.  each,  half-bound. 


WORDS    OF  WISDOM    FOR   MY    CHILD; 

Being  a  Text  for  every  Day  in  the  Year,  for  the  use  of  very  Young  Children. 
Second  Edition.    32mo.  price  2s.  cloth. 

C  H  R  I  S  T  I  A  N       ESSAYS. 

By  the  Rev.  SAMUEL  CHARLES  WILKS,  M.A. 

Second  Edition,  8vo.  price  12s. 

THE  LIFE  AND  A  SELECTION  FROM  THE  LETTERS  OF  THE 
LATE   REV.   HENRY  VENN,   M.A., 

Successively  Vicar  of  Huddersfield,  Yorkshire,   and  Rector  of  Yelling,  Hants,  Author  of  "  The 

Complete  Duty  of  Man." 
The  Memoir  of  his  Life  drawn  up  by  the  late  Rev.  JOHN  VENN,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Clapham,  Surrey. 

Edited  by  the  Rev.  HENRY  VENN,  B.D., 

Perpetual  Curate  of  St.  John's  Holloway,  Fellow  of  Queen's  College,  Cambridge. 
Fifth  Edition.     1  vol.  fcap.  with  a  Portrait,  price  8s.  cloth. 


MEMOIRS    OF    JOHN    HOWARD, 

The  Christian  Philanthropist : 
With  a  Detail  of  his  extraordinary  Labours;   and  an  Account  of  the  Prisons,  Schools,  Lazarettos, 

and  Public  Institutions  he  visited. 

By  THOMAS  TAYLOR,  Esq.,  Author  of  "  The  Life  of  Cowper,"  &c.  &c. 
With  a  Portrait.    12mo.  price  7s.  cloth. 


AN   ESTIMATE   OF  THE  HUMAN  MIND. 

By  the  Rev.  J.  DA  VIES,  B.D.,  Rector  of  Gateshead,  Durham,  and  Author  of  "  First  Impressions,"  &c. 

In  2  vols.  8vo.  price  18s. 

By  the  tame  Author. 

THE  ORDINANCES  OF  RELIGION  PRACTICALLY  ILLUSTRATED 

AND  APPLIED. 

1  vol.  8vo.  price  7s. 
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THE    PORTRAITURE    OF    A    CHRISTIAN    GENTLEMAN. 

By  W.  ROBERTS,  Esq.,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Editor  of  the  "  Life  of  Mrs.  H.  More." 

Second  Edition.    Price  KB.  board*. 

"  Verum  atque  decens." 

PRACTICAL  SUGGESTIONS  TOWARDS   ALLEVIATING  THE 
SUFFERINGS  OF  THE  SICK. 

PART  I. 

12mo.  price  3s.  boards. 

By  the  tame  Author, 

PRACTICAL    SUGGESTIONS,   &c. 

PART  II. 
Third  Edition.     12mo.  price  6s.  6d.  boards. 

A  COMPANION  TO  THE  BOOK  OF  COMMON  PRAYER, 

Of  the  United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland. 

CONTAINING, 

1.  Subjects  of  Meditation  for  every  Sunday  throughout  the  year. 

2.  Texts  of  Scripture  to  be  committed  to  memory. 

3.  Reading  Lessons  for  every  Sunday  morning  and  evening. 
I.  A  Catechism  on  a  new  plan. 

24mo.  price  2s.  cloth. 


HINTS  ON  EARLY  EDUCATION  AND  NURSERY   DISCIPLINE, 

Fourteenth  Edition.     1 2mo.  price  3s.  6d.  cloth. 

"  I  think  I  may  say  that  of  all  men  we  meet  with,  nine  parts  out  often  are  what  they  are,  good  or  evil, 
useful  or  not,  by  their  education." — Locke. 


JUVENILE    SUNDAY    LIBRARY, 

Containing  the  LIVES  of  the  APOSTLES  and  EARLY  MARTYRS  of  the  Christian  Church. 
In  2  vols.  12mo.  half-bound,  price  4s.  per  Volume. 


THE  COURSE  OF  NATURE  URGED, 

On  Principles  of  Analogy,  in  Vindication  of  particular  Texts  of  Scripture  from  Sceptical  Objection*. 

In  Sixty  Sections. 

Hy  the  Uev.  F.  E.  J.  VALPY,  M.A.,  Master  of  Reading  School. 
In  one  vol.  12ino.  price  5s.  cloth. 

Fourth  Edition. 

SHADES    OF    CHARACTER; 

Or,  Mental  and  Moral  Delineations  ;   Designed  to  promote  the  formation  of  the  Female  Character  on 

the  basis  of  Christian  principle. 

I'.y  ANNE  WOODROFFE.    In  2  vols.  fcap.,  price  I'.'-,  cloth. 
By  the  tame  Author, 

2.  THE  HISTORY  OF  MICHAEL  KEMP,  THE  HAPPY  FARMER'S 

LAD.    A  Tale  of  Rustic  Life,  illustrative  of  the  Spiritual  Blessings  and  Temporal  Advantage*  of  Early 
Piety.    Sixth  Edition,  fcap.  price  4s.  cloth. 

3.  MICHAEL  THE  MARRIED  MAN.    A  Sequel  to  the  above.     12mo. 

price  «s.  cloth. 
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THE    ANALOGY    OF    FAITH; 

Or,  An  ATTEMPT  to  SHOW  GOD'S  METHODS  of  GRACE  with  the  CHURCH  of  CHRIST,  as  set 

forth  in  the  experience  of  David. 

By  the  Rev.  THOMAS  HOLLO WA Y,  D.D.,  Some  time  Fellow  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  and 

Minister  of  Fitzroy  Chapel,  Fitzroy  Square. 

In  8vo.  price  10s.  6d.  cloth. 

LADIES'   SUNDAY-SCHOOL  ASSISTANT,    OR    MOTHER'S    GUIDE 
TO  THE  FOUR  GOSPELS; 

Being  an  explanation  of  each  chapter  according  to  the  verses,  with  occasional  Practical  Hints. 
1  vol.  12mo.  price  5s.  cloth. 

VILLAGE  CONVERSATIONS  ON  THE  LITURGY  OF  THE  CHURCH 

OF    ENGLAND. 

By  the  Rev.  GEORGE  DAVYS,  Bishop  of  Peterborough. 
18mo.  price  Is.  sewed. 
By  the  game  Author. 

VILLAGE  CONVERSATIONS  ON  THE   PRINCIPAL  OFFICES  OF 
THE  CHURCH. 

Forming  a  Sequel  to  the  above. 
lliiuo.  price  Is.  sewed. 


CONFIDENCE    IN    GOD 

THE  ONLY  TRUE  REST  FOR  THE  SOUL,  AND  REFUGE  IN  THESE  ALARMING  TIMES. 

1  vol.  fcap.  price  5s. 


BY    ANN     FRASER    TYTLER. 

LEILA      IN      ENGLAND; 

A  Continuation  of  "  LEILA,  OR  THE  ISLAND." 

By  ANN  FRASER  TYTLER. 

1   vol.    12mo.   price  6s.   cloth. 

By  the  tame  Author, 

Second  Edition. 

2.  LEILA;  OR,  THE  ISLAND.     Price  5s.  cloth. 

Sixth  Edition. 

3.  MARY  AND  FLORENCE ;  or,  Grave  and  Gay.     Price  5s.  cloth. 

Third  Edition. 

4.  MARY  AND  FLORENCE  at  SIXTEEN.     Price  6s.  cloth. 


BY  THE  AUTHOR   OF  "  LINE  UPON   LINE." 

THE  HISTORY  OF  JOB.     18mo.  price  Is.  cloth. 

By  the  tame  Author, 
Seventh  Edition, 

2.  THE  PEEP  OF  DAY;  or,  a  Series  of  the  Earliest  Religious  Instruc- 
tion the  Infant  Mind  is  capable  of  receiving.      IHmo.  price  3s.  cloth. 

Fourth  Edition. 

3.  LINE   UPON   LINE  ;    Part   I.,    or,  a  Second   Series   of   the  Earliest 

Religious  Instruction  the  Infant  Mind  is  capable  of  receiving.    18mo.  price  2s.  Cd.  cloth. 

Third  Edition. 

4.  LINE  UPON  LINE  ;  Part  II.,  which  concludes  this  Series  of  Instruc- 
tion.   18mo.  price  2s.  6d.  cloth. 

4.  The  NIGHT  of  TOIL ;  or,  a  Familiar  Account  of  the  Labours  of  the 

First  Missionaries  in  the  South  Sea  Islands.    In  1  vol.  12mo.,  price  6s.  cloth. 
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MIRIAM,  or  the  POWER  OF  TRUTH.    A  Jewish  Tale.    The  Seventh 

Edition.     Fcap.  price  Gs.  cloth. 

By  the  tame  Author, 

2.  INFLUENCE;    a   Moral    Tale    for  Young  Persons.     Third    Edition. 

Fcap.  price  7s.  cloth. 

3.  THE    PRISONERS    OF    AUSTRALIA.       A    Narrative.      Foolscap 

price  3s.  6d.  cloth. 

4.  AN  ESSAY  ON  THE   DISTINCTION  BETWEEN  BODY,  SOUL, 

AND  SPIRIT.    32mo.  price  Is.  neatly  bound  in  leather. 

FOOD     FOR     BABES; 

OR,   THE 

FIRST  SERMONS  THAT  VERY  LITTLE  CHILDREN  ARE  ABLE   TO  UNDERSTAND. 
By  the  Rev.  D.  BARCLAY  BEVAN,  M.A. 

Late  Rector  of  Brede,  and  now  Incumbent  of  Skerton. 
Second  Edition,  revised  and  corrected.     18mo.   price   3s.  cloth. 


BY    MRS.    SHERWOOD. 

The  SECOND  VOLUME  of  the  HISTORY  of  the  FAIRCHILD  FAMILY. . 

By  Mrs.  SHERWOOD.    12mo.  price  5s.  cloth. 

By  the  tame  Author, 

2.  The   HISTORY    of    the    FAIRCHILD    FAMILY;     or,  The    Child's 

Manual ;  Fourteenth  Edition,  12mo.,  price  5s.  cloth. 

3.  JULIETTA  DI  LAVENZA.     A  Tale.     18mo.  price  2s.  cloth. 

4.  The  HISTORY  of  HENRY  MILNER.     Four  Parts  in  three  vols.  price 

6s.  each.    Either  Volume  may  be  had  separate. 

5.  VICTORIA.     12mo.  price  4s. 

6.  The  ORPHANS  of  NORMANDY.    Third  Edition.     18mo.  price  2s.  6d. 

7.  THE  LITTLE  MOMIERE.     18mo.  price  3s.  cloth. 

8.  THE  HEDGE  OF  THORNS.     Fifth  Edition.     18mo.  price  Is.  cloth. 

THE    DYING    SOLDIER, 

A  Tale  founded  on  Facts. 

By  the  Rev.  W.  SINCLAIR,  M.  A.,  Ministei  of  St.  George's,  Leeds. 
Price  Is.  6d.  cloth. 


(Third  Edition.    32mo.  price  2s.  cloth, 

HINTS    FOR    REFLECTION, 

Compiled  from  various  Author*. 

THE    ANNALS    OF    THE    POOR. 

By  the  late  Rev.  LEGH  RICHMOND.    With  Engravings  by  EDWARD  FIMDKN. 
1  vol.  fcap.  price  5s.,  or  1  vol.  lliiao.  price  Ss.  Cd.  cloth. 


TALES  FOR   MY   GRANDCHILDREN. 

In  1  vol.  18mo.  price  2s.  cloth. 

"  A  work  adapted  to  the  capacities  of  very  young  children,  to  afford  instructive  uiiu*«m«nt  for 
Sunday  evening. 
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FAMILY    AND     PRIVATE     DEVOTION. 

1.  A  FORM  of  PRAYERS  selected  and  composed  for  the  use  of  a  Family 

principally  consisting  of  Young  Persons.     Thirteenth  Edition.     12mo.  price  2s.  6d.  cloth. 

2.  FAMILY  PRAYERS.     By  the  late  HENRY  THORNTON,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Fourteenth  Edition.     12mo.  price  3s.  boards. 

3.  FAMILY  PRAYERS.     By  the  late  W.  WILBERFORCE,  Esq.     Edited 

by  his  Son,  the  Rev.  R.  J.  WILBERFORCE,  Archdeacon  of  the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire  ;  Vicar  of 
Burton- Agnes  ;  late  Fellow  of  Oriel  College.  Ninth  Edition.  Foolscap  8vo.  price  Is.  6d. 

4.  FAMILY   PRAYERS  for   Every  Day  of  the  Week,  selected  from  various 

portions  of  the  Holy  Bible,  with  References.    Third  Edition.     12mo.  price  2s.  6d. 

5.  NEWLY  ARRANGED    MANUAL    for   COMMUNICANTS    at    the 

LORD'S  SUPPER,  including  the  Service  for  the  Holy  Communion.    Price  3s.  bound. 

6.  A  COMPANION  to  the  ALTAR,  with  Occasional  Prayers.     By  GEORGE 

A.  E.  MARSH,  A.M.,  Rector  of  Bangor,  Flintshire,  and  late  Minister  of  St.  Mary's  Chapel,  Park 
,  Street,  Grosvenor  Square.  Third  Edition,  price  Is.  6d.,  or  2s.  sheep  binding,  and  3s.  bound  in  calf. 

7.  FAMILY  PRAYERS,  chiefly  from  ARCHBISHOP  LEIGHTON.     By 

HALSTED  E.  C.  COBDEN,  M.  A.  Vicar  of  Charlton,  Wilts.     18mo.  price  2s.  cloth. 

8.  REV.  H.  TATTAM'S  HELPS  to  DEVOTION.     Morning  and  Evening 

Prayers  for  every  day  in  the  week,  adapted  for  the  use  of  Families.    12mo.  price  2s. 

9.  FORMS  of  PRAYERS  adapted  for  the  use  of  Schools  and  Young  Persons. 

By  J.  SNOW.    Price  2s.  6d.  cloth. 

10.  PRIVATE  PRAYERS  FOR  YOUNG  PERSONS.    By  M.  A.    Fools- 
cap, price  2s. cloth. 

11.  FAMILY  PRAYERS  for  EVERY  DAY  in  the  WEEK.   By  CLERICUS. 

18mo.  Is.  6d.  cloth. 

12.  PRAYERS   and    OFFICES    of    DEVOTION  for    Families,   and  for 

Particular  Persons,  upon  most  Occasions.  By  BENJAMIN  JENKS.  Altered  and  Improved  by 
the  Rev.  CHARLES  SIMEON.  12mo.  price  4s.  6d.,  or  18mo.  price  3s.  plainly  bound. 

13.  A  COURSE  of  MORNING  and  EVENING  PRAYERS,  for  the  use 

of  the  Families  of  the  Poor.    Price  6d.,  or  5s.  per  dozen. 

14.  SHORT    PRAYERS    for  EVERY  DAY  in  the  WEEK,  to  be  used 

either  In  the  Family  or  Private.  By  the  Rev.  RICHARD  SHEPHERD,  M.A.,  Incumbent  of  St. 
Margaret's,  Stanstead,  Herts,  and  late  Curate  of  St.  Mary's,  Whitechapel.  Price  2d.,  or  is.  6d.  per 
dozen. 

15.  A  FEW  PLAIN  SHORT  PRAYERS,  intended  to  be  sent  with  each 

set  of  Baby  Linen  lent  to  Poor  Women.    Price  3d.,  or  2s.  6d.  per  dozen. 

By  the  tame  Autitor. 

16.  PRAYERS   for   CHILDREN  and   YOUNG   PERSONS.      Price  3d. 

2s.  6d.  per  dozen. 
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TRACTS    FOR    DISTRIBUTION. 

1.  FEED   MY  LAMBS,  a  Lecture  in  words  of  One  Syllable.     By  the 

Rev.  T.  G.  HATCHARD.    Price  3d.  each,  or  2g.  6d.  per  dozen. 

2.  The  FOURTH     COMMANDMENT    EXPLAINED.       By  a  Sunday 

School  Teacher.    Price  3d.,  or  SB.  6d.  a  dozen. 

3.  HOW  OLD  ART  THOU  ?     Price  2d.  each. 

4.  FOUR  DIALOGUES  on  INFANT  BAPTISM.    Third  Edition.     By  a 

COUNTRY  CLERGYMAN.    12mo.  price  4d.,  or  38.  Od.  per  dozen. 

5.  A  FEW  HINTS  on  INFANT  BAPTISM.     By  the  Rev.  LORD  ARTHUR 

HERVEY,  M.  A.    Price  (id.  each,  or  5s.  per  dozen. 

6.  THE  TEACHER'S  ASSISTANT  IN  NEEDLEWORK.     Seventh  Edi- 

tion.    Price  6d.  each,  or  5s.  per  dozen. 

7.  THE  KNITTING  TEACHER'S  ASSISTANT.     Seventh  Edition.     Price 

6d.,  or  5s.  per  dozen. 

8.  A  MISFORTUNE  CHANGED  into  a  BLESSING.     12mo.  price  6d-, 

or  Is.  in  cloth  boards. 

9-  ELIEZER;  or,  The  Faithful  Servant.     12mo.  price  3d.,  or  2s.  Gd.  per 

dozen. 

10.  PORTIONS  OF  SCRIPTURE,  arranged  with  a  view  to  promote  the 

RELIGIOUS  OBSKRVANCE   OP   THE  LORD'S  DAY.    By  A  LADY.      Price  3d.  each,  or  2s.  6d.  per 

dozen. 

11.  HOW  CAN  I  GO  TO  CHURCH?   Or,  A  Dialogue  between  a  Lady 

and  a   Poor  Woman.    Price  3d.  each. 

12.  WHY  SHOULD  I  NOT  GO  TO  THE  MEETING-HOUSE?     Price 

3d.  each. 

13.  HAPPINESS  AND  MISERY;    or,  The  Life  of  Faith  and  the  Natural 

Life.    Seventh  Edition.    Price  lid.  each. 

14.  A  FRIEND  to  the  SICK  and    the    AFFLICTED.      Sixth    Edition. 

Price  3d.  each,  or  2s.  6d.  per  dozen. 

15.  AMY   SCOTT,  or,  the  Evils  of  Dress.     Price  6d. 

16.  MAXIMS  OF  NEATNESS,  and  Directions,  addressed  to  that  important 

class  of  Society,  FEMALE  SERVANTS.     Price  3d. 

17.  NARRATIVE  OF  POLL  PEG,  of  Leicestershire.     Price  3d.,  or  2s.  6d. 

per  dozen. 

18.  REPAIRING  THE  CHURCH.     Price  3d.  each,  or  2s.  6d.  per  dozen. 

19.  AN    HISTORICAL   CATECHISM  of  the   OLD  AND  NEW  TES- 
TAMENT ;   for  the  Use  of  Children.    18mo.    Price  la. 

20.  A    SHORT    ADDRESS   TO    POOR   WOMEN,  on    the    Duty   of 

bringing  their  Children  early  to  be  Baptized.    Price  6d.  each,  or  fig.  per  doxen. 

21.  NO  FRIEND  LIKE  AN   OLD   FRIEND.    Price  6d. 

22.  FOUR    ADDRESSES     on    CONFIRMATION.      By  the  Rev.  W. 

THISTLETHWAITE,  A.  M.    Price  8d. 

By  the  tame  AutAor, 

23.  THE  CURATE  CATECHISING ;  or,  an  Exposition  of  the  CHURCH 

CATECHISM.    Sixth  Edition.     18mo.  price  Is. 

24.  THE  CHURCH    COMMUNICATING;    or,    An    Exposition  of  the 

COMMUNION  SERVICE  of  the  Church  of  England.     18mo.  price  6d. 
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THE 

HONOURABLE  CHARLOTTE  GRIMSTON'S 
COMMON    PRAYER    BOOK    AND    LESSONS, 

Srtucatrt),  fcg  ^ermteston,  to 


THE  peculiar  advantage  of  this  arrangement  consists  in  having 
the  entire  Morning  and  Evening  Service  printed  in  a  large  clear 
type,  in  two  portable  volumes,  one  for  the  Morning  and  the 
other  for  the  Evening. 

A  New  Edition  has  lately  been  published  in  a  larger  type 
than  any  of  the  former  impressions. 

THE    PRICES    ARE    AS    FOLLOW  : 

£   s.   d. 

The  larger  size,  in  Morocco  elegant  .  .  .200 

Ditto  plain  .  .  .  .  1  15  0 

Ditto  calf  .  .  .  .  1  10  0 

The  second  size,  in  Morocco  elegant  .  .  1  15  0 

Ditto  plain  .  .  .  .  1  10  0 

Ditto  calf  .  k?*^  .  '.'''I  150 

The  smaller  size,  in  Morocco  elegant  >.  .  .140 

Ditto  plain  .  .  " .V  .  110 

Ditto  calf  .  .  .  V  .  0  16  0 

N.B.  Messrs.  HATCHARD  and  SON  have  constantly  on  Sale 
a  large  Assortment  of  Holy  Bibles,  Common  Prayer  Books,  and 
Companions  to  the  Altar,  in  every  variety  of  Binding. 


All  Works  of  Merit,  Magazines,  and  other  Periodicals,  regularly 
forwarded  on  Publication. 

f 

PRINTED    BY   G.   J.  PALMER,   SAVOY    STREET,   STRAND. 
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